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Effect of Ordinary .22 


This is an unretouched photograph showing the much weaker destructive effect 
of the harder bullet of an ordinary .22 cartridge, the bullet being equal in weight 
and similar in velocity to the Super-X .22. The bullet passed right through the 
can, damaging it very little. The can jumped less than 2 feet into the air. The 
picture was taken 1/1oth of a second after the bullet struck. The can used in this 


just before it began to fall. 


Shock Test was identical with the can used in the test with the Super-X cartridge. 


ERE'S PROOF Of the remarkable POWER of 

Western's new long-range Super-X .22 car- 
tridges—trecorded in slow motion with a high-speed 
moving picture camera. 


The photographs show the big difference in destruc- 
tive effect Nerienan a Super-X .22 L. R. bullet fired 
into a can of condensed milk and a harder bullet of 
equal weight and similar velocity fired into a can of 
milk of the same size. 


The harder lead bullet of the ordinary cartridge, fired 
with approximately the same velocity as the Super-X 
bullet, passed right through the can with little dam- 
age and the can jumped less than 2 feet when hit. 


Look what happened when the Super-X .22 hit! Its 
terrific force sent the can nearly 6 feet into the air— 
blew it wide open—-splattered milk more than 20 feet 
in every direction! All due to the tremendous speed 
of the Super-X bullet, and the special composition 
lead used, which makes it flatten out as soon as it 
begins to penetrate and expend its force within the 
object struck. It is designed to do that. 


It is not penetration but STOPPING POWER that 
makes a .22 cartridge effective on game. This Shock 
Test shows the greater killing power of Super-X car- 


tridges compared with ordinary .22’s which pene- 
trate without expanding, often passing clear through 
an animal without stopping it. 


There is 50% MORE POWER and 26% MORE 
SPEED in this new ammunition! Even more in some 
sizes. WesTERN’s exclusive new Double-Action 
wder* makes possible this extra power, speed and 
onger range, without dangerous increase in pres- 
sure. Super-X .22’s can be used with safety in any 
standard rifle. 


Here is ammunition that is different! More accurate. 
Flatter, straighter shooting for target work. Harder 
hitting, faster, for game shooting! The shells are 
Nickel Plated! They gleam like silver. The grease- 
less, Lubaloy-coated bullets glisten 
like gold! The report is a louder, 
sharper CRACK!—more like a 
high-power cartridge. Non-Cor- 
rosive Priming keeps your rifle bore 
free from rust, as bright as new. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
754 Hunter Ave., East Alton, Ill. 
Branch Offices: Jersey City, N. J.; San Francisco, Cal. 


into a can of condensed milk. 


Effect of Super-X .22 


Unretouched photograph showing the destructive effect of a Super-X bullet fired 
Dotted line shows how the can flew into the air 
when struck. The can jumped nearly 6 feet and was blown wide open. Picture 
was taken 1/1oth of a second after the bullet hit. The large white spot is the can, 


Made in .22 Short, .22 Long, .22 Long Rifle and .22 
W. R. F.—with solid or hollow-point bullets. Sold 
by dealers everywhere. Write us for interesting, free 
leaflet telling all about Super-X long-range .22 s and 
Western's new Double Action powder, 


DOEBIE,_ACTZON 


*Energy applied to a moving object drives it forward faster than the same »mount 
of energy applied when the object is stationary. That is the principle of | ‘ouble’ 
Action powder. It first starts the bullet on its way. The pressure beh. it is 
then rapidly increased, driving the moving bullet forward with much y:eater 
speed and energy. 
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AVE you ever stopped to think that ( 
reading can be done in a lot of different 


ways? 


You can read a story, for instance, just to see 
how it turns out. That is the way most stories 
Particularly exciting ones. 
when you read a chapter of history, let’s say, 
you read quite differently. You aren’t trying to 
find out who won the battle of Gettysburg, or 
any other facts that you know already. You're 
reading to learn new details, and remember 


are read. 


them. 


When people read the stories of Joseph 


But, 





Conrad, the Polish boy who became one of the 


greatest writers of English in modern times, they 
The stories move 
along rather slowly, and the interest in them is 
long-drawn-out or, in a way, diluted. 
in the descriptions of men and ships and places, 


read in still another way. 


in “word pictures,”’ is uppermost. 


In every issue of Boys’ Lire we try to give 
you different kinds of reading. The serial by 
Ralph Henry Barbour that begins in this issue, 


The Launch Pirates, for example, 
has plenty of story interest, but has 
a lot of character and description 
interest also. If you’re one of the 
readers who haven't learned to enjoy 
anything except the easiest and, in 
a way, the youngest kind of reading 
—story-interest reading—you'll en- 
joy it, nevertheless. But if you’ve 
already begun to learn the other 
kind of reading, such as the slower 
reading that is required for Conrad 
and most of the other great masters 
of literature, you'll enjoy it still more. 

There are instalments of two 
other serials in this issue: the con- 
clusion of Double Play and the 
fourth instalment of The Young 
Sky Riders. See what kind of read- 
ing you think they require for 
greatest enjoyment. 


IDE ’Em, Cowboy! and Sol 

Metzger’s Learning to Swim are 
two articles that you'll want to use 
the memory kind of reading on. 
They both contain information that 
you'll want to make part of your 
mental stock-in-trade, comfortably 
tucked away in your own private 
storehouse of knowledge. 

You'll find'a couple of the thumb- 
nail articles on the Curious! But 
True! pages well worth remember- 
ing, too. The one about the road- 
runner, for instance. The account 
of a diver’s fight for life with an oc- 
topus, you will probably remember, 
anyway, without trying, for a long 
time after reading it. 
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Interest 





'HE above picture gives BOYS’ LIFE 

an unusual chance to expressits hearty 
appreciation of an honored rival, “The 
American Boy,” one of the oldest and 
best boys’ magazines published in this 
country. It shows Mr. James E. West, 
Editor of BOYS’ LIFE and Chief Execu- 
tive of the Boy Scouts of America, present- 
ing to Mr. G. Ogden Ellis, Editor of “The 
American Boy,” the highest award the 
Boy Scouts can bestow, the SilverBuffalo. 


FROM COVER TO COVER 


B* THE way, a college president liked the 


insect-thermometer description, that we 
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published in the June issue, so well that he 
asked for the original drawing, and is having 
copies made of it to give to his friends. 


E SURE to read A Lee Shore. Like Reserve 
Mallet, in the June issue, it packs a man-size 
wallop. 


UU won't go wrong on Bredé Beats His 

Best, or Bred in the Bone, either. 
that is based on W. J. Wilwerding’s first-hand 
knowledge, gained during years in Africa, of 
hippopotamus families. 


Or Toto, 


HE August issue is going to start off with a 

fast-moving airplane 
Written by a former Army aviator and mail 
pilot, it tells of a plane caught at night in a fog 
over New York City. 


story, Fog Marston. 


Throwing a Loop on the 8.8. 
Clements is a story of rescue at sea 
that will make you all sit up— 
and give you a lot of new dope on 
the real working of radio besides. 
It is as thrilling as A Lee Shore— 
but how different! 

Two reels with Sound Effects is the 
first story of a brand-new writer 
that we’re very proud of, Henry B. 
Comstock. He’s the son of Enos 
B. Comstock, one of the artists who 
has been contributing drawings to 
Boys’ Lire for years! We think 
Henry’s first story is good enough to 
brag about. 

Besides these there is a Harold 
Sherman golf 
Strong polo story, and two stories 
of boys in war time: Juan Del 
Machete, and How Davie Took Eliza- 
bethtown. Seven short stories in all. 


story, a Paschal 


N ARTICLES, there'll be an 

account by Commander Rosen- 
dahl, who is now in charge of the 
U. S. Navy’s great new dirigible, 
Akron, of his trip around the world 
in the Graf Zeppelin, and other 
thrilling experiences in Lighter Than 
Air. 

There'll also be an article on trap- 
shooting that tells how a sixteen- 
year-old boy won the United States 
championship against the greatest 
marksman in this line of sport in the 
whole country. And besides these 
two, Sol Metzger will give you 
pointers on tennis, while Dan Beard 
will tell of the “Green Corn Dance.” 
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For a 
“Pleasure-Packed 


VACATION 


Don’t let fatigue rob you of vacation fun! 
Pack a box of Schrafft’s in with your swim 
suit and be prepared. When you begin to tire, 
eat a few pieces of this delicious health-food 
. - . Schrafft’s pure candy gives you quick 
energy for a quick comeback. Your neighbor- 


hood dealer has it, 60¢ to $2.00 the pound. 


_— : © CHRAFET'S belongs in 
sedi the picture of HEALTH 


$1.00 Ib. 


If your vacation plans include a stop-over in New 
ork, Boston or Retone be sure to visit one of 
Schrafft's 40 Famous Stores and Restaurants. SCHRAFFT’S + New York and Boston * OWNED AND OPERATED BY FRANK G. SHATTUCK COMPANY 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE P uly 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


“W’VE a heap of folks die on me,” said Terry. 
“How come that, huh? Looks like you 
ain’t scarcely old enough to lose your people.” 
= Jim Feathergill seated himself in the only 
chair the porch afforded, tilted it back against the 
—— boards, and hooked his bare feet about the 
ront legs, 

“Tm sixteen,” answered Terry Tibb. “Almost, 
anyhow. I'll be it in March, and this is February, 
ain’t it?” 

“Uhuh.” 

The tall storekeeper produced a jack-knife from a 
pocket of his cotton trousers and began to dig the 
broad tip of a blade under his blackened finger-nails 
with a seraping sound so loud in the afternoon still- 
ness that Snook, lying in the shell sand at the foot of 
the steps, cocked an ear and opened an inquiring 
yellow eye. ‘You was tellin’ me about your folks 
dyin’ off,” 

_ The stillness wasn’t really silence, for all sorts of 
little sounds were to be heard if you listened for them: 
the lazy lap of the waves, scarcely more than ripples 
to-day, down there on the beach, the clucking of a 
rusty-red hen scratching under the nearby guava 
bush for a family of yellow chicks, the faint rustling 
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Illustrated by 
Harold N. Anderson 





of the leaves of the wild 
orange tree, the mewing of 
gulls swinging and circling 
against the hazy blue of the 
sky further down the key. 

Terry leaned a thin shoul- 
der-blade against the pillar at 
his back and folded his brown 
hands about one knee. “Ma, 
she died first,’’ he said 
thoughtfully. “That was 
when we were back home in 
Maryland. I was only four 
years old then. 

“When I was about eight 
we came to Florida. Pap got 
sickly and the doctor said 
he’d ought to have sunlight 
and be outdoors like. So we 
came to Pocosin. That’s up 
north of here a good ways.” 

**Must be,’’ agreed the 
storekeeper. ‘“‘Never heard 
tell of it. This here’s a big 
State, though.” 

“That’s where I went to 
school first. I wish I was back 
there. I liked it fine. Seemed 
like it didn’t suit Pap very 
well, though. 

“He died next andI went to 
live with Uncle Harmon, over 
to Bartow. I went to school 
there, too, for most a year. 
*Till Uncle Harmon got killed. 
That was a good school, an 
awful big one with “4 

“Got killed, did he, huh? 
Dave nor Red never told me 
he got killed. What happened 
to him?” 

“Man named Jackson shot 
him,” replied Terry  un- 
emotionally. “He worked at 
a saw-mill a ways outside of 
Bartow, and him and: this 
other man got in a sort of an 
argument like, and then they 
got fightin’ and this other fel- 
ler he out with a pistol and shot Uncle dead.” 

“You don’t say! Did they catch him?” 

“T don’t reckon. I heard Mr. Berry—he lived 
across the street—say the feller got away right soon 
after.” 

*Uhuh, like enough he wouldn’t stay around long. 
And then Dave and Red fetched you over here, huh? 
Sort of cousins 0’ your Pap, ain’t they?” 

“No, they ain’t any kin to Pap. They’re sort of 
related to Ma. Sort of second cousins, I reckon. 
Uncle Harmon was Ma’s step-brother or something, 
and Cousin Dave and Cousin Red are Uncle Harmon’s 
nephews. I don’t know if they’re related to me, 
Mister Jim; not really, I mean.” 

“Don’t seem like they was close, does it? Dave 
claimed you was a cousin, though, the day he come 
along, and said how he was goin’ up to Bartow to fetch 
you here to live with ’°em. Funny he didn’t say 
nothin’ about your uncle gettin’ himself killed off in 
a fight like that. He’s pretty tight-mouthed when he 
wants to be, though. Well, so here you are, huh? 
Been here now—how long is it, Bub?” 

“Since a year ago last September. It seems a sight 
longer than that, though.” 

“So? They treat you pretty’ good, don’t they?” 
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By Ralph Henry Barbour — 







AUNCH 


Feathergill’s faded eyes shot a quick, sidelong look and 
fell again to his knife. After an instant Terry nodded. 

“Sure,” he said. But he didn’t look toward the 
questioner. 

Snook, a clay-colored mongrel with one brown ear, 
sighed and turned over onto his back, his legs asprawl, 
and closed his eyes again. Terry slapped a voracious 
fly from a lean ankle. “Mister Jim, ain’t there some 
way I can go to school again and get me an education? 
They say there ain’t—isn’t any school around here, 
but it don’t stand to reason, Mister Jim!” 

“School?” Feathergill closed his knife with a 
snap and restored it to his pocket. ‘Want to go to 
school, do you, huh? Seems to me a bright youngster 
like you don’t need to do that. You can read right 
nice and you can write better’n what I can. And a 
sight better’n your men-folks. Dave, he can’t scarcely 
put his name to a paper; not so’s you’d know what 
*twas. If you was ignorant, Bub, I could see some 
sense in you going to school, but you're tarnation 
smart, way I look at it. ’Sides, even if you wanted to, 
like you say you do, ’tain’t possible, I reckon. Near- 
est school I know of is up to Marco. Or it might be 
there’s one at Chokoloskee—or Saw Grass; I never 
heard tell. But, anyway, you couldn’t get to them 
places, now could you?” 


FERRY shook his head and sighed. “'That’s what 

they said; Cousin Dave and Cousin Red; but it 
seemed to me like there just had to be a school nearer 
than those places. Ain’t there one in back, Mister 
Jim? At Deep Hole or—or some place?” 

“Deep Hole ain’t nothin’ but two, three houses, 
Bub. It’s pretty much all everglades in back on the 
mainland. Ain’t a town that I ever heard tell of be- 
tween here and Miami, and that’s a good seventy 
miles. If I was you I'd be mighty well pleased to be 
livin’ in a nice place like Friend Joe Key, with plenty 
to eat an’—an’ a good dog an’ a boat—Gorry, looks to 
me like you’re plumb lucky, Bub!” 

“T reckon so,” murmured the boy, dropping his gaze 
to the “good dog” who sleepily swayed his tail as 
though acknowledging the compliment. ‘But he ain’t 
my dog, and it ain’t my boat,”’ he added with a scowl. 
“T ain’t got anything that’s really mine, Mr. Jim.” 

“Don’t tell me he ain’t your dog,” chuckled the 
man. “I notice he don’t pay no heed to no one else 
since you come. Same with the boat. Nobody uses 
it but you. "Sides that, they couldn’t make that out- 
board kicker go ’till you took hold and tinkered it into 
shape. Now don’t you go an’ get yourself dissatis- 
fied, Bub. I reckon there’s a heap o’ youngsters right 
here in this State o’ Florida who'd be mighty glad to 
swap places with you.” 

Terry smiled grudgingly. “‘Who was Friend Joe, 
Mister Jim?” he asked after a moment. 

*“Wasn’t no one. One time a Government survey 
man come here and stayed overnight an’ he told me 
about how this island got its name. He said that 
first-off the name was a French word; F-r-a-n-g-e-r, 
he spelled it. Don’t remember just how he pronounced 
it, but it was somethin’ like Fron-jur, and it meant 
somethin’ about a fringe; like all these keys was a 
fringe to the mainland, see? Well, folks couldn’t get 
their tongues around the French of it an’ so they up 
and called it Friend Joe.” 

*T reckon it would be Franger on the map, though, 
don’t you?” 

“Tt ain’t nothin’ on the map. I had a look at a 
chart one time when there was a yacht put in here for 
gasoline, an’ Friend Joe wasn’t even down on it! You 
mightn’t believe it, Bub, but the U. S. Gov’ment itself 
don’t know the lay of the land along this coast. Why, 
they ain’t got more’n a third of the keys set down on 
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those charts, an’ those they’ve got down is mostly 
out o’ place. Take it below here, around the mouth 
o’ Lostman’s River. The charts don’t show nothin’ 
the way it is. They call it the Ten Thousand Islands 
an’ let it go at that. You got to know the water roun’ 
here, Bub, an’ that’s the truth. Them keys look 
pretty much all alike, an’ once you lose your bearin’s 
it’s all day with you.” 

Terry nodded. “I used to get lost, too, at first, 
but I don’t any more. There was one time I got 





caught in back of Jasper and spent 
most all an afternoon trying to get 
out. *“T'wasn’'t till I noticed a peli- 
can’s nest in a dead tree and remem- 
bered seeing it before that I got 
straightened out.” 

“Well, there’s some in back that’s 
perfectly satisfied the way things is,” 
said Feathergill, chuckling. “If I 
wanted to get out o’ sight for a space, 
like, say, the feller that killed your 
uncle, I don’t know any better place 
than up one or another of these rivers 
an’ creeks. There’s places a man 
could live for years without no one bein’ the wiser.” 

“I don’t hardly ever see anyone,” said Terry. “The 
other day, though, I met a couple of Seminoles in a 
dugout. They were fishing in Long Run.” 

“Yeah, they come over this way now an’ then. 
I’ve seen ’em after tarpon, ‘long in spring. I’ve heard 
they'll eat tarpon, but I don’t know if it’s so. They 
don’t give no trouble, the Injuns; not no more. Looks 
like the wind was comin’ up a mite. Dave an’ Red 
go up to Marco this mornin’, huh?” 

“Yes, they started right early; about half-past 
five.” 

“Ought to be gettin’ back pretty soon, then.” 
Feathergill pulled an ancient watch from a pocket 
and consulted it. ‘Twenty minutes to four already.” 
He eased the chair down and cautiously elongated 
himself. Snook, aroused from slumber, scrambled to 
his feet and looked expectant. Feathergill came to 


the edge of the sagging porch—*gallery”’ he would 
have called it—and sent his gaze traveling slowly over 
the empty, sparkling waters of the Gulf. He was tall 
and startlingly thin, with pale blue eyes that in strong 
light seemed to hold no more color than the cooked 
white of an egg. 

Not a prepossessing citizen, Jim Feathergill, but 
he had shown friendliness, and Terry realized that 
without the storekeeper—and Snook—existence on 
Friend Joe would be a very drab affair. 

*Reckon I'll get back and chop some wood,” 
announced Terry, rising. “Come along, Snook.” 

“Well, so long,”’ said the man. “Seems like 
the wind’s fetchin’ round to the north more, 
huh? If it does you'll be needin’ wood and 
plenty of it.” 


ERRY’S bare feet shuffled along the path 
that led between beach and grass to where, 
a quarter of amiledistant, the unpainted boards 
of the Yandell house showed gray against the 
somber green of the mangroves on the point. 
Snook, well in advance, quested listlessly. 
He had been born on the island, and knew 
every foot of its twenty or so acres. He was 
part hound and part terrier, jovial but un- 
assuming, patient of censure or punishment, 
and devoted to the boy who, his hands in the 


“A man named Jackson shot him,” replied Terry 
unemotionally 
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pockets of his frayed trousers, followed him along the 
path. 

The boy was tall for his fifteen—nearly sixteen— 
years, lean and wiry. He had brown hair that, jy 
need of cutting, stood out in ragged locks from under 
the brim of an old felt hat; nice brown eyes, and a 
mouth which smiled easily and could be as easily 
firm. He was as brown as one of the dead cocolobo 
leaves he trod under his bare feet. 

The Yandell domicile stood about eighty yards from 
the southernmost end of the key. The white beach, 
formed of countless millions of small shells and dis. 
integrated coral, ended a short distance past the house, 
giving place to a fringe of palmettos and cocolobos 
which, around the blunt point, yielded in turn to the 
ever-present mangroves. The building was of one 
story, set some four feet above the sand. A flight of 
steps led upward to the roofed porch. The space 
beneath served as a storehouse for all sorts of things: 
spars and oars, fishing gear, empty iron drums, beams 
and planks salvaged from sea or shore; discarded, use- 
less objects tossed out of the way; logs, ship’s timbers, 
fragments to be split and chopped into firewood. 

Indoors were three rooms, a large one which was 
entered from the porch and ran the length of the 
structure and two smaller ones at the back. The large 
room served all purposes. In a corner was a good mat- 
tress. Terry slept on it comfortably. 

The room at the rear and to the right was Dave's 
and Red’s sleeping quarters. The third room was 
used to hold supplies of all sorts. Food was kept 
there, as well as paints and oils, coils of rope, boat 
hardware, small anchors, and several compasses. 
Some of the articles piled on the shelves or strewn 
about the floor were new, but most had seen service. 
As time went on the collection increased, although 
one object or another occasionally disappeared to 
be sold or traded. 


IERRY didn’t enter the house, but set about 
splitting wood. Presently he viewed the result 
of his labor with satisfaction and climbed the steps. 
“It’s about half-past four,’”> murmured Terry. 
“They ought to be get- 
ting back pretty soon 
now.” Snook dragged 
his tail across the floor- 
ing in agreement. Then 
came the distant beat of 
the Good Luck’s motor, 
and Terry, looking up 
the shore, saw the small 
schooner approach- 
ing under bare poles. He 
could see Cousin Dave 
at the wheel and Cousin 
Red sitting atop the 
cabin. Presently Red Yandell moved 
forward and busied himself in the 
bow. The engine’s throb ceased; the 
boat lost headway. Then the anchor 
splashed. 

Terry and Snook went down 
across the beach, the dog barking a 
welcome to the returned voyagers. 
The Good Luck was a light-draft, 
broad-beamed little schooner, with a 
four-cylinder engine that pushed her 
along at a six-knot gait. 

Presently the tender put off, Dave 
Yandell at the oars. As it drew near 
the small pier Dave shipped his oars, 
and Terry fended the boat away from 
the palmetto spiles. 

“Hold her there,” growled Dave, 
“till we get this truck out.” 

Red mounted to the pier and, while 
Terry held the gunwale, the brothers 
discharged the freight. Then Dave 
joined them and in silence each piled 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


his arms with the purchases and bore them to the 
house. Terry tied the painter before he took up his 
own load, and then, with Snook at his heels, followed 
the men. They were both tall, all of six feet, but 
Red—Terry had never heard his real name—stooped 
and so gave the impression of being shorter than 
Dave. He had red-brown hair which hung in unruly 
locks and at the back reached the collar of his faded 
blue cotton shirt. Beard and mustache were of the 
same hue. Red was in manner the best-natured of the 
brothers; talked the more, smiled frequently, on occa- 
sions even joked with Terry; but for all of that the 
boy liked him the least of the two. 


AVE was dark, his shaggy hair almost black, his 
eyes as nearly black. Unlike Red, he kept the 
hair on his face cut short. Dave it was who held 
authority, grim, silent, often morose. ‘There were 
days when he spoke scarcely a score of words between 
getting up and going to bed. 
Terry helped Red heap the goods in the storeroom 
and then lighted a fire in the cook-stove, brought 
fresh water from the well at the side of the house, 
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and later fetched more wood from the lately cut 
supply. Red prepared the evening meal: bacon, 
boiled potatoes, canned tomatoes and store bread 
washed down with weak coffee. He was a capable 
cook. Snook stood outside the open door, sniffing 
hungrily, too wise to enter until the men had seated 
themselves. Red wielded a heavy foot and a dog’s 
ribs weren’t made of steel. Except when one or an- 
other wanted his plate or his cup replenished no word 
was spoken. Conversation was never a feature of 
meal times. The Yandells believed in giving all their 
attention to the matter of satisfying enormous ap- 
petites, but this evening remarks were fewer and 
demands briefer than common, and it was easy to be 
seen that the brothers had something on their minds. 

They went out onto the porch after the meal was 
over and sat there in their shirt-sleeves, smoking their 
pipes and staring at the darkening sea. Terry fed 
Snook, cleared the table and washed the few dishes. 
Thebiglamp which hung suspended from theceiling was 
lighted and its yellow glare filled the room and threw a 
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The big hand shook him 
roughly. ““You saw nothing. 
Understand? Nothing!” 


broad path across the porch be- 
yond the doorway. Among the 
trophies of the trip up the coast 
was a Fort Myers newspaper, 
and after he had completed his 
duties and added another chunk 
of wood to the fire Terry pulled 
a chair to the table, spread the 
paper before him, rested hischin 
in his palms and proceeded to 
read of the happenings in the 
great world that lay beyond 
the back channel. 

Occasional newspapers—Red 
always brought one home on 
every return from the main- 
land, and perused it in small 
doses for days afterwards— 
comprised Terry’s sole means 
of keeping up with events. 

The paper was opened to an inside page when Terry 
spread it out and so he began to read there. There was 
an account of a golf match which didn’t interest him in 
the least, since he had only the haziest notion what 
golf was. There was a column of local happenings 
which he read sedulously because here and there ap- 
peared a name he had met with before, giving him a 
pleasant sense of acquaintance, and then a column 
about the weather and the tides and, farther down, a 
few items of shipping news. Terry read that. Weather 
predictions and tide tables are always of interest if you 
live by the sea. So, too, is information regarding the 
arrival of a fishing boat with a full cargo or to the effect 
that the City of Manatee’s run to Tampa yesterday, 
was delayed by the breaking of a shaft. Or the para- 
graph following that: “The motor yach Egret, Captain 
Connor, tied up yesterday at the municipal pier after a 
run across from Mobile by way of Tampa. The Egret 
is the property of Mr. Malcomb Sherwood, wealthy 
Cincinnati capitalist, and was recently completed at 
the yards of Hewns and Garrick, Mobile. She is forty- 


" 


eight feet over-all, has a beam of eleven feet and 
six inches, and draws just under four feet of water. 
She is on her way to Miami where the owner 
and his family will join her. Captain Connor 
reports a calm trip across 
the Gulf, and praises the new 
craft warmly. The Egret 
sails this noon for Miami.” 


ERRY wondered what 
it would be like to own 
a cruiser such 
as that. Or 
even to sail in 
one! His eyes 
forgot the 
page and his 
thoughts wan- 
dered afar. 
“s Perhaps some 
day he would 
have a_ boat 
of his own. 
Like the 
Egret. White 
hulled, with 
mahogany 
and brass 
above-deck, 
likely, and a 
gold line from 
stem to stern, 
and the name in brave 
gilt letters. He would 
call her— Well, he didn’t 
know just yet what he would call 
her, but there was one thing he 
did know, and that was there’d be 
no captain aboard to dispute his 
authority. He'd be his own sail- 
ing master, by golly! And he’d 
go everywhere. Maybe to Europe. 
By that time he would know all 
about places because he would 
have been to school and learned 
everything. 

After a long while he sighed 
wistfully, but not unhappily, and 
returned to his reading. The best 
thing about newspapers was that 
they gave you so many wonderful 
things to think about. He was 
still conning that page when Cousin Dave and Cousin 
Red came back from the porch. 

“You better get to bed,”’ said Dave. ‘We got to 
go out again pretty soon. No use you sittin’ up.” 

Terry’s surprise was evident, and Red added with 
a thin chuckle, “* Yes, sir, we plumb forgot somethin’ 
an’ got to take back to Marco for it.” 

“You mean to-night?’ asked Terry. 

“Yes, sir, it’s somethin’ important, an’ Dave and 
me reckon we better % 

“Button your mouth,” growled his brother. 
“You talk too much, Red.” He turned to Terry 
again. ‘‘ You heard what I said,” he added meaningly. 

“Yes, sir, I’m going.” Terry shed his trousers, 
threw back the gray blankets and crept between them. 
They felt comforting. Once he had worn nightshirts 
to bed and lain between sheets, but all that seemed 
very long ago. He turned his face to the wall and let 
his thoughts drift. Through the doorway came the 
lisping of waves from far down the beach and the rasp- 
ing of palmetto leaves in the rising breeze. He won- 
dered what it was that the men had left behind at 
Marco. Something important, as Red had stated, 
else they would never be going all that way in the 
night. He wished he might go, too. But they hadn’t 
offered to let him. 

Sleep comes readily when you’ ve been up and around 
since sunrise, and presently Terry was breathing 
regularly. Once, what time it was he didn’t know, 
he awoke for afew moments. The yellow light was 
stil) on the wall and voices came to him dimly. 

Then it was full daylight and the gulls were calling. 
Snook was fast asleep across his legs and groaned when 
disturbed. The room was chill, but outside the early 
sunlight sparkled on the water and promised later 
warmth. The Good Luck had not returned, for the 
bedroom was empty and he and Snook were alone. 
He splashed himself with cold water and dried his 
shivering body with a towel which had seen too much 
service and then set about breakfast. 

There were three rowboats at the Yandell landing, 
two hauled up on the shore and in process of dissolu- 
tion, their seams gaping, and one which Terry called 
his, lying beside the pier. The latter was a ten-foot 
skiff, staunch in spite of its uncertain age, its ancient 

(Continued on page 50) 


















































































































































BOYS’ LIFE 


They had left the lake at sundown and, amid much snorting and bellowed conversation, had proceeded along a well-beaten trail 


TOTO 


HE WAS much too young, too small 

and too helpless to be out on. the 

African veldt all alone at night. And 

Toto, despite his several hundred pounds 
of bulk, was afraid. 


E WAS on his way along the game-trail, 
hedged by the ever-present thorn bushes, 
and had come to a spot in the open where 
a patch of moonlight lay like a silver- 

spangled rug upon the veldt. He should not have been 
there at all, for he was much too young, too small, too 
helpless and too frightened to be out on the ‘African 
veldt all alone at night, but he had succeeded in getting 
himself into this predicament by his own act, and was 
taking the one course he had left to get out of it. 

Dozens of fanged deaths were abroad, and his 
chances of getting back to his family depended upon 
one thing alone—luck and a lot of it. 

And now it seemed that the luck which had carried 
him this far had deserted him at last. He would 
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gladly have moved on, but for the thing that lay there, 
stretching its sinuous length in the moonlight. Did I 
say “stretched” ?—there must have been some mistake 
about that, for there was a ripple and a twist and the 
thing no longer stretched there; instead, the eight feet 
of black, scaly length were now coiled in the path. 

To the ears of Toto there now came a low, sibilant 
sound; his nostrils caught the reptilian stench of the 
thing, and there, somewhere in the center of the coil, but 
above it, two eyes glinted green in the cold moonlight. 

Toto had not been long upon this earth, but al- 
ready he knew the evil of this thing that blocked his 
progress. His eyes, ears, and nose were attuned won- 
derfully to what went on about him and these, to- 
gether with some inherited instinct, told him that 
before him lay the deadliest serpent in all Africa; a 
black mamba, eight feet long, whose strike was but a 
minute’s interlude between here and eternity. 

Had his mother been there she would undoubtedly 
have stamped its life out in a moment, for an old 
hippopotamus’s skin is very thick, and there is much 
fat underneath it, sothe mamba’s fangs would have had 
small chance to strike through, but Toto’s skin was not 

nearly as thick as his mother’s, 
nor was he as big and fat. He 
was only the size of a grown do- 
mestic pig, and the enraged, 
maternal courage that his mother 
would bring into 
play was lacking in 

him. 
From the direc- 


tion of the big-lake that was his home, he now heard 
his mother’s call and the deep-toned bellowing of his 
father and other members of the herd. ‘‘ Woo-ah, 
wah, wah, wah,’’ they called again and again. His 
mother was mightily disturbed in having lost him and 
her anxiety for his safety had been communicated to 
the whole herd, so that all were nervous and were ex- 
citedly venting their feelings in repeated bellowings. 
Toto.had never felt quite so alone and helpless in his 
short existence here on earth. How he had succeeded 
into getting himself into this fix, even he would have 
had a difficult time to explain, as it had all happened so 
suddenly that he was standing alone and bewildered 
before he knew that he had been separated from the 
rest of the family. True, he had, at the time, heard his 
mother’s call, but circumstances had made it impossi- 
ble for him to get to her, although he yearned to run to 
her side as fast. as his short, little legs would take him. 
His curiosity about the big, new world about him 
had been the cause of his undoing. He should have 
remained at his mother’s side as the family party 
trekked across ‘the veldt, on the way to a native 
shamba, to get some fresh garden truck for dinner. 


HEY had left the lake at sundown, as was their 
custom and, amid much snorting and _ bellowed 
conversation between the elders of the herd, had 
climbed the steep bank that ringed the lake, and pro- 
ceeded along a well-beaten trail, worn deep by years 
of heavy animals moving along it, through the thorn- 
covered veldt toward the place where the Uturos lived. 
The shrill calls of millions of insects filled the night; 
now and then a hyena moaned to another of its filthy 
crew, and a jackal yapped “Y-a-a-a-a, yah, yah, 
yah!”’ as if deriding great and small alike. 

A lion’s rumbling roar came from afar and Toto’s 
father answered with his own bellow. Leo, the lion, 
has the name for being king of beasts, but there are 
many large beasts that roam the same wilderness 
which have no fear of him, and know that he dare not 
engage them in combat. Toto’s father held Leo in 
contempt, and if Leo had dared engage him in battle 
it would have been just too bad for the lion. 

They passed a herd of zebras on the way to 
water and, further on, came to a herd of impalla, 
who snorted in their peculiar sneez- 
ing way and moved a bit to one 
side, but paid no further attention 
to the huge beasts that lumbered 
across the veldt like a weird night- 
mare. 

Soon their nostrils were filled 
with the smells of 
growing maizeand 
millet, and _ the 
older ones turned 
into the field to in- 
vestigate the gar- 
den of the Uturos. 
Being absorbed in 
their inspection, 
they failed to 
watch Toto as 
closely as they 


The huge mouth was 

open and the moon- 

light glinted on rows 
of fiendish teeth 
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FOR ALL BOYS 





was with his father, and no doubt his father felt that 
it was his mother’s business to look after him; at 
any rate Toto had wandered off toward the Uturos’ 
house: a long, low dwelling of dried mud, with a sort 
of veranda built its entire length and long poles laid 
lengthwise for the roof. 

There were so many interesting smells to be investi- 
gated there, and ‘Toto wanted to see what they were 
all about, but he had not reck- 
oned with the mongrel dogs of 
the Uturos. These alsocaught 
his scent and immediately 
started a chorus of yelping. 
This brought the men of the 
household outside, brandish- 
ing spears and torches of fire- 
wood. Now this was entirely 
uncalled and unlooked for; 
Toto had simply wanted to see 
what their house looked like, 
and instead they camerunning 
out making a big kelele (Swa- 
hili term, meaning “noise, 
disturbance”) about his pres- 
ence. 

If it had been you or I, we 
should have stopped to ex- 
plain that we were just look- 
ing around and were peace- 
ably inclined, and the Uturos 
would no doubt have invited 
us into the house, but Toto 
was timid and scared all out of 
proportion to his size, and, so, 
instead of standing his ground 
he turned and ran, and in his 
bewilderment he ran in the 
opposite direction from his 
family. 


T= he had heard his 
mother call to him, which 
was repeated in a loud, hoarse 
bellow by his fathe:, but the 
dogs and firebrands and yell- 
ing natives were back of him, 
and he was much too fright- 
ened to try to reach his family. 

He was not pursued far, 
however, for the calling of 
his father and mother, which 
was now taken up in a chorus 
by the whole hippopotamus 
herd, had attracted the 
Uturos’ attention, and they 
immediately turned in the 
direction of those calls, as they 
now realized fully that their 
gardens were being raided. 

Now Toto’s father and 
mother were no cowards and 
the Uturos respected them 
mightily, but the Uturos were 
desperate because of repeated 
depredations in their gardens 
by every manner of hoofed and 
horned animal that had made 
things look as if there was go- 
ing to be considerable njaa 
(hunger). among them, for the 
long, dry season had taken all 
of their surplus grain from the 
season before, and the rains 
had started late this spring. 

The Uturos usually went 
ut of their way to avoid 
the hippopotamus, but des- 
peration gives courage to even the timid, and they 
knew that the hippopotamus is not to be feared nearly 
as much when he is on land as when he is.in the water, 
so they made a concerted rush at the raiders; throwing 
spears and firebrands and yelling loudly. 

The hippopotamuses gave way under that on- 
slaught, all but Toto’s mother, who somehow sensed 
that he was not there with the rest, and therefore made 
a charge at the Uturos. If you believe that a hippo- 
potamus cannot run fast just try to get in one’s way 
when he is going some place in a hurry. 

The Uturos fell back to their house at once, but the 
womenfolk had brought out fresh firebrands and these 
the men caught up, and under the rain of hot coals 
the old she hippopotamus was forced to retreat. 

For a long time Toto had heard his mother calling, 
as the herd wandered back toward the lake; he 
Wanted to join them and started back in their direc- 
tion, but that is where his difficulties started. 
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were wont to. Perhaps his mother thought that he © 


He had gone but a short distance when he had come 
upon that sinister, slithering thing in the patch of 
moonlight. His first impulse was to turn and bolt 
back the way he had come, but his ears caught a faint 
“*sh-h-h”’ of a scaly body moving through the grass, 
which told him plainly that another of these things 
had crawled up from behind. 

There was no use trying to bolt now; this venomous 
pair had come here on a tryst—something was dis- 





Toto climbed on her huge broad neck and soon was enjoying a regular barge ride 


turbing their privacy and what they considered their 
right-of-way in this land, and they were intent on 
extermination. Death the mamba carries in_ his 
fangs, and death is the thing he deals out to all that 
come in his path. 

Closer and ever closer they slid their scaly lengths, 
and now it seemed but a matter of seconds before the 
final closing in, the quick dart of.a fanged mouth, and 
the end of things for Toto. 

He stood trembling between them, not that he was 
charmed, for these serpents. have no power of charm- 
ing beasts, but because he was too terrified to move 
and fear had paralyzed his senses so that he but 
waited for the end. His only chance for safety seemed 
to be in keeping still, for a move on his part might 
have been taken as a sign of aggression, and this may 
have been what delayed the mambas and gave him a 
few moments of respite. 

But now something else came faintly to his ears; 
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faintly, only because he was intent on these incarna- 
tions of evil that hemmed him in. A murmuring 
sound came nearer and nearer. It sounded much like 
people in low conversation and seemed to come from 
nowhere in particular. 

The mambas apparently sensed this other presence 
too, for they at once seemed to lose much of their 
interest in Toto and were on the alert in an instant, 
as if there was some business that required their 
being some other place at 
once, 

The mumbling sound came 
nearer, and now Toto noted 
that it came from low down 
among the grasses. Then a 
musky odor smote his nos- 
trils. As soon as he detected 
this taint the mambas gath- 
ered their scales about them 
and fled from the scene as if 
they had been called and 
must needs go in haste. 

Then Toto saw a strange 
thing: galloping easily over 
the ground, in long undulat- 
ing leaps, came a party of 
little animals about two feet 
long. They had sharp noses, 
triangular heads, and little 
beady eyes, and looked some- 
what like large weasels, but 
were more plump of body. 
In the daylight one would 
have seen that they had 
grizzled, tan fur and trans- 
verse stripes across their 
backs, but in the subdued 
moonlight Toto was only 
aware that many small beasts 
flashed by him in the wake of 
the mambas, who were soon 
surrounded, and then a duel 
to the death started in which 
Toto had no part. 

There was much quick 
darting in of supple forms and 
a jumping to one side to avoid 
fangs filled with death. For 
a long time this lasted until 
the mambas, outnumbered 
and outwinded, went down 
underneath the scrambling 
and cursing band of blood- 
thirsty little beasts. 

The banded-mongoose 
tribe fed long and heartily on 
black mamba steak that 
night. 

But Toto soon forgot about 
the black mambas and was 
again on his way toward the 
lake and the sounds of snort- 
ing and bellowing that were so 
welcome to his ears. There 
was, however, much danger- 
ous ground to traverse before 
he could again join his kind. 
The night’s foraging had 
taken the party of hippo- 
potamuses a good mile from 
the lake and a mile in Africa 
at night may be full of a 
score of different kinds of 
disaster. 


ye UTIOUSLY he 
wended his way along 
the game trails that led to 
water, for in Africa all game trails lead to water in one 
direction and to food in the other. 

Every kind of four-footed thing scampered across 
the trail before him; spotted genets crossed his path 
intent on their nightly hunt for mice, veldt rats or 
anything else they might sink a tooth into. A black- 
spotted civit cat, that is not a cat at all, started across 
his path, stopped for a moment to stare and then 
went away on mysterious affairs of his own. 

Once a black-backed jackal trotted over to look 
and grin at him with lolling tongue; wondering no 
doubt whether that little fellow would ever be able to 
get back to the lake alive. Meso, the jackal, was only 
about the size of a fox and would not take a chance of 
trying any foolishness with the young hippopotamus, 
but from the look on his sly face I think he had a 
secret hope that he would be there when something 
else pulled Toto down, so that he could join in the 
(Continued on page 44) 
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THE GUIDON 
OF “A” fRGGF 4 


PPECOS MAY! Color horse of old “A” 

Troop was to be sold for hide and 
tallow! And she might have been if 
Win Taylor and a band of marauding 
Apaches hadn’t again tested her mettle. 


HE sun was close above the mountain rims; 

the canyons blue-black shadows. Sundown 

in half an hour. Win Taylor, his face 

strained, leaned forward in the saddle, urged 
his paint horse up the side-hill trail. Sundown, and 
Pecos May not found. 

A distant rifle cracked and the spotted pony halted. 
Win, resting his hand on the saddle horn, listened 
till the echoes died, then started down the trail again. 
Reaching the canyon floor, he crossed it, began 
climbing the west wall. At the summit, the tired 
pony stopped to blow, then scrambled down. Topping 
the second ridge Win Taylor descended another 
eanyon, climbed out. From the second hilltop he 
saw Lew Mills in the arroyo bottom. The strayed 
mules were there, too, and a belled mare. Win 
smiled. The bell mare was Pecos May. 

Ed McRory sidled down the west wall of the 
arroyo. Johnny Morton, mule boss for the Mills- 
Taylor logging outfit, broke from a thick growth of 
juniper along the wash. As Win eased his sweating 
mount toward the draw bottom, Morton’s voice 
rose shrill: 

“A box canyon! How in time, Lew, did them 
orn’ry mules git in here?” 

“Get in?” Mills’ voice was harsh. “Pecos May, 
she led them in. A day lost; two. These mules won’t 
be fit to haul to-morrow.” He paused, then added 
angrily: “I’m getting rid of Pecos May.” 

Win Taylor started. Get rid of Pecos May? He 
urged his pony faster down the slope to the twilight 
of the canyon floor. The mules were stamping 


restlessly. Win heard Lew Mills order: 
“Let’s move. 
valley.” 


Be plumb dark afore we hit the 









Ed McRory rubbed his grizzled chin; he repeated 
Johnny Morton’s words: 

“A box canyon.” Then, slowly: “Yuh don’t 
reckon these here mules was druv in, do you, Lew?” 

“What d’ you mean; drove in?” Mills asked. 

McRory shrugged. 
nei all the rustlers ain’t th’ other side o’ Jordan, 

ills. 

Lew Mills laughed. It had a hard mirthless ring. 

“Talk sense, Ed,” he sneered. “No rustlers in 
Sulphur Valley in ten year. Not since the Apache 
raid of ’86. No, it’s this mischief-makin’ mare. 
I’ve kept her ’cause she was Mis’ Taylor’s pet. But 
I’m done. She’s a soldier’s hoss—an’ she soldiers. 
I aim to sell her now fer hide and tallow.” 

He kneed his horse around, slapped his quirt 
across the white mare’s flank. Pecos May gave a 
startled jump, trotted off down the arroyo, her bell 
clinking tinnily. The mules, jostling and squealing, 
strung out behind. 

Johnny Morton waited, fell in beside Win Taylor. 
It was pitch dark now in the canyon except as a 
momentary spark flashed from a steel shoe. Win 
Taylor’s face was tense. Morton’s voice came from 
the gloom: 

“Yore maw won’t like Mills sellin’ Pecos May. 
Me neither, boy. I’ve rid behind that mare when 
*Pache guns was poppin’.” 

Win Taylor did not answer. His lips were quiver- 
ing. Pecos May, his father’s mount, the color horse 
of ““A”’ Troop, to be sold; for hide and tallow! Johnny 
Morton went on guardedly. 

“Pecos May’s a good hoss, spite of what Lew 


says. An’ I don’t think she led them mules off, 
neither. How’s he know they ain’t rustlers in the 
valley?” 


Up the canyon an owl voiced a shivery hunting call, 
and from some distant eyrie its mate replied. Morton 
reined back his horse. Then he muttered in apology: 

“Confounded owls. Ol’ Geronimo’s broncs used to 
holler thataway when they was signalin’ each other 
to get ready fer a raid.” 

Win Taylor said desperately: 











He felt Pecos May stretch her 
stride to a flat pounding run 
that jerked him forward in 
fierce rocking leaps 
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“Lew can’t sell Pecos May—he’s got no right.” 

“Well, mebbe not.”” Johnny’s voice was doubtful. 
“But Lew was yore paw’s pardner; half the mules is 
his. Dunno as I'd cross Lew. Yo’re jes’ a boy, 
Win. Be tough on yore maw an’ Gran’-pop if Lew 
should quit now.” 


IN knew that Johnny’s words were true enough. 

Still, Pecos May must not be sold. He stared 
ahead, his face grim, as the cavalcade moved on into 
the gloom. Pecos May’s bell tinkled steadily. Min- 
utes slid by. Then a thought touched Win that 
brought relief. He turned to Morton. 

“What’s a fair price for Pecos May?” 

“Huh? Why, let’s see. She’s fourteen year old; 
pretty much stove up. Ten dollars in hard money, 
boy, ’d be my top.” 

Win Taylor nodded. He could see a way out now. 
In his bedroom at the Taylor ranch was a sack con- 
taining fourteen silver dollars. The savings of a 
year; but a cheap price for Pecos May. He spurred 
his horse to ride to Mills and bargain with him, then 
pulled up. He must not seem over-anxious. Four- 
teen silver dollars was his limit. 

As Win fell back to Johnny’s side again, once more 
an owl hooted in the pifions; once more Johnny's 
mount sprang forward under the quick pressure of 
the rider’s knee. Morton said explosively: 

“Tarnation! I’m tellin’ you somethin’ ain’t right. 
Too many owls.” 

“You mean—it’s rustlers?” Win asked quickly. 
He hoped Johnny would say yes; that would clear 
Pecos May. 

Morton’s voice showed disgust, perplexity. 

“T dunno what I mean.” He checked a faint laugh. 
“Tf I didn’t know th’ Injuns was all corraled in the 
San Carlos, I'd say twas Apache.” ; 

“Apache?” the boy muttered. The wind sweeping 
the dark canyon seemed chill. Apache! A sinister 
word in Sulphur Valley. It meant black smoking 
ruins that once had been homes; red-handed treacher- 
ous killings. Win thought of Gran’pop, crippled by 
a poison arrow in his thigh. He had been with the 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


old California column at Apache Pass in ’62, one of a 
handful of men holding the defile — Cochise 
and six hundred braves. 

But to Win most poignant was the uscinony of his 
father. And Pecos May shared in that memory. 
Ten years ago, carrying the guidon of “A” Troop— 
the old 7th from Fort Huachuca—his father, Ser- 
veant Taylor, with six comrades had ridden into an 
ambuseade, a trap set by Geronimo. Far back in the 
Sierras, south of the Line; where, no one knew. A 
single trooper had returned; and Sergeant Taylor’s 
mount—Pecos May. She had carried back his 
father’s splintered guidon lance twisted in the sad- 
dle gear; and the flag too, slashed by bullets from 
the ‘Sharps carbines of the Indians. Pecos May 
had carried it through fire. And now the guidon, 
its colors faded, the gold “A” almost vanished, 
hung above the fire-place mantel. Win was only 
eight then but he remembered. No, Pecos May 
must not be sold. 

He glanced up. He could see Sulphur Valley 
now, touched by a soft radiance of starlight. The 
figures of the riders ahead became distinct. Then 
Lew Mills halted on a grassy mesa, called the boy. 
Pecos May had begun nibbling the tender shoots of 
gramma. Pointing at her, Lew Mills said in his hard 
voice: 

“JT want you to take the mare to Willcos, to Doc 
Grady. Stop at my ranch and tell the missus we lost 
too much time; I won’t be in Sunday ’less she says to. 
But you see her. My little gal’s been sick; I want to 
hear.” 

Win nodded. 

“Lew,” he said, “my mother won’t like your selling 
Pecos May.” 

The man stiffened. 

“She won’t, hey? Well, my say-so is what goes in 
this here partnership.” Mills’ quirt slapped his 
bootleg truculently. ‘“‘I intend to sell the no-count 
crow-bait.”” He sneered. “They’s things I don’t 
like, too.” 

“What things?” asked Win. 

Mills broke into that cold laugh of his. 

“Wal, if you want to know right bad—you. I 
been payin’ you fifteen dollars; that’s top-hand wages 
in the valley. You ain’t worth it. From now on, if 
you stay, you'll take ten.” 


f pnee boy’s shoulders jerked angrily. He started 
swinging from the saddle, but recalling Johnny 
Morton’s words, he checked. He’d been doing a 
man’s work all winter in the tim- 





valley come sun-up, you got no more job with me ’n 
a jack-rabbit.” Mills wheeled. “Push on, boys,” 
he called. 

Looping his riata he made a quick cast. The rope 
flicked through the starlight. Pecos May raised her 
head as the loop settled on her throat. She stood 
docile, inquiring. Mills rode to her, beckoning Win 
to follow. 

“Make a hackamore outa yore rope,” he ordered. 
“She'll follow us if you don’t.” 

“Pecos May doesn’t need a halter,” Win said. 
**She’ll trail me.” 

“Do what I say,” returned Mills’ sharply. 
“She'd ruther boss them mules ’n trail you, any 
time.” 

Win dismounted. No use to argue. He made a 
halter from his rope. Pecos May sniffed his pockets 
as he knotted the strands behind her ears. There 
was good blood in Pecos May; Arab blood. It showed 
in the arched neck, the symmetry of curving flank 
and withers; in her proud glance. She came of stock 
that would carry on to the last heartbeat and beyond. 
But she was old. The black crescent on her broad 
forehead had turned gray. Win remembered when it 
had been glistening jet. That was when she had been 
the guidon horse of ““A” Troop. He slipped the bell 
strap from the silky throat. Pecos May moved 
uneasily. 

Then Morton and McRory shouted goodbyes, the 
mules clattered away through the rustling gramma. 
Pecos May gave a startled squeal. Her mules; her 
duty lay with them. She lunged; the rope cut 
through Win’s hand; the harsh sisal fibres burned his 
palm. He whirled, threw a wrap about his waist, 
called: 

“‘H—up, ste—eady, May!” 

But the mare dragged him sliding through the 
grass a full fifteen yards. Then she halted; turned, 
head slightly lowered, ears cocked forward. It was 
apparent she was much dismayed; bewildered, too. 
First, her bell was not jingling: She sent ripples 
through her velvet coat; it failed to ring. And the 
mules were running off. Once more Pecos May started 
after them. Win shouted: 

“Ste—eady, old girl, ste—eady! 
May,” and jerked the halter. 

At last the mare appeared to understand. She 
stopped dead in her tracks gazing after the mules and 
riders. They were fast merging with the shadows; 
became a dust cloud, smoky, faint. Suddenly Pecos 


We're not going, 


Understand this; if the mare ain’t gone outa the 
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May let her head fall; her body sagged. She turned, 
walked back to Win Taylor, stared at him, discon- 
solate, forlorn. She knew that her work had been 
taken from her. To Win her eyes seemed pleading 
for a reason, for another chance. The boy looked 
away 

“N’ mind, old girl,’’ he said. A queer huskiness 
had come into his voice. “Who ever said Lew Mills 
was a judge of either men or horses?” 

Win strode to the spotted pony, climbed in the 
saddle. Pecos May fell in behind. As he rode down 
into the valley, the boy’s thoughts were bitter against 
Mills. He resolved not to return to the logging camp. 
Instead he’d take Pecos May to the ranch, leave her 
with his mother and gran’pop, then strike north for 
the mines in Dos Cabesas. No, it would not do. His 
mother had an interest in those timber claims in the 
Dragoons where Mills was logging. Win knew he 
should stay. 


E RODE on. Two thoughts kept pounding 
through his mind to the rough jolting of the 
pony’s gait. He mustn’t quit, he must keep Pecos 
May. Again an owl hooted from the dark summits 
of the Dragoons. To Win Taylor, born in Sulphur 
Valley, with the plainsman’s heritage of sharpened 
senses, that sound should have brought its message. 
But Win was buried in abstraction; torn between two 
thoughts and a decision to be made. 

At last, glancing up, he saw the yellow twinkling 
gleam that marked the home ranch windows; and to 
the north a dimmer spark that was Mills’ ranch. 
Mills expected him to ride there, deliver that message 
to his wife. Win’s lip curled. He could find another 
messenger. The boy looked back. Pecos May was 
following, but her head turned south as if she still 
looked for her charges and felt she must be ready to 
take up her duties. Curiously the boy reined in his 
spotted horse. 

“You wouldn’t go back; help him, Pecos May, 
after he’s kicked you out?” he asked. 

The mare lifted her head. Her eyes in the shadows 
were softly luminous. They spoke plainer than words 
could have. Pecos May nickered too, and trotting 
southward till the halter tightened, strained against 
it. Win shook his head. He was sorry he had 
spoken. 

“Pecos May, I didn’t mean to tease you. You 
wouldn’t quit and I can’t either’ He groaned. 
*‘What will happen to you, Pecos May?” 

(Continued on page 46) 








ber; still, he was, as Johnny said, 
only a boy. A long silence fol- 
lowed. He felt Lew Mills’ sar- 
donic glance. At last he answered, 
choosing his words: 

“Ten a month, then.” He 
tried to hold his voice level. 
“But about Pecos May. I want 
to buy her.” 

Mills’ harsh laugh was _ re- 
peated. 

“Buy her! An’ keep her fer a 
pet! How long "fore she’d lead 
the mules away agin? Boy, you 
couldn’t buy that mare fer—fer 
fifty dollars.” 

“Til give you sixty,” Win 
broke out, all caution vanishing. 
“Pecos May’s not just a horse, 
Lew. She was Father’s mount. 
I've got to have her!” 

“Sure enough?” asked Mills 
ironically, “Well, quit then an’ 
ride herd on the ol’ crow-bait. 








He swung the rifle on a figure 
crouched behind a Yucca 
clump 
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A LEE SHORE 


SEAPLANE down! Drifting onto the 

rocks of a lee shore! Ensign Larry 

Rodgers of the destroyer “Walker” had 

to employ seamanship not taught at 
Annapolis! 


AN DIEGO BAY was alive with the brisk 

Saturday-morning activity of the Destroyer 

force. Sputtering deeply laden motor sailing 

launches plodded between the landing and the 

neat clumps of destroyers at the mooring buoys, or 

clustered in noisy schools around the accommodation 

ladders of the mother ships. The tiny round-canopied 

dories wove in and out among the big craft, bobbing 
and rolling across the wakes of the larger boats. 

Ensign Larry Rodgers, marooned on the quarter- 
deck of the flagship between trips of his boat, edged 
clear of the crowd of senior officers around the gang- 
way and watched a lone destroyer standing in from 
the drill grounds. His eyes sparkled admiringly as the 
slim craft rounded up under the flagship’s stern and 
angled across the tide toward her mooring buoy. 

‘Like to see that done with anything else but a 
torpedo boat,” he thought as the destroyer slipped 
along-side her division with the sure precision of 
perfectly controlled power. ‘Which means, Larry, 
my boy, that you wouldn’t swap your billet on the 
Walker to be a commander on a battleship.” He 
grinned at his own enthusiasm, but his eyes shifted to 
another division farther down the bay, where his own 
ship was moored. “No, sir, the Old Man may be a 
little peevish, but if the Exec can stand it I guess a 
non-ratey ensign can.” 

From the first Larry had been fascinated by the 
sheer mechanical perfection of the destroyers. <A 
year of standing watch on one of them had only 
sharpened his appreciation. His first commanding 
officer had made opportunities for all the officers to 
handle the ship, even letting them take her for brief 
intervals during maneuvers. But the new captain, 
Commander Hinkle, had different ideas on breaking 
in young officers. Loud and often he voiced his dis- 
approval of the practice of assigning ensigns 
to destroyer duty. 

“Destroyers,” the new captain was fond of 
repeating, “are not school ships. Ensigns 
belong on battleships where they can be 
properly grounded in subordination.” 

Larry, the youngest, bore the brunt of the 
captain’s wrath. Only that morning he had 
been threatened with dire consequences for 
allowing the torpedo gang to work on deck 
in dungarees after knocking off time the night 
before, a practice permitted without question 
on most other ships. 

“Destroyers are not school ships, sir.” 

Larry whirled at the familiar phrase. The 
voice, bitter with suppressed resentment, 
came from behind the searchlight stand 
amidships. Unable to move away without 
disclosing his presence the ensign waited 
uncomfortably. 

“Boys, sir. Half-baked boys. 
why I put in that 
letter.” 

“Letter? Larry 
paled with a sudden 
premonition. Mr. 
Withers, the executive 
officer, all the others 
had told him to pay no 
attention to the cap- 
tain’s threats, assured 
him that he was making 
good on the ship. But 
his knees suddenly felt 
weak now as he waited. 

A deeper voice 
rumbled inaudibly, then 
Captain Hinkle re- 
sumed. “What if you 
do have to send him to 
battleships? Just 
what he and some of 
these other junior officers need. If you hadn’t ap- 
proved it——” 

Larry looked around miserably for some means of 
escape as the significance of what he had heard dawned 
upon him. 

“Hadn’t approved.”. He knew with a sickening 
feeling of despair that it was he who would be sent 
to battleships. The voice went on, but Larry, striving 


That's 


“Mr. Rodgers, it’s 
an admiral!” 


to realize the sudden destruction of all his hopes, 
heard nothing more. 


VIDENTLY the captain had lost no time in an- 
nouncing the news, for Lieutenant Withers told 
Larry as soon as the former had gone ashore. Always 
sparing of words the executive officer added little to the 
bare statement that orders detaching Larry had been 
approved by the Force Commander, and would come 
through in a few days. But a half-hour later when 
Withers in turn started ashore, leaving Larry on 
board with the week-end duty as ship-keper, he 
paused at the head of the accommodation ladder with 
a sudden gleam of friendliness in his eyes. 

“Tl be getting my own ship one of these days. 
When I do, I'll know where to look for a good watch 
officer.” 

He was down the ladder before Larry could find 
words to thank him but the quiet assurance was a 
crumb of comfort to the disconsolate ensign. 

The ship was quiet. Everyone who could get ashore 
had gone. Larry moved about restlessly, like a man 
who goes through the rooms of a cherished home, 
touching familiar pieces of furniture in an unconscious 
effort to store them up in his memory before an un- 
willing leave-taking. He paused in front of the ward- 
room bulletin board, reread a recent order announcing 
a new emergency signal for getting under way, then 
went back up on deck. Everything seemed to remind 
him that he was leaving. Only a day or so before 
he had read that order and mentally planned the steps 
he would take to get the ship underway in the shortest 
possible time. 

One of the rare northwest storms was making up 
outside, and the wind whipped across the bay from 
Point Loma with growing force. He wandered up on 
the forecastle where the mooring lines creaked and 

groaned as they rendered 
through the _ chocks 
Against the bows of the 
inner ships in the division 


the iron buoy and the 
chains that led from 
their forecastles clanked 
hollowly. The division 
was tailed out almost 
across the channel. Over 
the sterns of the six de- 
stroyers Larry could see 
the lights of the flagship, 
looking dangerously close 
in the clear night air. 
t After glancing again at 
& the moorings he went 
i back aft. 
' Some of the men were 
already returning from 
liberty as he waited on deck for the nine o’clock re- 
ports from the chief petty officers on duty. As they 
scrambled aboard, the blue-jackets shook water from 
their liberty clothes and hurried into the lee of the 
after stack. 
“T’ll bet it’s kicking up a nice sea outside.” 
Larry turned and saw Lewis, the lieutenant on duty 
in charge of the division. 
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“‘T see you've taken up the slack.”’ Lewis went on 
pointing at the after mooring lines. “‘Wonder how 
we're riding forr’d? It would be a bad night to go 
drifting around the bay.” 

“T just had a look, sir. We seem to be holding al] 
right.” 

“Well, T'll have the Lane keep steam on for the 
night. You take the steam duty at ten, don’t you?” 

“Yes, sir. Our boiler’s lit off and we’re connecting 
up now.” Larry pointed at two firemen who were 
rigging the steam connection that would supply steam 
for heating and lights to the other ships of the division, 

Lewis sauntered toward the brow that led to the 
next ship, then hesitated uncertainly and came back, 

“Withers told me about your being detached. It’s a 
tough break, Rodgers.” 

“Thank you.” Larry was visibly embarrassed by 
the other’s sympathy. “It won’t be easy - 

Both turned abruptly at a sound that came across 
the water, the hoarse grunt of a water-clogged ship's 
whistle. It broke out into a full bellow. Both ran to 
the rail and stared toward the flagship. The whistle 
stopped then let go again. 

“Two.”’ Lewis counted aloud. They looked won- 
deringly at each other as the signal continued. Men 
clustered about them, staring excitedly into the dark- 
ness. The blinker lights of the flagship winked 
furiously. 

“Three—four!” Lewis finished. “All destroyers 
underway!” 


| ce an instant their thoughts were chaotic. Under- 
way immediately—in weather like that. Half 
the men, nearly all the officers, were ashore, scattered 
far and wide on their week-end liberty. It couldn’t be 
a drill. A dozen wild conjectures flitted through their 
minds. Larry spoke first, his whole body tense with 
sudden determination. 

“IT can get her out, sir, in half an hour, fifteen 
minutes.” 

“Steam on one ship—two ships.” Lewis was 
thinking aloud, conjecture forgotten, intent on meet- 
ing the emergency. “The boats will be ready, but 
who can take °em out—”’ Suddenly becoming aware 
of Larry’s meaning, he started to smile at the ensign’s 

eagerness. “‘No job for an ensign to 
take out a ship inthat—”’ He stopped 
speaking abruptly. The smile faded. 
“Why not?” He asked himself. The 
order was unmistakable. ‘Four long 
blasts from the flagship. All destroy- 
ers get underway immediately.” 

Larry turned to Quinn, the Walker's 
grizzled old chief boatswain mate. 
“Orders to get underway immedi- 
ately,” he explained. ‘Tell the en- 
gine room. Find out how soon they'll 
be ready. Station sea watches, any 
men you can find.” 

Quinn hurried off, his seamed old 
face unruffled by any trace of excite- 
ment. Larry turned back to Lewis. 

“T can take her out, sir.” A signal- 
man ran up with a signal. ALL 
DESTROYERS GET UNDERWAY 
AND STAND OUT. PREPARED 

TO MAKE FULL POWER. He handed the form 
to Lewis. “There you are, sir. Nothing about 
waiting for commanding officers.” 

“We're tailed out right across the channel. And no 
telling what’s up outside.” Lewis eyed Larry specu- 
latively. Withers, he remembered, had said that 
Rodgers was a likely youngster. Then as three or 
four of the other shipkeepers came hurrying toward 
them, he turned to meet them. “All right, Rodgers. 
Go to it. Let me know when you're ready. If no 
other Walker officers show up, out you go with her. 
And if you’re ready first, the Zane can wait to give 
steam to the others.” 

**Steam on two boilers in ten minutes, sir.”” Booth, 
the chief machinist’s mate, panted as he came up the 
ladder from theengineroom. “But the men, sir——’ 

““How many aboard?” Larry interrupted. 

“Fifteen, eighteen, sir. If it’s a pinch 

“All ships ordered out. All the others will be 
trying to beat us,” Larry interjected. 

“Well, if that’s it, sir, we'll work it somehow.” 

Something of Larry’s enthusiasm was infecting the 
men. Quinn came forward at a run. The deck 
force, some shivering in underclothes, and others still 
in liberty blues, were already tailing out the boat falls. 
The ships alongside boiled with activity as Larry 
made for the Walker’s bridge. 
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As he reached it the bridge watch was already 
assembling. A quartermaster reported that the main 
engines were tested. Larry leaned out and watched 
the direction of the wind for a moment, then glanced 
at the mooring lines. On the forecastle men were 
standing by them. 

“Single up,” he called to Quinn and the men sprang 
at the lines to cast off the extra turns. The Walker 
was surging impatiently against the next ship as if she 
was eager to be off. Stifling a sudden doubt of his own 
ability, Larry calmly 
assured himself 
that the men were 
all at their stations 
and turned to go aft 
and report to Lewis, 
but the latter ap- 
peared on the fore- 
castle of the next 
ship and waved. 

“Cast off when 
you are ready. And 
good luck.” The 
voice came faintly 
above the whine of 
the wind in the 
Walker's topham- 
per. 
“Stand by your 
lines!” Larry called 
to the men on the 
forecastle. He saw 
Quinn glance up- 
ward, and the un- 
worried confidence 
in the old chief’s 
face was like a 
friendly handclasp 
in the dark. “Let 
go aft! Larry di- 
rected and the quar- 
termaster passed the 
word over the voice 
tube. As the after 
lines were let go, the 
stern sheered out 
slightly from the 
other ships. 


ARRY shoved 
down the en- 
gine telegraphs and 
sprang to the rail as 
the ship throbbed 
and began to slip 
astern. Astonished 
at the sudden cold 
calm that settled 
over him, he 
watched the black bulk of the flagship looming 
threateningly over the stern. The bow dragged 
slowly clear of the division, and the stern fell off 
rapidly as it felt the full force of the wind. He held 
on grimly, trying to estimate the distance that sep- 
arated the ships. Then at the last possible minute 
he threw the port annunciator over to full ahead and 
felt the ship’s frail hull shudder under the violent 
drive of her engines. Before the tense men on 
the Walker's bridge had time to realize that they 
would clear, the destroyer was heading down the 
channel gathering speed with every turn of her 
screws. 

While he conned her through the twisting channel 
that led under the lee of Point Loma, Larry’s spirits 
lifted on a wave of elation. Next week he would 
leave, but nothizg now could deprive him of this 
chance at least. Far astern other running lights came 
on as more ships got under way. But the Walker 
was well in the lead. No shadow of fear troubled 
him, all hesitation was submerged in his absorption 
in piloting down the channel. 

He was still unable to guess the reason for the sud- 
den orders as the whistle buoy was picked up beyond 
Point Loma. Then as the bow drove into the first 
huge roller coming in out of the open Pacific a man 
scurried up with a message from the radio room. 
Larry snatched it and hurried over to the lighted 
chart board. 

SEAPLANE DOWN SOUTH OF OCEANSIDE 
ALL DESTROYERS FORM SEARCH LINE 
APPROXIMATE BEARING TWO SEVEN O UN- 
VERIFIED REPORT GIVES POSITION OF 
PLANE BEARING TWO EIGHT FIVE FROM 
MOUNT SOLEDAD AT 1930. 

_Larry hastily scanned the chart. The position 
given would put the plane close to the rocks and with- 
in half an hour’s run of the whistle buoy. The search 
line would best cover the whole possible area, but 
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one ship would have to skirt the coast line. There 
would be inevitable delay in forming the line. The 
more urgent and most dangerous job, he knew, would 
go to the most experienced officer. But if the plane 
was actually close in with that sea running, every 
minute might be its last. He seized a blank and 
scribbled a message. 

WALKER PROCEEDING TO EXAMINE 
SHORE-LINE. 


At first he tried full speed, but seas towered above 





A broken oar, a momentary error in steering and the boat would be over in an instant 


the driving blow, plunged downward swiftly and 
came green over the forecastle to bring up against the 
deckhouse with stunning force. The ship brought 
up twice as if she had flung into a solid wall. Larry 
slowed, first to twenty knots, then to fifteen. Even 
then frames groaned, and at times it seemed that the 
bow gun would be ripped away by the force of the 
thundering cascades of water. 

But, hanging to stanchions, thrashed and pounded 
against bulkheads by the frenzy of motion, the 
Walker’s depleted company grimly clung to their 
tasks. Every man not on watch was stationed on 
lookout. As white spray began to show up to lee- 
ward the searchlights were turned on, and their trim 
beams waved back and forth across troubled water. 
Dazzling sheets of white foam sprang into view as the 
light picked out isolated rocks. Beyond, the long 
line of rocky coast was smothered in spray. 

*There’s somethin’, sir!’”” Quinn shouted from the 
after end of the bridge. “Broad on the starboard 
bow!” 

Larry’s heart sank as he saw an inconspicuous spot 
close in under the bluffs. The beam of the search- 
light wavered, came back. Something waved, then 
they all saw the figures of men perched precariously 
on a half-submerged hulk. 

“Stop port engine!” Larry called instinctively. 
“Left rudder!” The bow came up into the wind. 
He turned on a light and stared at the soundings on 
the chart. Deep water ran in close to the beach. 
But outlying rocks were everywhere. And the plane 
was drifting visibly nearer the breakers. 


HE BROUGHT the ship around until she lay 
directly off the wreck with her stern toward it. 
With the engines turning over slowly she drifted 
nearer. Quinh appeared and stood silently at Larry’s 
side. The officer turned with unspoken gratitude in 
his eyes. 
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“What d’you think, Quinn? Can we reach her 
with the ship?” 

The chief eyed the breakers carefully. “I sent a 
man aft to sound over the stern. It'd be the quickest 
way. Might work—and they need action.” 

Something in the old fellow’s matter-of-fact confi- 
dence revived Larry’s spirits. He eyed the chart 
again. The man at the voice tube from the after deck- 
house sang out. 

“By the deep nine.” 

Larry nodded at 
Quinn. “Try to get 
a line to them from 
aft as soon as you 
can.” 

The chief left. 
Slowly the destroyer 
drifted down on the 
plane. They could 
see the faces of the 
men on her now, 
five or six of them. 
Just beyond it spray 
spurted up from a 
submerged rock. 

“And a half five.” 
Thirty-three feet. 
Butthey werewithin 
a hundred yards 
now. Larry’s face 
grew white. The 
other men watched 
him tensely. 

A huge sea lifted 
the bow high in the 
air, raced under 
them. In its wake 
Larry caught a 
glimpse of foam 
swirling around a 
jagged rock not a 
hundred feet off the 
starboard beam. 

“Full ahead 
both!” He shouted 
above the roar of 
the sea. The ship 
leaped forward like 
a startled deer. 
Water thundered on 
the forecastle; for 
an instant it seemed 
that they were div- 
ing for the bottom. 
Then with a great 
shudder she _ lifted 
clear, shook off the 
weight. 

Quinn reappeared 
as the ship plunged seaward. ‘Close that was, sir,”. 
he shouted with a brief grin as he reached Larry’s side. 

At a thousand yards from the hidden rock they 
rounded to again. “What do you say, Quinn?” 
Larry asked, frankly puzzled. “A boat could reach 
them, but it would never pull back against that sea.” 

“T’ll say it couldn’t,’’ Quinn answered, staring back 
at the receding wreck. “An’ they got just about 
half an hour before they hits them rocks.” He lapsed 
into thought. After a pause he looked up. “I 
know one stunt, sir.” 

“What?” Larry asked eagerly. 

“With a line from the ship a boat might make it 
back. The ship bein’ close. I'll try it if you want 
to take another chance with the ship.” 

Larry’s eyes glinted with new hope. “How about 
oil?” ‘ 
“That'll do it, sir.” Quinn hitched up his trousers 
and turned away. “ Beggin’ your pardon, sir, but 
the men ain’t worryin’ none about the way you 
handles her.” 

Larry still hesitated, his eyes on the boiling sea 
around the wreck. He was grateful for the darkness 
that hid his flush of pleasure at the old fellow’s praise. 
There were few things that Quinn hadn’t seen in the 
torpedo boats. The image of that waiting rock came 
up before his eyes. It would rip the bottom out of 
the ship in ten seconds. But beyond it were those 
appealing white faces on the wreck. He whirled on 
Quinn. 

“Do you know how to use oil?” 

“Yes, sir, we dragged it for two days on the 
old 43 

“All right. Get it out. I'll ease in toward the 
wreck.” 

““Whaleboat’ll be ready in five minutes, sir. I'll 
take it.” 

The oil seemed to move directly to windward as the 

(Concluded on page 47) . 




















































































































DOUBLE PLAY! 
By Harold M. Sherman 


ILLUSTRATED BY ROBERT A. GRAEF 


CONCLUSION 


AVE MALCOM, first up in Cedar Springs’ 
half of the seventh, fouled off three pitches 
with the count three and two. A cheer 
went up as Steam Johnson, trying to get 

a fast one over for the last strike, missed the corner 
of the plate and issued his first base on balls of the 
game. 

“There we are!”’ cried Corky Moran, gleefully, 
**What did I tell you? Wait this guy out! Ill shoot 
the first one who swings at a bad pitch!” 

Captain Newt Stevens went to the plate, fire in his 
eye. He’d secured the only hit thus far for his team 
and was confident of repeating. Again the count went 
to three and two and the Cedar Springs crowd yelled 
for Steam Johnson to walk him also, but Newt was 
forced to swing at the next pitch which cut the center 
of the plate with dazzling speed. He missed the ball 
cleanly, and flung his bat from him in disgust. 

“Yes, that baby’s weakening!” he growled, as he 
came back to the bench. “But he’s weakening in the 
wrong direction!” 

‘“‘Here’s your chance, Al!” called Coach Moran to 
the fellow who had been striving for a come-back. 
“You’re next up. Get a hit and all will be forgiven!” 

Al approached the plate with adetermination born of 
despair. He had fanned once and flied out once, arecord 
comparable with that of any of his team-mates. 

“Here comes Weak Knees!” greeted the Everett 
infield, opening up on him for the first time. “Well 
well! Another strikeout for you. Steam, old boy! 
Lay him away in moth balls. He’s ready to curl up 
and die any time!” 

Al colored. He had wondered that he had not 
been “ridden” before, but this was the first time he 
had been up with a man on base. Everett had not 
been called upon to talk up the situation to its pitcher 
so thoroughly had Steam Johnson attended to his job. 
Even now there was no evidence of a Cedar Springs’ 
rally in prospect, for Steam himself had placed the man 
on base, and all batters had appeared alike to him. 

*“Weak Knees!” The salutation stung Al as a slap 
in the face. 

“Shut up!” said Al, and looked appealingly at the 
umpire. 

“Oh, so you recognize the name, do you?” 
rejoined the Everett catcher, bitingly. ‘‘ You’re 
not very crazy to get on base, are you, Weak 
Knees? You don’t like to slide any more, do 
you? Well, just take three weak little swings 
and get it over with. Nobody’ll blame you the 
way Steam’s pitching to-day. You’ve got plenty 
of company!” 

Al, compressing his lips, realized his folly in 
having betrayed the slightest reaction to the 
taunts. But this thing had been on his mind so 


i 
long and he’d looked forward with such hopes j 


of redeeming himself in the Everett game that 
the flinging of “Weak Knees” at him had 
caused him to make involuntary protest. 

Steam’s first pitch - 
was a strike ball j 
which Al did not 
swing at. 

“Oh, so you’re go- 
ing to be counted out 


Coach Moran took “A: 
a practiced hold 
of the leg 


with the baton your shoulder, eh?” 
roasted the catcher. “Well, that’s 
an idea! And you can always claim 
the balls weren’t over!” 

The catcher’s chatter continued as 
Steam followed with other pitches 
which brought the count to two 
and two. 

“One more, Weak Knees, and you 
can trot back to the bench! Re- 
member me to the rest of the boys, 
will you?” 





EDAR SPRINGS’ second baseman, never so 

much as taking his eyes off the form on the 
mound, was burning with a desire to club the whole 
Everett team with his bat. But the only way he 
could do it was to ply his bat against the ball. And 
here it came—a blinding shaft of white! What 
fast ones that Steam could throw! This one was 
coming right over the outside corner, waist high. 
Steam was trying to sneak it past. Call him 
“Weak Knees,” would they? 

Crack! 

It was the first healthy sound of bat meeting ball 
that had occurred in all afternoon on Cedar Springs’ 
side and the home folks came up on their feet. They 
craned their necks, too, and stood on each other’s 
toes watching two Everett: fielders madly chasing a 
ball which struck between them’ ‘and was ‘rolling 
swiftly toward the fence. 

“It’s a two bagger—no, a three bagger!”’ screamed 
a hysterical voice as Dave Malcom scored :fromifirst 
with Cedar Springs’ first run of the game, and Al 










































rounded second with. Everett’s center fielder just 
laying his hands on the ball. It was not necessary 
in this instance for Al to slide the coacher 
on third motioned to him to come into third 
standing up... This he did, squatting on the bag 
to get his breath as the ball was relayed in to 
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“Runner safel” 






second base. He couldn’t resist grinning his derision 
at the Everett infield which had taken such pleasure 
in taunting him. 

“What you got to say now?” he called, as team- 
mates shouted joyous nothings at him. 

“You shut your eyes and swung at it!” rejoined 
the Everett catcher. ‘Fool luck! Come on, Steam! 
Don’t hit this baby’s bat for him!” 

The next batter was Jimmy Nelson and, with only 
one down, there was a fine chance of scoring Al from 
third with a sacrifice fly. This Jimmy proceeded to 
do, crossing Steam as per Coach’s orders by swinging 
at the first ball. His fly to left sent Al across the 
plate with Cedar Springs’ second run. 

“And now we're right back in the ball game!” 
shouted a home rooter. 

Steam Johnson ended Cedar Springs’ short rally, 
however, by striking out Ray Leach, and the teams 
went into the first of the eighth with the score too 
close for comfort. 

“Good boy!” commended Ted warmly, as he ac- 
companied Al out on the diamond. 

“That was a beautiful hit you made and a great 
time you picked to do it.” 

“Thanks!” said Al, eyes glistening. “But I hope 
I can do more before the game's over. I—I feel that 
I'm still in debt on what I’ve done before.” 

“You’re ace high with me right now,” rejoined 
Cedar Springs’ pitcher as he turned toward the 
plate. “And I'd say it’s up to some of the others to 
do something!” 

Encouraged by the turn in the game, Ted pitched 
strongly against Everett in the eighth and while one 
man got on through a single, he advanced no further 
than second. 

“Make Steam pitch!” was Corky Moran’s com- 
mand as his players took up their bats. “You're 
gradually wearing him down. I think you'll be able 
to get to him more this inning.” 

It looked that way when Stout Baker, first up, 
doubled sharply to left. Jerry Lee, right fielder, 
followed with a looping single which fell safely just 
over short and there were men on first and third 
with none out! 

“Good-bye ball game!” sang Cedar Springs’ 
rooters. 

But Ted Dunkirk was at bat, Coach Moran re- 
fusing to remove him for a pinch hitter, and Ted 
ingloriously struck out. 

And when Howie Abbott succeeded in raising a 
long fly to center field the Cedar Springs’ crowd 
went mad with joy to see Stout Baker scampering 
over the home plate with the score which knotted 
the count—3 to 3! 

With the two down, Dave Malcom provided the last 
out by grounding to first, and Cedar Springs took the 
field for the start of the ninth inning—heads up! 

**Looks like it might be an over-time game!” sur- 
mised an Everett fan. “Unless we get our big guns 
going this inning!” 

“That’s right, Clancy’s up again, isn’t he?” re- 
marked another. “He’s due for another hit!” 

Spurred to a frenzy by their Coach, the Everett 
team came out of the dugout for their bats the 
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FOR ALL BOYS 





first of the ninth, determined to all but drive Cedar 
Springs from the field. According to their Coach, 
Everett had a vastly better nine which was being 
shown up by a team of fighters. Cedar Springs, fac- 
ing pitching which had allowed but a scratch hit in six 
innings, had been undismayed . . . had kept coming 
out for more punishment . . . and had finally drawn 
upeven. “They never should have caught you,” the 
Everett Coach told his players. ‘You should have 
gotten to their pitcher for more than three runs. You 
had him in the hole with men on bases three different 
innings and blew the chance to score. Now go out 
there and show those boys just how superior to them 
you really are. Make a walk-away of the game!” 

Great words, these! As though they were “no 
easier said than done.” But the little pep talk did 
succeed in putting the Everett nine on its mettle. 
The first man up immediately proceeded to do his 
share toward rectifying matters by punching a long 
single to left. He had half a mind to try for second 
on the hit, but thought better of it in the nick of 
time to keep from getting caught as he scampered 
back to first after rounding the base. 

“Get this man around!” became Everett’s slogan. 
“Put over one more run and we'll hold Cedar Springs’ 
in their half. Old Steam will turn on all the speed 
he’s got and he’ll end the game—one, two, three!” 

Trying to bunt the runner down to second, the 
next batter popped a foul which was caught by 
catcher Stout Baker. Stout held up the ball glee- 
fully and walked out ahead of the plate to hand it 
back to pitcher Dunkirk. 

“We'll get ’em for you, Ted!” he reassured. 

But Ted was not so certain. 

“Look who’s up next,” he said, nodding toward 
Home Run Clancy. ‘“What’ll we do with this 
customer?” 

Stout considered. He took a look at the fielders 
moving back toward the fence. Ted had handled 
Clancy easily after his first time at bat but one never 
could tell when this powerful hitter might connect 
again. 
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it’s good baseball!” 











Clancy tossed aside his bat and trotted down the 
first base line while the Everett crowd jeered. 

* Afraid to let him hit!” 

“Thought he’d break up the game, eh?” 

With men on first and second and one out, Everett 
was faced with an excellent scoring opportunity. The 
Cedar Springs’ crowd held its breath as Ted pitched to 
the next batter. A single could drive the man in from 
second and another run could easily mean the game. 
Ted pitched with such care, endeavoring not to give 
the batter a good ball to strike at, that he found him- 
self in the hole with three balls and one strike. The 
Everett rooters set up a terrific din at this. 

“Walk him! Walk him!” they shrieked. _ 

And Ted, though he had not so intended, pitched 
the fourth ball wide of the plate and found himself 
confronted with the bases full. 

“‘He’s blowing up!” cried someone, 
as Ted’s team-mates gathering about 
him, shouted encouragement. 

“Don’t let that worry you, Ted, 
old boy! 

“Now we've a play for every 
base!” said Newt. “‘On your toes, 
gang! We're going to pull out of 
this!” 

“Pitch to me, big fellow!” urged 
Stout Baker. “Don’t you pay atten- 
tion to anything else!” 

Ted nodded’ grimly. He took his 
position again on the mound with 
enemy runners staring at him from 
every base. The Cedar Springs’ in- 
field was playing in close, ready to 
whip the ball te any base depending 
on what happened. 


fb teery and spectators were not 
kept long in suspense. On the 
first pitch the batter’s bat connected 
solidly with the ball and a streak of 
white shot through the infield. Run- 
ners left their sacks and started 
homeward, but stopped at a warning 


“1 say let’s pass him,” he counseled. 
“We'll probably get razzed for it, but 


A moment later a much peeved 


Simultaneously with the hitting of the dirt 
the ball smacked into the catcher’s mit 
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cry as shortstop Newt Stevens left his feet and 
went skyward in a frantic jump. His gloved hand 
managed to stop the flight of the ball, but it was 
going too fast for him to hold it and the impact 
knocked him from his feet. But he fell in a sit- 
ting position near the ball as the runners, who 
had started back toward their bases on the 
chance that he might have caught the ball, 
now continued on their way. 

‘Here! Here!”’ shouted Al, racing 
to cover second and hoping that 
Newtcould toss him the ball under 

handed in time for a force-out 
of the runner dashing toward 
him from first. 

Newt, hearing the cry, 
dove for the ball and tossed 

it sidewise. It was a poor 
toss and Al, about to step 
on the bag as the ball 
came to him, reached 
for it at his shoe tops, 
scooping it out of the 
dirt. The effort, how- 
ever, threw him off bal- 
ance so that, when his 
foot struck the sack 
completing the force out, 










his left knee twisted and buckled 
under him. He went down under 
an intense stab of pain, but even 
as he sank atop the sack with 
the runner sliding into him, Al 
had only one agonizing thought. 
The man on third would score 
unless he could relay this ball to first in time to com- 
plete a double play and make the last out of the inning. 

“Al! Al!” yelled Dave Malcom desperately from 
first. 

And out of the mix-up at second base, Dave saw a 
figure lift itself to its knees and hurl a ball, as best it 
could, at him. The peg to first was wide and to the 
side, but Dave, hooking his foot to the bag, fell side- 
wise and caught the ball on the bound. As he did 
so the feet of the batter crossed his sack, but a frac- 
tion of a second too late. 

“Side out!” bellowed the base umpire. 

And fifty-seven varieties of pandemonium broke 
loose! Out around second base territory a wild scene 
was being enacted. The second baseman who had 
gone down with a knee ‘injury after first completing 
his pivotal part of a phenomenal double play, was now 
writhing in pain on the ground, being held by team- 
mates who had sought to aid him. 

“My knee’s locked! I can’t get it back!” Al cried. 
“There's a cartilage out of place. Will someone pull 
the knee out, till they hear it click?” 

Team members looked at one another aghast. 
None of them wished to attempt it. The game was 
called and a doctor called for. Coach Moran came 
running onto the diamond, 
bringing two medical men who 
had volunteered. A hasty ex- 
amination revealed the position 
of the displaced cartilage, and 
the two laid practiced hold of 
the leg. 

“He’s got a bum knee all 
right,” fellow players were will- 
ing to admit as they watched 
proceedings. 

Everett team members, also 
looking on, expressed _ their 
sympathy. The face of Cedar 
Springs’ second baseman was 
drawn with pain. Seeing the 
concern he was causing others, 
he forced a smile: “I'll be all 
right again fellows just as soon 
as they slip that back in place.” 

At this moment of the doc- 
tors’ manipulation, there oc- 
curred a clicking sound and 
Al’s expression of pain left. He 
lay on his back a minute, then , 
moved his knee carefully and 
sat up. 

(Continued on page 50) 
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EMEMBER Bredé Segerblom? 
“Sugarplum” who made a map 
the boss surveyor of Scarborough 
Lumber Company tried to steal. 
Now he’s off to rustle grub for the 
Company’s crack timber cruiser. 


T WAS after seven of an October evening 
when John Scarborough’s big automobile 
rolled out of the velvety darkness of the sur- 
rounding forest, and came to rest before the 

lighted doorway of the mess hall of the Scarborough 
Lumber Company’s Camp Four. On the log step of 
the mess hall sat Bredé Segerblom, Lone Scout and 
general roustabout for the camp, between his knees 
an old kettle, its top covered with tightly stretched 
rawhide, while in one hand he held a stick heavily 
padded at one end with rags. He was beat- 
ing irregularly on the improvised drum, a 
faint grin on his broad face. 

“Hello, Sugarplum,” said Mr. Scar- 
borough. “So that’s where they noise 
came from. I heard it a mile down the 
road, Amusing yourself?” 

““No, sir,” answered the Sugarplum. 
“Practising. Morse code.” 

“But you’ve passed your signalling 
test.” 

“Yes, sir. But I have to keep in prac- 
tice. I might need it.” 

A flicker of doubt passed over Mr. 
Scarborough’s face. 

“Well, ask Gust to rustle me some- 
thing to eat. I'll wash up, and then you 
come in and talk to me. But I want Big 
Mack. Do you know where he is?” 

“*He’s doing something down the flume 
with Larrimore, but I'll get him for you.” 

The drumming was resumed, more 
loudly, while Mr. Scarborough washed 
up—"tump -tum-tum - tum, tump-tump- tum, 
tump- tump, tump - tum -tump,” over and over, 
till the big boss caught the rhythm of it. 

After Gust Appermann, the camp cook, called 
him with many apologies, to an emergency supper 
of eggs and bacon, warmed-up biscuits, apple- 
sauce, and coffee, he sent for the Sugarplum. 

“First,” he said, “‘how’s your Scout work? I’ve 
been too busy to keep good track of you, but 
you ought to have your First Class work about 
done.” 

“Yes, sir. There wasn’t anything hard after 
I got my map done. There’s a fourteen-mile 
hike, but that just means getting a day off. I 
did twenty-five miles the day I ran away from 
stepfather. And I can do the cooking, only Gust 
says he won’t pass me till 1 cook a meal for the 
whole crew. But the judging bothers me.” 

“How’s that? From what little I know about 
Scouts in general, there’s nothing to that but some 
fairly accurate guessing, is there?” 

“That’s just it, sir. I could do it that way. But 
I don’t believe that’s what’s meant. And just pass- 
ing the test isn’t what I care about. I want to 
know what I’m supposed to know—how tall a tree 
is, and how thick, and how far off a hill is; and 
Gust says I ought to know how heavy a chunk of 
beef is, without weighing it. He knows, all right; 
and Big Mack and a lot of men know the other 
things.” 

*“Most woodsmen do,” commented Mr. Scar- 
borough. ‘“‘Experience, Sugarplum—doing the same 
thing over and over, till it’s a habit. All that is 
valuable, particularly in the lumber business. There 
are men here in camp who can take one good look 
at a tree and tell me how many board feet it will 
make, and they wouldn’t miss it two per cent.” 

“Yes, sir. That’s what I want to know.” 

“Well, go to it. And if that’s your next big job, 
why spend so much time on your signalling? You 
know that already. I suppose it has its value, in 
teaching you to concentrate and think fast and sure, 
but I can’t see that it has much practical use, unless 
you're going to be a telegrapher. And you say you 
want to be an all-around woodsman.” 

“Yes, sir. Only signalling would be valuable too 
—only—well, except for Scouts, hardly anybody 
knows it. Of course, Larrimore does. And a lot of 


BREDE BEATS HIS BEST 






















If you think that racket will bring help, 
you're too late 


the men have picked up some of it, listening when 
Larrimore and I have been practising. Gust would 
be good at it, only, in English, he can’t spell. I—I 
called Big Mack to come in, that way, just now.” 

“Oh, all right,” answered Mr.’ Scarborough. 
“Maybe I ought to learn it myself, if I’m to be 
your Scout examiner. Now Bredé, there’s some- 
thing else. You've got to go to school.” 

The boy’s face fell. 

“Yes, sir. But I haven’t got the money for that 
yet, and—and—well, I know I’ve got to, but it’s 
going to be pretty hard to be shoved in with a lot 
of strange boys, and be behind everybody.” 

“T’ll take a chance on your staying behind. The 
other part—that’s just shyness. You've just got 
to get over it, Bredé, no matter how hard for you 
it is. A Scout is supposed to be a regular fellow who 
mixes in with everybody, gets into the games, and 
all that.” 

“TI know. If I’m ever going to be an Eagle Scout, 
I have to qualify either in Athletics or Physical 
Development. And for one I have to serve as some 
sort of official at an athletic meet, and for the other 
I have to teach a lot of games to a bunch of other 
boys. I can’t do either of those things up here. 
Yes,- sir, ’'m going to school. But I don’t want to 
leave Camp Four. It’s been the only place anything 
like a home since mother died. And I can’t get my- 
self set to go off into a town somewhere just yet. 
And beside, there’s the money.” 

“Td advance it to you.” 

““No, sir. Thank you just the same. But we’ve 
been all over that before.” 
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By Leonard K. Smith 


ILLUSTRATED BY LLOYD OSBORNE 


R. SCARBOROUGH frowned. They had been 
over it before. But the Sugarplum had 4 
fixed objection, almost an obsession, against favors 
which he hadn’t earned. Mr. Scarborough couldn't 
help respecting the orphan lad’s sturdy independence. 
“All right,” he said regretfully. ‘“‘We’ll talk it 
out sometime later. Here’s Mack. You'd better 
stay and listen to our talk. You may have a concer), 
in it.” 

He pushed back his chair as Big Mack strode jy 
The two were bound together in a friendship jy 
which the usual relationships of employer ani 
employee were forgotten. Big Mack had no set jx!) 
with the company; but next to Mr. Scarborough 
himself, he was perhaps the most important man 
connected with it. He was cruiser, special sales and 
purchasing agent, camp organizer, mill 
expert, confidential representative of, 
or adviser to, the company executives 
on all sorts of matters; a big, competent, 
cheery, self-made man, without techni- 
cal schooling, but with broad practical 
experience in every detail of the lumber- 


ing business. 
““Mack,” began Mr. Scarborough, 
“T’ve got a straight tip that the tele- 


4 phone people are going to run a line 
2 out from Spokane, about a hundred 
(7 miles Jong. That’s 3,200 poles. Is 
iff that worth our time, if we can get the 
business?” 

“Well,” answered Mack, thought- 
fully, “maybe. A forty or fifty thou- 
sand dollar job, but not much profit in 
it. Only we haven’t got the poles.” 

“I know it. Neither, it seems, has 
anybody else. The market was overstocked, every- 
body cleaned up what was on hand, and there were 
no new cuttings. That’s in our favor. We stand 
pretty well with the telephone people, Mack, 

and they'll buy from us if we can handle their 
business. And keeping their business right now 
is as important to me as a profit. And as things 
are, I’d be willing to lose a little rather than 
lay off any.men. You know how slack times are. 
About the cedar, the Forestry Department is 
advertising for bids on ten ora dozen blocks of 
timber over in tbe Little Cub Creek country. 
There ought to be some cedar in there. Do you 
know anything about that country?” 
“Oh, [ve been through it, of course—never 
actually cruised it. But we'd have to start a new 
camp to get the poles out—roads and everything. 
And the forestry people won’t sell just the cedar, 
and the cedar wouldn’t be worth starting a new 
camp for, anyway.” 

“T know that, too. But Mack, somebody’s going 
to start in on that timber over there some day, and 
there'll never be a better time to buy than now. 
The government will accept any reasonable bid. 
And the first outfit in there will probably get all that 
Little Cub Creek timber in the end. I could find 
the money for a square mile of it if it’s good stuff, 
even if I had to let the lumber lie idle for a year.” 

“You want me to have a look at it?” 

“Yes. But it will have to be a hurry-up job. The 
sale advertisement has been out for some time, but 
I wasn’t interested till this cedar deal came up. 
Bids have to be in by the twenty-fourth. Your re- 
port would have to be in a day sooner. That gives 
you ten days.” 

“That’s all right.” 

“One other thing. If we don’t get that pole con- 
tract, the Crowley people might. I’ve never believed 
in fighting a rival concern, but you know——” 

“Bunch of crooks,” growled Big Mack, “cut 
prices, overgrade their lumber, underpay and hall- 
feed their men, and somehow get away with it.” 

“Yes. They did a lot of business with the tele- 
phone people, too, had some sort of graft with a 
purchasing agent, and nobody else could break in, 
till they worked off a lot of bum poles, and the fel- 
low got fired. Of course, they were terribly sorry. 
it was all a mistake, and all that. But that’s when 
we got in on the telephone business. It would be 
too bad if it went back to Crowley, because we didn't 
have the poles. And I’ve a hunch that they have an 
eye on Little Cub Creek, too. I’d hate to have that 
outfit get in on the ground floor over there.” 

“They'd have it all their own way,” growled Mack 
again. “Nobody else would want to operate within 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


ten miles of "em. Well, I'll start over there in the 
morning, and be back here on the twenty-third. Is 
that all?” 

“I’ve wondered if on a hurry-up job like this you 
ought not to have someone with you.” 

“Tf it was the right man, yes—somebody to save 
me time by making camp and cooking.” 

“How about the Sugarplum here? Gust says he’s 
getting to be a regular chef.” 

- “Why—why—maybe he’d do. You're used to 
being on your own in the woods, aren’t you, son? 
Do you want to go along and do chores for me?” 

“Please,” said the Sugarplum. 

“Be ready at seven in the morning, then—pack- 
sack and blankets. And now you hustle off to bed. 
You'll need all the pep you ever had if you're going 
with me.” 





pwn started off in the crispness of the morning, 
the early sunshine fighting its way through the 
mist. Big Mack had a great pack—flour, rice, raisins, 
prunes, frying-pan, kettle and blankets. A hand 
axe hung at his belt, and he carried a rifle. To the 
Sugarplum he handed a bag of beans, a flitch of bacon, 
and some dried beef. 

“We won't live high, son,” he said, “but we’ll 
have plenty. You'll have about thirty pounds. .Can 
you handle it?” 

* The Sugarplum’s broad shoulders heaved upward 
a little, as he tensed his muscles. 

“T can carry it.” 

They swung off across the camp clearing at a 
swinging pace that looked effortless on Big Mack’s 
part, but which very shortly put the camp out of 
sight as they struck into a forest trail. It came in 
sight again as, a half-hour later, they topped a great 
bare ridge. Big Mack sat down on a boulder, and 
drew a government map and a compass from his 
pocket. 

“No trail from here on, son,” he said. “‘Little 
Cub Creek lies over there beyond that gap between 
the sharp peak and the round knob. Fix all these 
landmarks in your mind. It’s about twenty miles of 
rough going, just as you see it from here, down one 
slope and up another, with some timber fall, brush 
tangles, heavy forest, steep ridges. We'll be fixing 
camp by to-morrow noon though. That will give us 
six days for cruising, and two to come back.” 











They pushed on down the ridge, through a swampy 
valley, up another slope, bare and gravelly, where 
they had to zigzag and at times claw at bush and 
rock for support. Big Mack took it all as a matter 
of course, apparently without haste, but with a 
steadiness that never slacked, though after each 
hard pull he stopped for a brief rest. They took a 
full hour’s nooning, while they consumed the bountiful 
lunch Gust had provided. 

“Well, that’s the last of that sort of cooking,” 
said Mack, smacking his lips; “‘fresh meat and 
vegetables. But I might shoot a rabbit, and maybe 
there'll be fish. But mostly it'll be just grub. Well, 
we've done eight miles.” 

They were off again. The Sugarplum found the 
pace trying, but not beyond his strength. At four 
o'clock Mack called a halt, and dropped his pack. 
They had come to 2 little grassy open space part 
way down a mountain slope, where a tiny rivulet 
gurgled over stones. 

“Plenty for to-day,” he said. ‘‘We’re here,” he 
continued, pointing to a spot on the map. “Study 
that out while we get our breath. Then we'll fix 
camp. You'll see, there are about six miles left, 
across this valley, up the next ridge, and then down 
to Little Cub Creek basin. Only ydu'll see from 
the contour lines, while we climb the ridge straight 
ahead of us, we'll have to follow along the top of 
it for a couple of miles north to get down, unless we 
want to roll. Are you tired?” 

“Not so bad. But I didn’t suppose fourteen miles 
would take so long.” 

“Well, this ‘cross country stuff is different from 
trail tramping. A good many men won’t try it. 
Still, ’'ve made thirty miles in a day, but that’s over- 
doing it. Let’s see, rice and raisins and some bacon 
for a quick meal. Then we'll fix a bough bed, and 
have a campfire talk, maybe, though it’s early to bed 
for both of us.” - 

They ate in the business-like silence of hungry 
men. Then Big Mack broke off several armfuls of 
boughs from the lower branches of the surrounding 
spruces. 

“Tf you don’t take too much from any one branch, 
nor from the same tree,” he explained, “it doesn’t 
do any harm, The lower branches die and drop off, 
anyway.” 

He was working the boughs into a couch as he 








“It'll be worth working, but with Daggett snooping around I’m wondering about leaving it. Anyone can jump a placer claim.” 
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spoke, sticking their butt ends into the earth at an 
angle, finishing a layer the full size of the bed, and 
then going all over it again, and again. 

“TI want to know about cruising,” said the Sugar- 
plum, as they spread their blankets on the boughs, 
and then moved through the gathering dusk to the 
fire. 


63 ELL, there are different ways, but mostly it’s 

just experience with timber. You pick out a 
patch of forest and walk through it, till you’ve 
picked a part of it that’s about average of the whole. 
Then you cruise that—walk back and forth across 
it, you know, sizing up the possible cut. Some men 
regularly count the trees in sight on each side of 
them, putting down in black and white the board 
feet they'll make, and then move over a couple 
of hundred feet, and walk some more. Most cruisers 
start that way. But an old woodsman, who has seen 
Jots, of timber stands logged off, knows by experience, 
without doing much figuring, what a patch of forest 
will cut to the acre, just as I know from looking 
at the butt of a pine or a spruce about how tall it is, 
and how many board feet it will saw out. A green 
hand has to put a scaler’s rule against the butt of a 
log to figure the board feet, and we do that in reck- 
oning stumpage anyway, but a cruiser doesn’t. Tl 
take one day over there in the basin to size it all up, 
till I’ve picked an average patch, and then in that 
patch I'll pick an average tree, and get the number 
of trees in a definite area. It sounds like guesswork, 
but it isn’t, even to not actually measuring acreage. 
A good cruiser can walk through a patch of forest, 
and hit the actual stumpage within 10 or even 5 
per cent.” 

“It must take a long time to learn,” said the 
Sugarplum. 

“Not so long as you’d think. Most people never 
notice things—not how a hundred yards or an acre 
really looks, and never really try to find out. They 
don’t know the length of their step, nor how a pound 
feels to the heft. But anybody who takes the trouble 
to notice doesn’t have to do it so many times. The 
cruiser’s job isn’t what it was, though, now that most 
of the timber that’s left is on government forest lands. 
The ranger marks all the trees that can be cut, and the 
lumber people can’t cut anything else. And the 

(Continued on page 56) 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


RIDE ’EM, C OWBOY! By Lewis Wayne Walker 


HE Announcer bellowed: 
“Walker out of Shoot Number Four on 
Black Hearse!” 

I had a knee grip on the high-horned 
Association saddle that would have caved in an 
ordinary nailkeg. I held the single hackamore rein 
so tightly that my knuckles hurt, and then the gate 
swung open. His first jump carried him about 
eleven feet, and he started to buck in a way that 
scared a rider. He pitched forward, his forefeet 
struck the ground tovether with a sharp thud. Up 
he reared until almost vertical. I thought he would 
surely fall backward. My knees relaxed, as I made 
ready to throw myself clear, but he had a system in 
bucking that had been trained into him by his owners. 
Four times he rose into the air, and each time my 
balance was forced a little more off center. The 
fifth time I reached for the horn, but instead got a 
handful of sand. He ran off with an empty saddle. 
I was sprawled on the ground in his wake of dust. 

That throw cut me out of the running for first 
place in the Kit Carson Colorado Rodeo, but as I 
had tried broncho riding only during the previous 
six months, I feel that I did fairly well. I successfully 
rode three horses and two steers on the same day. 
My final placing was fourth out of about forty com- 
petitors. All of these were raised on ranches in the 
region, and had been brought up on horses. With 
me, however, it was different. Eight months 
before, I had left the employ of a large eastern 
museum to try free-lance nature work in the 
West. I was just a green eastern “dude.” 

My opinions of western life, formed mainly 
from books, were for the most part far from 
realistic. I almost had visions of gun fights in 
the main streets of the small towns. My 
ears were primed for the western dialect 
and the slurred words, which, strangely, 
were almost missing. I found that the 
average westerner—in Colorado at least 
—was an educated individual. I was pre- 
pared to witness the supposedly crucl 
brandings and rodeos, but no impression 
of needless torture was left upon me. 

The rodeos are by some people consid- 
ered unnecessary, but they are one of the 
goals toward which a good cowpuncher 
works, They are a competitive form of 


sport, and the winner succeeds through 
skill, wits and prowess. There is very 
little luck about it, hence the man who 
makes a good rodeo showing has a much 
easier time to find a well-paying ranch 
job than the man who makes a poor 
showing. About ninety per cent. of the 
rodeo stunts and thrillers are nothing 
but an emphasized form of a cowboy’s 
everyday life on the range. Naturally 
a winner invariably makes a very com- 
petent ranch hand. 

The history of the rodeo shows that it 
started for two reasons. One was as enter- 
tainment during slack hours, and the other 
was as a means of finding cowboy specialists 
in their line. 

In the early days the ranches of the West 
were huge tracts of land. Twenty to fifty miles 
wide were not extraordinary. Many thou- 
sand head of cattle were run on one man’s range for 
several months without attention. Very little of the 
grazing ground was fenced, hence the “critters” and 
their offspring strayed for scores of miles, quite 
often out of their owner’s domain. Each calf can 


usually be found near its mother, and as she alone bore 
a brand, she was a proof as to the calf’s owner. A calf 
will stay with its mother considerably longer than half 
a year, but to discourage “rustling,” round-ups were 
organized each spring and fall. Calves born in the 
past six months were marked with the same brand as 
that carried by their mothers. 


HESE round-ups gathered many people on a 

single ranch, for all the neighbors, and employees 
of the neighbors, would help one another, turn about. 
The name rodeo is taken from a Spanish word, 
rodear, which means to encircle, to encompass, or to 
go around. These cowpunchers during round-ups 
went around in a great circle from one ranch to an- 
other, until finally, six weeks or two months later, 
they would arrive back home. With them would 
come all their cows and calves that had wandered 
away. During these ranch round-ups there were 


times when work would be ended two 
or three days before schedule. In 
these toil-free periods it was inevitable 
that the punchers or cowboys would 
arrange among themselves competi- 
tive sports along the line of work they 
excelled in and loved. 

Calves would be brought in and 
turned loose, and each cowpuncher 
was given a chance to make a catch. 
His time would be taken from the 
instant he started the chase until the 
calf was securely hog-tied. This is 
often done in less than twenty sec- 
onds, and catching a running calf with 
alasso from a speeding horse is no 
easy job, I can assure you. Quick 
time in the roping of cattle will per- 
haps seem unimportant, but it often 
meant for the tired cowboys the differ- 
ence between sleeping on a hard sad- 
dle next to a herd of bawling cattle, 
with a half hour’s work to do the next 
day, or sleeping in a neighboring 
ranch, after a square meal, with work 
for the present forgotten. 


eae 


Wild, unbroken horses would be herded in from the 
range, saddles placed on their backs, and the “rest. 
ing” cowboys would attempt to “stay with them.” 
Sometimes they did, more often they did not. The 
cowboy that won the riding at these imprompty 
entertainments was usually picked to break for saddle 
use the best wild horses in the region. Away from 
the round-up of course his services were paid for, 
It can therefore plainly be seen that the rodeos were a 
good form of advertising. 

Many of the horses used in the present-day rodeos 
are trained buckers. When they are first brought in 
from the range some one attempts to ride them, 
Those that are easy are used as riding horses, but 
those that throw their men are segregated for more 
spectacular work. The next day saddles are placed on 
their backs which will drop off at the pull of long ropes, 
The horses are then allowed to buck with the empty 
saddles, and at any well-executed jump—one that 

would have unseated a rider had there been one 
in the saddle—the rope is pulled, and the saddle 
drops to the ground. The horse trots off neighing, 

“Well, I threw that man easy!” 

This procedure is repeated for many days, and 
eventually, through elimination, the buckers are 
picked from those that would make good cow- 
ponies. These trained bronchos often become 
affectionate to a certain degree, but they think 
it their business not to let a man stay on their 
backs. A good rodeo bronc is usually more 
valuable, better fed, and better cared for than 
an ordinary riding horse. 

Most of the rodeo thrillers, as I have said be- 
fore, are simply emphasized forms of necessary 
everyday ranch life, but some of them, such as 
trick riding and rope spinning, are just cowboy 
diversions. The latter has been made famous 
through the proficiency of such celebrities as Will 
Rogers, Chet Byers, Fred Stone and Elsie Janis. 

The first time I ever witnessed rope 

spinning was when Will Rogers put 

on a Red Cross Benefit Show at Forest 

Hills, Long Island, and it was then 

Di that I became inoculated with the 
, germ—the germ of an art that was 
known and practiced in ancient Egypt. 

As an exercise it is one of the best I 

have ever tried. It develops a grace- 

ful motion and a body rhythm hard 
toequal. Itis easy to learn if you are 
willing to work and are persistent. 


— are two kinds of loops in 
rope spinning, the horizontal and 
the vertical, and from these two many 
difficult tricks can be performed. A 
braided rope half an inch in thickness 
does not have the tendency to snarl 
like a twisted one, so the former is 
preferable. The horizontal loop is the 
one for the beginner to learn first, and 
is readily mastered. Tie the knot as 
shown in the diagram, then pass the 
loose end through the small loop 
called the honda (Figure I), and make 
a large loop that wouid be about three 
or four feet across when spread. Practice throwing 
(Figure 2), this on the ground so that it opens in a per- 
fect circle, with a counter-clockwise motion. The piece 
of rope that runs through the small loop, or honda, aid 
is held in the hand, is called the. spoke. This should 
be held in the right hand for beginners, but later it is 
best to master each trick with both hands, if possible, 
so there will be an even muscle development. 

After you have made this loop land in a perfect 
circle several times, make an attempt to spin it 
(Figure 3), but do this with a wrist motion, not with 
the arm. When the loop starts to spin evenly, exper'- 
ment with different speeds. By turning it faster, it 
will be found that it will grow larger, and you can 
feed out more spoke through the right hand. For 
successful rope spinning it is necessary to let the 
rope turn in the hand, otherwise it will become 
twisted and tangled. ; 

The next trick to learn is called the “wedding 
ring.” It is a horizontal circle swung around the 
body. The right hand turns the spoke, and is held 
directly over the head. To start this, it is best to 
practice throwing the loop over the head and shoul- 
ders (Figure 4), and allow it to land on the ground 
at your feet again in a perfect circle. When you can 

(Concluded on page 34) 
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LEARNING TO SWIM 


T ISpretty nearly necessary to know how to swim. 
One never can tell when he will be faced with the 
need of saving himself or others from being 
drowned. Besides this serious side it is a corking 

sport to develop both enduring strength and grace. 
What’s more, the city fellow hasn’t for a long time had 
a leg to stand on when he says there is no place to 
swim. He’s really the lucky boy compared to his coun- 
try cousin and the old swimming hole, because of the 
great number of pools to be found most anywhere in 
our large centers of population to-day. That and 
the fact that competent instructors are there is 
probably the main reason why most of our champion 
swimmers of late years are city bred. 

You don’t learn to swim any more by striking out 
through the water. The big idea to-day is to first 
familiarize yourself with this new element. The best 
teachers insist on this, so why not follow their sound 

dvice? 

‘ They start you off by having you stand in water 
hip deep, bent forward at the waist, head up and 
above the surface. If in a pool you hold onto the 
rope at its side. The first lesson is to learn how to 
breathe. It’s different from the way we breathe from 
birth to death, in that you gulp the air in with your 
mouth and then dip your head under 


By Sol Metzger 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR 


up about six inches, knees together. Simultaneously 
you inhale through the mouth all the air you can 
take in with a quick gulp. 

The second movement is to stroke back with the 
upper arm, exhale through the nostrils and, at the 
same time, kick. It’s a scissors kick with the upper 
leg kicking forward and the lower one backward. 
Kick as vigorously as you can, as the legs do most of 
the driving in water. The limit of this kick finds the 
toes of the under leg about two feet from the heel of 
the upper. That is the side stroke. 

But you do not learn it all at oncelike that. Instead, 
you practice the arm stroke first, wearing water-wings 
while doing so to keep from sinking. Also, the kick is 
mastered separately while holding to a rope at the side 
of the pool and working it out until you have it. 

After these details are working smoothly you can 
again put on water-wings and propel yourself from the 
edge of the pool in order to begin the job of coordi- 
nating these two separate movements into a smooth 


swimming stroke. When you find they are working 
together discard the artificial aids and go to it on 
your own. 

As I happen to reside near a popular Atlantic 
Ocean bathing beach, let me add a word of advice 
about water sports that comes from men who know. 
They are our local ear, nose and throat doctors who 
are kept quite busy the year round treating patients 
who disregard their warnings about entering water 
without protecting their ears from it. Infected ears 
are quite common as a result. In most cases such 
patients become partially, or wholly, deaf later on. 

These medicos tell me that one should never enter 
water either to swim or dive without wearing either a 
rubber cap that fits down over the ears, or patent ear 
stopples or placing lamb’s wool covered with vaseline 
in their ears. Any one keeps the water from getting 
into the inner ear, where the mischief is done. 

That is about all there is to learning to swim. Of 
course, the Americancrawl stroke hasn’t been touched 
on here. Some day we'll get around to it. But 
before you attempt this greatest of all strokes for 
speed, first master the matter of breathing when in 
the water, of floating motionless upon it and of pro- 
tecting your ears. 





water and exhale through your nostrils. 
Try it. Stand as in the accompany- 
ing sketch, take a quick breath with the 





mouth and then submerge your head, 
eyes open, and let the air out through 
your nostrils. Many are the cham- 


BREATHING 





pions who have mastered this stunt by 
bending over a wash basin filled with 
water at home. The eyes are kept open 


WATER 
LINE 





to convince the novice that water won't 
hurt you and can be seen through. 
The other stunt you must first 
master before trying to swim is to 
learn not to sink. Learning to float 
is fairly simple. The average human, 
once he is wise, has no more chance 
of sinking than a boat. In water, 
as you have undoubtedly learned at 
school, an object displaces only its 
own weight of this fluid. Knowing 
that, the trick is in so balancing your 
body as to prevent your face from 
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submerging. The normal individual 
with lungs filled with air will actually 
float when motionless. 

A few trials will convince you that 
when you raise your feet your head 
goes under. Also, when you extend 
your arms above your head they cause 
the feet to rise up. Down goes the 
head. About the same thing happens 
when the arms are held down at the 
sides. The best floating position is 
with arms extended straight out from 
the sides. Then you can keep the head 
above the surface and breathe normally. 
It’s a matter of balance. Once you 
can do it, the job of learning to swim is 
merely a question of practice. 

While experts disagree as to how a 
boy should first learn, many lean to the 
side stroke. It teaches the novice all 
that is valuable in the more advanced 
movements, including the famous 
American crawl. In addition, the side 
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stroke is the one used in life-saving. 

Let us get a mental picture of it 
before separating it into parts, each of 
which must be mastered alone before 
one can combine them and make prog- 
ress through the water. The side 
stroke swimmer lies on the side most 
natural for him, usually the right. He 
drives forward on the surface with his 
legs straight out back of him, ankles 
touching and his under arm held 
straight ahead, palm down. The upper 
arm rests along that side, hand touch- 
ing thigh. 

The first movement is to propel the 
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under arm down and back, the hand 
cupped with fingers and thumb to- 
gether in order to make a paddle of 
it, as you ever must in swimming. At 
the same time reach forward with the 
upper arm while drawing your legs 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


THE YOUNG SKY RIDERS 


A Synopsis Appears on page 48 
PART IV 


COULDN'T bear to sit there another minute,” 

Toby Trainor told Bob as they drove back 

toward Brookside; “‘I’d just break right down 

and cry, thinking of the way we were barely 
skimming tree tops when a sailplane would do things 
like that.”’ Bob saw him cast one final glance over 
his shoulder as the roadster skidded arovnd a turn 
in the road. ‘* What was that queer box he had there? 
An automatic release of some kind?” 

“Yes. Dve seen them advertised. There’s a 
powerful spring in it. You set it to release the tail 
rope at any amount of pull you choose.” 

“We'll find that advertisement and telegraph an 
order for one to-night. Suffering Kate, what a send- 
off!’” He swerved the car deftly as a wing-flapping 
hen skidded across the road. “So our sweet little 
playmate’s gone and bought himself a new plane, eh? 
And a professional pilot to teach him, too. Well, Ill 
give the boy credit. First thing you know, Phil will 
come sky-hooting over us while we’re launching our 
Hawk with a six-boy-power shock cord and he'll dump 
a whole. crateful of raspberries on us, or I’m a poor 
guesser.”” 

‘Perhaps be’s hurrying his training so he can win 
some prizes at the National Glider Contest,’’ ven- 
tured Bob, trying to make his voice sound casual. He 
held his breath, waiting for Toby to speak. 

“What contest is that?” 

“It’s going to be at Fairfield, just over the Massa- 
chusetts border, on the fifteenth of next month. 
Pilots from all over the country are coming to compete. 
That’s probably why Phil isn’t wasting time learning 
to fly himself.” 

“Why don’t we enter the contest?”’ demanded Toby. 

“The main reason,” explained Bob, truthfully, “is 
because there'll probably be pilots there who'll make 
even that fellow who flew Phil’s plane look like a 
piker. We'd have to practice mornings, afternoons 
and evenings to have even the slightest chance.” 
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“Here, you fellows,” said an official, turning away from the cockpit, 
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He fell silent, not daring to look-at his friend. . Per- 
haps he had already spoiled it all by telling Toby how 
difficult it would be to compete with more experienced 
pilots. Perhaps Toby would shrug his broad shoulders 
lazily and say that.it would all be too much work and 
trouble. 

“Why are they going to hold such an important 
contest at Fairfield?’’ asked Toby seriously. . “It 
seems a funny sort of place to have it, a little country 
town like that.” 

‘The Berkshires have exactly the sort of slopes that 
make for up-currents of air,”” Bob replied. .“‘German 
pilots who have come over to this country to teach 
soaring have said that the Berkshires offer almost 
perfect soaring conditions.” 

“I should think,” said Toby, slowly, “that if you 
really knew all about the hills you were flying over, 
if you knew every possible place where an up-current 
might start as well as we know our own hills at. Brook- 
side, you might be able to go up and just skate from 
one up-draft to another until the wind died down.” 


“FTHAT’S the way those German pilots make such 
wonderful records,” agreed Bob. “‘They fly over 
mountainous country and know every’ inch of~ it. 
You can’t see the air currents themselves, but you 
know, for instance, that a lake or a forest makes down- 
drafts and that a stubble field under the hot rays of 
a sun makes up-drafts. A long, straight, flat country 
makes no currents at all. A river makes a down-draft. 
And so on. If you know just where to find the up- 
drafts and just what places to keep away from to 
avoid the down-drafts, you can steer from one good 
place to another just as if you could really see the 
wind streams themselves.” 
Toby was now driving very slowly, his good- 
humored face twisted into a scowl of thoughtful- 
ness. 
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“Tell you what we'll do,” he declared at last. 
“We'll just go into that contest. We have nearly a 
month to get ready. We'll get hold of every map we 
can find of the Berkshires. Ill drive to Hartford anq 
get regular maps and contour maps—you know, the 
kind that show how the ground rises and falls—anq 
any other kind I can find. We'll practice soaring 
every hour of the day when there’s any wind. We'l| 
spend every evening studying those maps until we 
can put them away and draw charts of the country 
from memory. Maybe some of those other flyers 
w'll know more about soaring than we do, but if the, 
know the country any better, that'll be our own fault 
for not having studied enough.” 

Bob nodded. 

“Another thing,” added Toby. “After we've 
studied the maps so we're letter-perfect, we'll jump 
into this old bus and go beating it through the Berk. 
shires, comparing the actual country with the maps. 
We'll spend four or five days driving fast along the 
roads, picking out and marking places where there 
ought to be good up-drafts. What say, big boy!” 

“Wonderful!” applauded Bob. 

The Whittiers’ red brick house appeared on the 
slope of the next hill. As the roadster rounded g 
turn in the road the two boys could see, standing in 
the open doorway of the barn, the gleaming wings of 
their Hawk. 

“Well, big boy, what do you say?” called Toby, 
following the pup Useless into Bob’s brilliantly lighted 
barn. “We're shoving off in the morning; everything 
ready to go?” 

Bob turned slowly to greet his friend. His face was 
drawn and white. Toby stopped short, staring at him 
in astonishment. 

““What’s up, Bob?” he asked, soberly. ‘“Some- 
thing wrong?” 

Bob shook his head. Toby’s gray eyes darted 
quickly around the barn. In orderly confusion on the 
floor were the supplies which were to be taken in the 
rumble seat of the roadster when, early the following 
morning, they started over the road for Fairfield and 
the National Glider Contest. 
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“you'll have to put that barograph in yourselves” 
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The tail rope snapped out of the release box and the sleek little ship made a perfect take-off 


There was the light wicker lunch kit with its 
thermos bottles and paper forks, spoons and plates 
which could be thrown away as they were used. There 
were the two powerful focussing flashlights, the two 
new sweaters of softest crimson cashmere, presents 
from Toby’s mother. There were the two rubber 
life-preservers which could be inflated in a moment if 
they made a forced landing in some river or lake. And 
there, too, were the parachutes neatly packed in their 
cases, their harnesses neatly folded beside them. No, 
there seemed to be nothing wrong here. Toby walked 
over to the small boy and threw his sturdy arm across 
the slender shoulders. 

“What’s the matter, old timer?” he asked again. 
“Tell me what’s gone wrong since this afternoon.” 

Bob dropped his cheesecloth wiping rag and turned 
toward his friend. 

Peas. ts got to move away,” he said, halt- 
ingly. 

“Move away?” repeated Toby, vaguely. “Move 
away where?” 

“Mother told me this evening,” Bob said in a 
muffled voice, “that Dad was losing his business and 
that he had decided to take a position that has been 
offered him in Ohio.” 

“What do you mean, losing his business?” asked 
Toby, patiently. 

“Phil Vance’s father has fixed it somehow so that 
Dad owes him some money that he borrowed from the 
Lakeville Bank. Mother said Mr. Vance wants Dad’s 
new factory, to add to the one he got away from us a 
few years ago. Dad—Dad’s been offered a position 
as chief designer for a big furniture factory near 
Cleveland and—and he’s planning to take it. Moth- 
Mother just told me.” 

Bob’s throat had become so tight that he could say 
no more. He stared miserably at the slender wings of 
the sailplane. Toby was silent, his forehead wrinkled 
in an effort to think of something that might help. 


“ (YH, TOBY!” Bob exclaimed at last. “ You don’t 
\““ know how much I want to win those cash 
prizes the day after to-morrow! Just think of it; if 
we managed to break some of the world’s records we’d 
have so much money that my half of it might be 
enough to make everything all right!” 
_ “We'll win something,” Toby assured him con- 
fidently, “and whatever we win will be all yours. 
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Goodness knows I have more money now than is good 
for me. My mother has often told me that if the 
Trainor family didn’t have a cent I might amount to 
something.” 

“T’m not sure at all that we'll win anything,” said 
Bob in a tone of deep discouragement. “Listen, one 
of the fellows told me this afternoon that Phil Vance’s 
pilot was betting money that Phil would beat us all 
to smithereens.” 

**So he’ll beat us all to smithereens, eh?” repeated 
Toby, grimly. ‘That sounds as if all Phil cared 
about was to beat us.” 

“TI think it zs all he cares about,” asserted Bob. 
**He’s been bragging all over town that he’d show us 
up when he got into the air. You don’t get downtown 
as much as I, so you don’t hear these things, but I do. 
Even Phil’s father is excited about the contest. Dad 
said to-night that old man Vance told one of his 
depositors it would take more than the Trainors and 
the Whittiers put together to beat the Vances.” 

“So?” A little spot of red was growing on each of 
Toby’s sunburned cheekbones. “That old vulture is 
making it a personal matter, is he? Trainors and 
Whittiers against the Vances, eh? Maybe that’s one 
reason why he’s bearing down on your father.” 

“Perhaps so,” agreed Bob. 

*“Now come on,” snapped Toby, abruptly, “let’s 
get busy and check over these supplies. We'll have to 
have them packed into the rumble seat of the roadster 
by ten in the morning, because we’ve got to be off by 
that time. Come on now, step on the gas!” 

Bob had been amazed at Toby’s progress in handling 
the delicate controls of the sailplane during those 
busy days which had sped past since. they had first 
seen Phil Vance’s new plane take the air. Grimly 
Toby had set himself to learning all he could about 
the theory and practice of soaring flight. He had 
driven to Hartford and returned with the rumble seat 
filled with books on aviation and maps of New. 
England. Every moment of the day when the wind 
was favorable he and Bob practiced gliding. Time 
after time they had soared into the air, climbed as 
high as the up-drafts could carry them, cut circles and 
figure-eights and then returned to the ground. 

With the arrival of the mechanical release box to 
take red-headed Pete’s place at the rail rope, they had 
begun to use Toby’s roadster to pull the shock cord. 
Pete was pressed into service to handle the wheel, 


since he could handle his father’s platform truck with 
the skill of an adult. He never tired of his job, nor 
did the other youngsters who had formed themselves 
into a permanent corps of assistants. 

During each day when the wind was unfit for flying 
Bob and Toby met and studied the huge scale maps 
which were unrolled on the barn floor. Every inch of 
territory around Fairfield was studied. Possible 
sources of up-currents of air were ringed with a green 
pencil, courses of down-drafts were marked in red. 
Hills and valleys were studied until each of the boys 
could draw an almost perfect map of the entire terri- 
tory within fifty miles of the starting point, It had 
been a tremendous task, for a radius of fifty miles 
from Fairfield extended eastward toward the suburbs 
of Boston, northward to beyond the Vermont and 
New Hampshire borders, westward to beyond the 
New York State line and southward almost across 
the full width of Connecticut. 


“ TISTEN, Bob,” Toby had said one evening as the 

two were sprawled on the floor studying the 
maps, “what’s the greatest straight-line distance a 
sailplane has ever flown?” 

**They break records so fast in Germany,” Bob had 
replied, “that it’s hard to keep track. The last record 
I remember was just over 100 miles.” 

**Whee!” Toby had whistled. He had measured off 
a distance of 150 miles with his compass and drawn a 
great circle around Fairfield. ‘Man, man! Look at 
the maps we'll have to carry! If we're out to break 
a world’s record, we'll have to be prepared!” 

They had spent four full days in 'Toby’s roadster, 
cruising the long winding roads through the hills and 
mountains that stretched in every direction from 
Fairfield. They compared the outlines of the chief 
landmarks with their maps, searching for favorable 
currents of air. By the time they returned to Brook- 
side, their speedometer had registered well over 1,200 
miles, 

And now, on this last night in the old barn before 
they were to start for the contest, they knew it was 
unlikely that any pilot could know more about the 
country over which they would fly. 

“Well,” said Toby, “have you fixed the private 
little hen coop for Useless? We can’t go up without 
our mascots, you know. I'll sleep with my beret on 

(Continued on page 48) 
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O dreamy, gloomy, friendly trees, 

I came along your narrow track 

To bring my gifts unto your knees 

And gifts did you give back. 
—Herbert Trench. 


All that is human must retrograde if it do not 

advance. 

—Gibbon: “ Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire.” 


—Do not squander time, for that is the stuff life 
is made of. 
—Benjamin Franklin. 


Youth, for a moment free as they, 

Teach thy feet to feel the ground, 

Ere yet arrives the wintry day— 
—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, from whence 
cometh my help. —Psalm CXXI. 











ACATION is here. All through the year boys have been looking 
forward to it eagerly as the time of their greatest happiness. What 
are you planning in order that you may get the most pleasure and profit 
from your vacation? Vacation is a period of rest. But loafing or aimless 
drifting is not rest. Vacation should be a period when we renew our 
energies and refresh ourselves mentally for the year ahead. Yet many 
boys—frankly, most boys—think of vacation as a general let-down of or- 
ganized activity for the one time 
of the year when boys most need 
a program, because it is then that 
they have their 
greatest leisure 

period. 

It was a realiza- 
tion of this fact that 
led me a few years 
ago to urge upon 
Scout Leaders the 
desirability of 
building a vacation 
program for Scout 

| Troops. This is 

§ now a definitely es- 

tablished feature of 

Scouting. I rejoice 

«at this opportunity 

P to urge upon every 

boy his personal responsibility to make for himself a logical plan as to 

how he is going to spend his entire vacation period. Think out for yourself 

what you are going to do, instead of drifting along from day to day with 
no particular aim in view and no great pleasure or profit involved. 

The effort will prove well worth while in increasing the value of your vaca- 
tion to yourself and to others. Plan definite objectives for the entire period, 
and a program to cover the days and the weeks. The boy who makes no 
plans, makes no progress. Think through your summer, make up your 
mind to do something worth while during each week. 


OF COURSE, camp is the high point of the year. I do hope that every 

boy will spend as long a period as possible at an approved camp and will 
participate to the fullest in the camp program. But not all boys can go to 
camp, and few spend the entire vacation period there. Some boys will go to 
work; some will travel with their parents. Yet it issurprising to discover how 
many boys are forced to remain at home for the entire summer, how many 
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Now the quietude of earth 
Nestles deep my heart within; 
Friendships new and strange have birth 
Since I left the city’s din. —A. E. 


I am a great friend to public amusements, for 
they keep people from vice. —Johnson. 


Make use of time, let not advantage slip; 
Beauty within itself should not be wasted: 
—Shakespeare. 


Time wasted is existence; used is life. 
—Younég. 


What man shall go forth into the world, holding 
his life in his open palm— 

With high adventurous joy from sunrise to sun- 

—Edward Carpenter. 











more are at home for the greater part of it, and what a large percentage of 
them have no planned program. I hope that every one of these boys will 
make for himself a budget of his time. 

In your program, make use of the facilities of your community, such as 
public playgrounds, swimming pools, boys’ clubs and social centers, as 
opportunities not only for your own recreation but to give leadership and 
service to others. Study the facilities for worth-while things to do, such as 
visits to museums, historic points of interest and natural beauty, or indus- 
trial plants that may be open for inspection under supervision. Devote 
yourself as much as possible to outdoor activities—not sports merely, but 
nature study, nature collections, astronomy, bird study. 


AKE up your mind that you will do at least one thing better at the end 

of your vacation than at the beginning, as a result of your regular and 

persistent effort. Concentrate on your weakest point. Have you some re- 

mediable physical handicap? Vacation is the time to try to overcome it. Be 

sure to make a place in your time budget for reading, for a regular and 
balanced reading program. 

Include in your program things to do with a member of your family, 
such as your younger or older brother or sister, your father, mother, or the 
whole family. In Scouting we have laid special emphasis on the Scout- 
Family picnic or overnight hike. This is a fine project that will bring joy 
to other people as well as yourself. 

Do not get the idea that I advocate turning your vacation into a 
period of routine, schedule 
and organization. Far from it. 

There must be time, ample 
time for spontaneous play and 
fun. But in order to get the 
most pleasure and, at the same 
time, character values and 
profit, you must 

give considera- 

tion to the wise 
investment of 

your time. Much 

joy to every one of 

the readers of 

Boys’ Lire, and 

may your vaca- 

tion be a source of 

happiness and sat- 

isfaction to you. 
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By James E. West 


Lord Hampton’s Farewell Message 


Brother Scouts of America: 

Through the courtesy of your Chief Scout Executive, I 
have been permitted to occupy a space in BOYS’ LIFE, in 
order that I may have an opportunity to thank all those 
members of your Councils; Executives, Scoutmasters and 
Scouts, who have helped to make my tour such a won- 
derful experience for me. 

I can not be too grateful to your new President, Mr. 
Mortimer Schiff, who made my visit possible, and to Mr. 
West, who has been such a good companion throughout 
our 4,000-mile trip, for all that they have done to make it 
such a happy one. Since I landed in New York City, at 
Washington, Memphis, Birmingham, Chicago, Rockford, 
Akron, Detroit, Buffalo and back to New York, I have 
enjoyed every minute of it. I have been met at the sta- 
tions early in the morning by Scouters and Scouts; I 
have been present at Troop meetings, rallies, a circus, 
banquets and the twenty-first annual meeting of your 
Council. I have visited two of your many wonderful 
camps and been shown something of your great indus- 
tries. Your Athletic and Country Clubs entertained me 
and allowed me to swim in their pools and play over their 
golf courses. 

Everywhere I have met the most wonderful friendship 
and kindness, something which I can never forget. 

My impression of American Scouting is that of a huge 
and happy gang, thoroughly organized, and filled with 

the true Scouting 
ideals. 

My impression of 
your wonderful 
country is one of 
great achievement 
and still greater pos- 
sibilities in the 
future. 

At the close of your 
first twenty-one 
years of successful 
growth you have a 
right to look back 
with pride. But still 
more can you look 
forward to what you 
can do for America 
in the years to come. 
I wish you all that 
good Scouting and 
good camping can 
bring you. 

Good-bye, good 
luck and thank 
you. 

Your sincere 
friend and 
brother Scout, 


Pepe 





(Above) Lord Hampton, Chief Commissioner British Boy Scouts, is welcomed to America by the 

Chief Scout Executive, Star Scout Bob West of New Rochelle and Brooklyn Scouts; (below) Lord 

Hampton on his tour of the country is entertained with Mr. West at the Akron home of P. W. 
Litchfield, President of the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. 


HIS year the National Council of Boy Scouts 

of America went to Memphis, Tenn., for 

its twenty-first birthday meeting, in many 
respects the most interesting annual gather- 
ing the Movement has ever held. It was the first 
time that the National Council has chosen the setting 
of the southland for its meeting, and this gave to 
the meeting certain interesting characteristics which 
no previous one has had. In addition to the many 
delegates, hundreds of other Scouters 


work. He becomes the fifth President of 
the Boy Scouts of America, succeeding 
Mr. Walter W. Head, who has served for 
the past five years, and declined renomi- 
nation. The only living ex-president of 
the Boy Scouts of America present at the meeting 
was Mr. Colin H. Livingstone of Washington, D. C., 
our first President, who held the office for fifteen 
years, and was succeeded in 1925 by the late Mr. 











from the South were in attendance, the 
sessions being so arranged as to provide 
interesting items of participation for 
them. In all respects it was a most 
fitting celebration for the birthday of a 
Movement just come of age. 


Election of Mr. Schiff 
ME. MORTIMER L. SCHIFF was 


unanimously elected president of 
the Boy Scouts of America. In his 
election there has been chosen one who 
is eminently a pioneer in Scouting in 
America. Mr. Schiff’s membership in 
the organization dates from 1910, and 
he has given to Scouting continually in 
every year since, very large portions of 








his time and effort, and thousands upon 
thousands of dollars in support of its 
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to President Hoover on his visit to the island 


eae 





Boy Scouts of San Juan, Porto Rico, assist in holding back the crowds which listened 


oe 
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Mr. Mortimer L. Schiff, newly elected 
President of the Boy Scouts of America 


James J. Storrow, and upon the latter’s 
death was succeeded by the late Mr. 
Milton A. McRae. Mr. Head followed 
Mr. McRae in office. 

Mr. Schiff’s election was the occasion 
of a great tribute by the National 
Council members in recognition of his 
fine services to the Scout Movement, 
both at home and abroad. He has 
been International Commissioner for 
many years and again accepted election 
to the post. Through his generous 
gilts, extension and advancement of 
Scouting work has been made possible 
in a number of lands, one of the most 
recent contributions being a gift of 
$50,000 presented through the Prince 

Concluded on page 58) 
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Shooting Curves 


ROFESSOR C. H. HINTON, an inventive genius, looked 

about him in 1897, and decided that what the world needed 
most was a mechanical baseball pitcher. Just how he arrived at 
that conclusion we are not prepared to say. 

Why not shoot curves? After much experimenting, Professor 
Hinton devised the baseball gun shown. It was tried out at 
Princeton, and everyone thought it was great, but. That’s the 
trouble with inventing things. There’s always a but. The ball 
was cufved properly, and it was propelled swiftly enough to suit 
the most critical, but it shot out too suddenly to give the batters 
achance. There was no warning such as one would have from a 
human pitcher—no wind-up, no lifting of the foot, no swing of 
the arm. All of a sudden the ball popped out and shot past the 
batter. Various kinds of signals were 
tried, but none was satisfactory. The 
idea of facing a dangerous pitcher was 
bad enough, but to have to face a sort 
of a firing squad was too much. 

The curving of the ball was ac- 
complished by the two steel fingers 
projecting from the end of the gun. 

The ball would curve to the right if 
the fingers were adjusted toward 
the right. 

The professor should have pro- 
vided a mechanical batter too. 

D. Jay CuLver. 
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CURIOUS! 


“Kink” 


i a New York City drug store, not long ago, the center of attention was an entirely unalarmed 
little kinkajou, no bigger than a cat, which was seated on a soda-fountain table calmly en. 


joying an ice-cream cone. 


The kinkajou—or honey-bear, as he is sometimes called—had entered the drug store tucked 
under the arm of a well-known importer of rare animals. But the story really begins six months 
previously, when this man first made friends with Kink at the edge of a forest not far from 
Manaos, near the Rio Negro River, in northern Brazil. Kink had a thick coat of yellowish-brown 
fur, and immense, glowing eyes adapted to his nocturnal habits. His long, prehensile tail was 
useful when he climbed up into the trees in which he commonly lived and from which he 
descended, when he considered himself safe, to hunt for food in the shape of eggs, fruit, small 
birds, and, best of all, honey. Being of the same family as our own American raccoons, Kink 
was easily tamed. Although rare—one con- 
sequently valuable—he makes an excellent pet. 

—J. MANLEY. 
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INCE man first ventured out on water beyond sight 

of land, ships have been “lost at sea.” In hundreds 
of cases—thousands!—there has been an element of 
mystery about it. No word hascome to tell 


Lost at Sea 


March 3, she put into the Barbadoes for coal and 
left the next day. Since her departure there has been 
no trace of the vessel! Her disappearance has been 

one of the most baffling mysteries 





of what happened. Ships have just put to 
sea—and never been heard of again. 

On February 16, 1918, for example, the 
U.S.S. Cyclops sailed from Rio de Janeiro 
with a load of 10,000 tons of manganese 
ore. She was 542 feet long, of 19,000 
tons displacement—a large boat. Oa 


Sa 














in the annals of the Navy! 

There were no enemy submarines 
in the Western Atlantic at the time, 
and following the war every effort 
was made to obtain information from 
German sources regarding the dis- 
appearance of the vessel. It was 








definitely established that neither German U-boats nor 
mines came into the question. It is known that one 
of her engines was damaged, but even if the other 
became disabled there was no reason why she could 
not have communicated by radio. 

Many theories have been advanced but none that 
satisfactorily accounts for her disappearance. No 
clue has been confirmed. The 308 men of her crew 
and one passenger, the U. S. Consul at Rio de Janeiro, 
were officially declared dead as of June 14, 1918. The 
sea simply swallowed them up! 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


BUT TRUE! 
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A Real Speed Board 


ERE is a hawk’s eye view of an airplane instru- 

ment board. It shows the cockpit of the fastest 
commercial airplane in the world—Tezaco 13, piloted 
by Capt. Frank M. Hawks. 

Among the many cross country speed records recorded 
on this instrument board are flights from Los Angeles 
to New York, 2,500 miles in 12 hours, 25 minutes; 
Havana to New York, 1,400 miles in 8 hours, 44 
minutes; Detroit to New York, 640 miles in 2 hours, 41 


Battling an Octopus 


ERE is the account of a deep-sea diver’s fight for life against a devil-fish. 
All that time the diver, a man named McRay, was striving des- 
perately to break the hold that the octopus had taken with his tentacles, at the same time 
talking over the telephone to his comrades in a scow, on the surface of the water nearly a 
hundred feet above him. 

During the battle Jimmy Hill, who was in charge of the men working 
above on the scow, stood with the telephone receiver to his ear, listening 
to the struggle going on below. 
through his inability to help McRay, dripped with cold sweat. 

The telephone used by the divers allows the man underneath to talk 
to the man on the surface, but the latter can not (Concluded on page 51) 


forty-five minutes. 
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minutes, and Paris to London, 229 miles in 59 minutes. 

For high speed flying Captain Hawks lowers his 
seat by means of a crank and closes sliding doors 
so that he is completely enclosed. 

At four miles a minute the speed is so terrific that 
it is sometimes necessary for Captain Hawks to circle 
a field as many as seven times be- 
fore landing, simply so that his 
physical senses may adjust them- 
selves to the relatively slow speed 
of merely ninety miles per hour! 


It lasted 


All through the fight, Hill, desperate 
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Meet the Roadrunner 


HE roadrunner is a bird of many names: ground 

cuckoo, chaparral cock, snake-killer, lizard bird, 
and El Paisano, which means in Spanish “the coun- 
tryman.” | 

Measured from the tip of its bill to the tip of its 
tail, the roadrunner is nearly two feet in length, and 
approximately one-half of this is tail. It has rather 
short wings, which it seems rarely to use, except for 
short flights close to the ground; exceptionally sturdy 
legs, and a quite dangerous-looking bill, about two 
inches long. Its feet are four-toed, and the tracks 
it leaves are shaped like the letter “ X.” 

When approached while in a road by man, animal 
or vehicle, the roadrunner, invariably flees on foot 
for a considerable distance before finally darting or 
sailing off to one side. It has a running speed, for a 
short distance, about equal to that of a horse. When 
running at top speed, its tail is held within an inch 
or so of the ground, but, on coming to a sudden stop, 
the long tail is quickly flicked to an upright posi- 
tion. Later, as the bird stands with head erect, 
the tail begins to teeter up and down, in ner- 
vous fashion. 

The diet of the roadrunner consists of 
grasshoppers, crickets, beetles, smaller in- 
sects, hairy worms, centipedes, scorpions, 
mice, and an occasional young rabbit, 
bird, lizard or snake, including once in 
a while a rattlesnake. 

When killing big snakes the bird 
dispatches the snake with its long, 
sharp bill, first blinding it and then 
concentrating on its head. En- 
gaged in such a combat, the 
bird darts forward and back, 
leaps to one side and then the 
other, sidesteps, and goes 
through various other antics 
—all with acute alertness 
and lightning-like quick- 
ness. It finally induces 
its victim to uncoil, 
and the battle is won. 
Cuar.es A. Byers. 
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| WHAT'S NEW IN THE NEWS 





H ERE is the Hoosier State’s healthiest . J. MEADOWS, seventeen-year-old 
boy, William Sanders of Franklin, vocational agricultural student at 
Indiana, who with a score of the Wilson, Ark., high school, who was 











GOOD jack-knife, 600 

feet of California 
white pine and ten months 
of spare time were all that 
seventeen-year-old Felix 
Setera of Sheridan, N. Y, 
needed to make this giant 
clock 


99 per cent. chosen the world’s champion boy 
earned the cotton-grower for 1930. He pro- 
right to rep- duced 2,808 pounds of lint 
resent his State cotton on three acres 
in the National 
Health Contest 

next fall 





Fe OHN HAYS HAMMOND presents the cup to Robert 

G. Rayburn of Newton, Kans., winner of the Eighth 

National Oratorical Contest. He will represent the 

WELVE- United States in an international contest this October 


YEAR-OLD 





Edwin Jusak (be- 
low) smiles as 
becomes the mar- 
ble champion of 
Philadelphia 














J OHN ENFIEJIAN, nineteen-year-old Syracuse, N. Y., 
Eagle Scout member of a scientific expedition to South 
America, displays two small ring-tail monkeys 











BERT DAVIS, junior commodore of the Seattle Yacht 
Club, demonstrates how to sail a small craft on edge. 


It is at the limit of balance with the centerboard com- 








AS @ part of Boys’ Week these three young employees of the New York 
Stock Exchange became James Broagonier, chairman of the board, 
Silvio De Gregory president, and Robert N. Shriver vice-president 


pletely out of the water 


N OEL C. GREGORY, fifteen-year-old son 
of an Army Captain, rescued the students of 
bis class in the terrible Managua earthquake 
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FOR ALL BOYS Q7 


COSTUMES FOR THE FLAG DANCE 


HERE is no use in crying because we can mouth. Needless to say that photograph was not 
no longer send up fire balloons, sky rockets, By Dan Bear da popular at home nor is it popular with the Scout 

























































































ener er pin — and double- mothers, therefore do not put me down as advocating 
\ utchmen in the cities; no use a snake dance.- Horrors! for while I have taken part 
sobbing over the fact that we can no longer burn our ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR in them I do not want your mothers and your sisters 

fingers with gunpowder and have the papers state, as to know it; so please do not tell on me. The 


they did of “the Chief,” “Eyesight destroyed, but the weather clerk beforehand and arranged for a more I see of the ladies, the more I am inclined to 
life not despaired of.” No, we won't cry over those beautiful day. Come to think about it, I never remem- believe that Grandma Eve had peculiar ideas about 
old thrills; they belong back in another age, like the ber of the rain interfering with any of our Kentucky snakes, not shared by the present generation of 
knee-breeches and cocked hat of George Washington picnics—but I am not now talking to Kentuckians women. 





or the fringed buckskin shirt of Daniel Boone. but to Scouts. Nevertheless, we can have a good time The last wild and woolly Indian dance which I 
But we will celebrate the Fourth of July ‘‘all the on the Fourth of July even if we have no blooded witnessed was one given by Cuthead Sioux. The 
samee”’! horses to show off to our neighbors, and, thank the reason they call them Cutheads is because where their 


Back in the days when they still wore buckskin Lord, no slaves to wait upon us, for both belong in the hair is parted their heads are painted a bright red, or 
shirts and the great naturalist, Audubon, was visiting musty pages of yesterday. The good old time en- were thirty odd years ago, when I saw them dance at 
in Kentucky, they celebrated the Fourth of July with thusiasm, however and the real patriotism we still Devil’s Lake. I remember there was one old fellow 
a grand barbecue. There were no tickets of admis- have with us and—O boy!—we intend to keep them called Pretty Bird. He was not a bird and he was not 
sion; everybody came and everybody contributed, with us as long as we live and hand them down to our pretty and he carried his knapsack in front—ihat is, he 





































and everybody ate, and everybody helped with re- children, our grandchildren and our great great had a big belly like Santa Claus. The reason I remem- 
freshments and everybody danced; but that’s not all, grandchildren. So here goes, let’s' celebrate the ber this old brave so well is because he won his fame 
everybody was happy! So happy that they worked a Fourth by a hike to a camp or a council ground where by eating fourteen pounds of buffalo meat at one 
week ahead of time, clearing the ground of underbrush, we can have a flag raising,‘ a flag dance and a council sitting! The circus men issue only fifteen pounds of 
trimming off the low hanging branches of the trees, so fire. meat to each lion. 
that by the time that the picnic, barbecue or burgoo I have written many articles for boys and men, J 
occurred, the famous blue grass of Kentucky carpeted SOME of the boys want to show how tough they have written books for you, telling you how to make 
a turf clear of underbrush under the wide spreading are they may have a snake dance, using great care, Indian clothes for ceremonial occasions, but this being 
branches of the great trees which made the spot an however, in the selection of the snakes. I have a the FOURTH OF JULY and supposedly hot weather, 
ideal one. photograph of a Scout dressed as an Indian with each what’s the use of wearing clothes at the dance? All 
Of course the Governor was there, likewise the hand full of live snakes and one squirming in his you need is some moccasins or sneakers (Figs. 1 and 2) 
Congressmen, Senators—hush, don’t for your feet anda breech clout (Fig. 
) tell Will Rogers—with smaller 10) which, for lack of anything better, 


fry. There were patriotic speeches, may be a bath towel. Of course you 


hs but if one did not want to listen want a war post or the flag pole 
the to them one could wander off with around which to dance, and since 


the boys and play mumblety peg, we do not believe in war talk, we 


ober “ " 
leap frog, foot and a half, prisoners can have it a calumet dance, a peace 
base, follow the leader; or one could pipe dance. Somewhere I published 
=) engage in games with the girls; | for you Scouts the real music and 
hie but better still, one could help put the words for a calumet dance. 
ea up bo — on _ one’s skill => After the dance, award honor 
ae in the tying of knots. > marks, prizes or decorations to the 
eo 4 There was plenty to do and every- = fellow who gives, in the fewest 
de body was doing it. I have attended g words, the best statement of the 
cas just such glorious affairs in Ken- Z 4 meaning of the Preamble to the 
2 tucky, as also did my father and Z Declaration of Independence. Also 
me al my grandfather before me. My Z the very best summary of the char- 
sy daddy was a personal acquaintance 4) acter of Hamilton, Jefferson, Ben- 
ed of Audubon himself and possibly 4 jamin Franklin and George Wash- 
ol — meee a the same y ington. None of these statements 
barbecue, for of them were should contain over a dozen words. 
interested in sportsmanship, both Z To make it interesting you might 
were good shots and fond of horses add Abraham Lincoln, Theodore 





Roosevelt. and Woodrow Wilson, but 
be very careful not to put in the 
> ; : name of any living statesman, for 
mansbip, firing their long heavy that might be provocative of polit- 
rifles, without a rest, at targets : i. > ical discussion, which we 
tacked on tree trunks. It ; Z Solas , must by all means avoid on 
was also at these barbe- such occasions. On _ the 
cues that the proud pos- Fourth of July it is not the 
sessors of blooded stock politics of the men that in- 


and both were artists. 
It was at such barbecues that the 
men held competition in marks- 








put their splendid horses ect: yA % \ terest us, but the contribu- 
through their paces, to the Z EAE ” “J tions they have made for the 
delight of their admiring veh 2) iy betterment of America and 
neighbors and friends. Ci Lh <ph the world. 


Above all, we do not want 
any knockers—no worms in 
our Fourth of July cherries. 
Save the worms ’till we go 
fishing. We want the real 
George Washington cherries. 
Come to think about it, what 
we really want is everything 
to some way suggest George 
Washington. You see we are 
now having a revival of 
George Washington lore. 
This winter I met his great 


But those days are also 
gone; they belong in the 
attic along with the old 
family albums; they have 
all been pressed flat be- 
tween the leaves of books 
where the reader may still 
occasionally find them; 
but if he will go to the 
library and seek the 
Family Magazine of 1837 
he can read Audubon’s 
Own account of a bar- 


—_ at Bear Grass Creek grandniece, a charming 
: ere the Free single- lady of distinguished appear- 
earted Kentuckian, bold, ance, but, bless her, she did 


not remember ever seeing 
George. 

If you are going to wear 
sneakers (Fig. 1) in the 
Indian dance you can easily 
so paint them that they will 
resemple moccasins (Fig. 2) 
or you can blacken them and 
put buckles on them, made 
from tin or cardboard, and 
you will then have George 
Washington pumps. Any 
Scout hat may be pinned up 

(Concluded on page 36) 


erect and proud of his Vir- 
ginian descent,” dispensed 
and partook of old-fash- 
loned hospitality. 

olumns of smoke from 
newly kindled fires rose 
above the trees where 
fifty colored cooks, or 
more, were busy around 
fires while numerous 
waiters looked after the 
8uests. Audubon does not 
mention the fact, but 
somebody must have seen 
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How to Ask Questions 


' Every letter must carry the writer’s name and address, 
Where to Get Carborundum Only questions of general interest will be published. 
1. Where can I get a piece of carborundum for a Always give the length of antenna and lead-in. 
Write briefly and leave a space between questions. 


erystal detector? - riety 
2. Where can I get a cardboard tube seven inches long Send your aero 4 ae BOYS’ LIFE, 
rk Avenue, New York. 


and two inches and a half in diameter? 

3. Where can I get tinfoil to makea condenser?—. 
Epwarp Mep Ley. 

1. Carborundum Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

2. A stationery store that sells cardboard tubes. 

3. A florist’s shop. 


upon the distance to be covered. The same channel 
would not be used for 200-mile communication 
would be used for contact with foreign or transconti. 
nental stations. 

3. Federal Radio Supervisor, Customhouse, (}j. 
cago, Ill. He will also give you a list of the waves that 
amateurs can use. 


An Impractical Idea 

Is it possible to change a factory-built receiving se 
into a transmitter and receiver? —WILLIAM JONEs. 

No; it is not practical. 

Where Code is Heard 

1. Will a radio set which can be changed from long to 
short waves receive code messages? 

2. I live in Indiana. Where can I apply for 
eal an amateur radio license?—Horace E. Barr. 
Which is better, a battery operated or an alter- 1. Yes; it will pick up code on the 609 
nating current short-wave set?—Epwix ARNE- meter wave and on longer waves as well as 

on the short wave channels below 200 meters, 


SON. : ” :. 
a o 2. Federal Radio Supervisor, Custom. 


: Both are practical and give good results. 

hese its low likely to be bothered by an | L¥@ Touching ean 
Antenna Saps 
Signal Strength 


alternating current hum and current fluctua- 
tions. However, there should be no hum if 
the set is correctly designed. 
What Wave Is Best? 
1. Where can I get plans for a short-wave 
OME boys report that they find it most convenient to run their 
radio antenna from tree to tree. ‘“‘Sparks’’ warns that if one or 
both ends are supported by a tree the wire should not enter the 
foliage. Insulators should be placed in the antenna wire at both ends at 
least five feet from the tree. 


transmitter that will broadcast voice as well as 
If the tree is likely to sway in the wind and thus change the tension 


Antenna for 2-Tube Set 
I have a 2-tube set using UX-199 tubes. How long 
should the antenna be? —Eucrenre R. Auter, Jr. 
About 100 feet including the lead-in wire. If the ’ 
set does not tune sharp try a shorter antenna. ie mae '  @ e ' 


Two Types of Sets 


The Amateur’s Code 
1. I live in Iowa. To whom should I apply 
for an amateur wireless operator’s license? 
2. What code is used?—C. A. 
1. Federal Radio Supervisor, Custom. 
house, Chicago, Ill. 
2. Continental Morse. 


A Microphone for Amateurs 


Please teil me where I can get a microphone 
which can be used in connection with a receiving 





code? 

2. What is the best wave length to use? 

3. I live in Missouri. Where should I apply 
for a license?-—LAWRENCE Buz7arb. 


1. American Radio Relay League, Hartford, 
Conn. 

2. The Federal Radio Commission has set 
aside certain waves for amateur use. In the 


of the antenna, a pair of door springs can be inserted in the wire between 
the insulators and the tree. Swaying of the antenna causes fading. 
Branches must not touch the antenna, otherwise the signals will be 
grounded before they can reach the set. 


set?—James D, Carty. 

Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., 1066 
W. Adams St., Chicago, Tll., make a hand 
microphone for radio broadcasting, home 
recordings and amateur work. 











short-wave field the choice of wave depends 


MARCONI TRIES SOME TINY RADIO WAVES 


ARCONT, the inventor of wireless, who in 1922 

dropped a hint to the American radio amateurs 

to try the short waves, those below 100 meters in 

length, is now probing the secrets of ultra-short waves, 

They measure only a few inches from crest to crest. 

He says that the short waves are “the most important 
thing in wireless.” 

American boys, whose hobby is radio experimenting, 
will do well to heed the advice of Marconi. He points 
out that short waves have to a great extent revolu- 
tionized radio communication and the possibilities 
that still exist in the extremely short wave field are 
highly interesting. There are opportunities for im- 
portant discoveries. 

**Unfortunately, when we work on less than six 
meters,” said Marconi, “the signal travels only a 
limited distance, which does not extend beyond the 
horizon and maybe not as far. The signals are re- 
stricted to places practically within sight of each 
other, and if there is a mountain, hill or obstacle in the 
way there,is trouble. The signal can not get around.” 

The short ray does not shoot up to the Heaviside 
surface or “radio mirror” high up in the sky, so that 
it can be reflected to earth again at a far distant point, 
as is the case when short waves, not in the ultra-short 
class, are utilized. 

The Marconi beam system that runs from England 
to India uses the 15 meter wave, while 26 meters are 
employed to cover the span from England to Australia. 

‘rom Italy to Sardinia a wave 9!4 meters long is 
used. This is believed to be the shortest wave in 
commercial wireless to-day. Below that channel the 
engineers run into difficulties. They meet a barrier 
that limits the communication to twenty, thirty or 
forty miles. The curvature of the earth seems to 
have a lot to do with it. How to overcome this dis- 
advantage is the puzzle Marconi and his staff of engi- 
neers are striving to solve. An American boy experi- 
menting in the attic workshop might make important 
observations that will ‘help scientists to advance in 
their study of tiny radio waves. The amateurs have 


done much pioneering in the past and no doubt they 
will not forsake the opportunities now lurking in the 
ultra-short wave realm. 

Only recently, another group of engineers of the 
International Telephone & Telegraph Company 
talked across the English Channel from Dover to 





™ 


Leddie Seaman, one of the younger entertainers, is one 
of the first boys to be televised in New York 
(Courtesy National Broadcasting Co.) 


Calais, using what they termed micro-rays. They 
were only seven inches long. The antenna was an 
inch long and the power used was no more than is 
necessary to light a small flashlight bulb. Yet, the 
voice carried back and forth across the channel free 
of fading and with such clarity that surprised even 
the experts. The waves are reflected into space in 
much the same way that a searchlight casts a beam 
of light. This method concentrates the radio energy 
and enables the operators to direct it toward the 
receiving station, where another set of reflectors 
plucks the words from space. 


“C\PARKS” CHARD’S mailbag contains many 

letters that read about the same as this one 
written by a boy in Batavia: “With some of the boys 
in our neighborhood I would like to have a radio set 
so we can talk to each other in code. Where can I get 
the necessary equipment and what will it cost?” 

All radio transmitters must be licensed by the 
Federal Radio Commission and, furthermore, the 
operators must be licensed. This requires the passing 
of an examination conducted by the Federal Radio 
Supervisor of the district whose headquarters in this 
case, are in Detroit, Mich. It would be a good idea 
to read the booklet “How to Become a Radio Ama- 
teur,”” published by the American Radio Relay League 
Hartford, Conn. It contains a copy of the code and 
tells how to learn it. Also diagrams and pictures 
with constructional information that helps in build- 
ing a transmitter and receiver. The cost of the ap- 
paratus will depend on the type of station to be built 
and the power it is designed to operate on. 

A boy who lives in eastern Pennsylvania, in a town 
where there are no radio amateurs and no one seems 
to take an interest in radio, asks “Sparks” if he thinks 
it would be foolish to learn all he can about radio. 

Sparks says, yes, learn all you can about it if you 
are interested in radio and electricity. There ar 
plenty of good books on the subject in the libraries. 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Custom. a“ ie RULES OF THE TREASURE HUNT: 

f ’ — ETD FIRST - Solve the cipher message printed in 
! = $e the circle. To help you, Hood has prepared a 
srophone iP hg  BS7 —s thrilling book called “Secret Writing.” It ex- 
ae rt § / ._# 7 plains the solution of several kinds of ciphers 
0., 1066 ' | —including this one. Send for this FREE book. 
" hee J = ; " SECOND - When you have solved the cipher 


message, read it over carefully. Then read the 
5 Hood Points in the box. You will find that 
the message contains 2 or more “key” words 
which also appear in one of the 5 Hood Points. 
Find out which Point this is. 


THIRD - Now write a paragraph of not more 
than 100 words telling why you think this Hood 
pe : dd) Point is important in a good canvas shoe. Send 
nel free : ALEP PPP your paragraph and your solution of the cipher 
d even AP ’ % : to the TREASURE HUNT JUDGES, Hood 
gnockon = ee eee aes Rubber Company, Watertown, Mass. Be sure 
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many rect solution of the cipher. All July Treasure 

a Hunt answers must be mailed by August 15th. 
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1. COMFORT TOE: 


Hood Canvas Shoes have a spe- 
cially built toe pattern that 
wears longer and prevents chaf- 
ing and blistering because all 
the seams are on the outside. 
You get more for your money 
with Hoods. 


3. STURDY UPPERS: 


The uppers of Hood Shoes wear 
longer than ordinary canvas 
shoe uppers because the plys of 
sturdy canvas are vulcanized 
solidly into one piece by a spe- 
cial Hood Process. You get more 
for your money with Hoods. 


with Hoods. 


5. FIRM ARCH SUPPORT: 


Although Hood Canvas Shoes 
are flexible and allow natural 
foot freedom, their special last 





F RE E! 48-page book, “Secret Writing,” containing a~ 
oe History of Ciphers, explanations of several ciphers 


and ar Allan Poe’s famous cipher aay 
story, “The Gold Bug.” Ask your Hood Dealer 
for a copy or mail the coupon below. 
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which call for relief. 


The grim warning “Drive Slowly, Death is so 
Permanent!’ has been heeded by thousands of 
drivers over dangerous roads. 

In this country accidents are now the largest single 
cause of the Crippling, Dependency and Destitution 





1. Automobiles 5. Railroads 
2. Falls 

3. Drownings 
4. Burns 


7. Firearms 





Here are listed the twelve most frequent means of acci- 
dental injuries in the order of their fatality: 


6. Poisonous Gases 1o. Fires 


8. Machines 


9. Mines and Quarries 


11. Poisons 
12. Suffocations 








CCIDENTS took 100,000 

lives, caused approxi- 
mately 10,000,000 more or less 
serious injuries and cost more 
than $1,000,000,000 last year 
in the United States. 


Among those killed byaccident 
were 18,000 children under 
fifteen years of age. 


No one knows how many acci- 
dental injuries and deaths are 
due to uncontrollable 
circumstances. Never- 
theless, how many of the 
accidents which hap- 
pened tomembersof your 
family or your friends— 
accidents which you 
know all about — could 

have been avoided? 


Last year there were about 
46,000 fatal accidents in 
homes and in industry. 
Elsewhere there were 
about 54,000 accidental 
deaths. Among the latter 
group 32,500—motorists 
and pedestrians — were 
killed by automobiles. 


But while the tide of 
accidents is steadily ris- 
ing, there are some 


© 1931. L. 1. CO. 
bright spots in the dark record. 


Better traffic regulations in a 
large number of cities are 
reducing the percentage of 
street accidents and the toll 


of killed and maimed children. 


Police officers and school teach- 
ers are training children to be 
careful. 


Safety appliances and methods 

installed by the foremost in- 
dustries are saving many 
lives. | 


But systematic accident 
abt rayne in homes has 
ardly begun. 


Falls in homes caused 
8,000 deaths last year; 
burns, scalds and explo 
sions 5,400; asphyxia- 
tions 3,600 and fatal 
poisonings 2,000. Much 
remains to be done to 
check home accidents 
caused by recklessness 
and thoughtlessness. 


The Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 
urges you to send for its 
free booklets on accident 
prevention. Ask for 
Booklets '731-B. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. BECKER, PRESIDENT. ~ ONE MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. ¥, 
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A 196 Mile “‘Bike Hike’’ 
By Scout Jack Pegues 
[® YOU Scout readers like real red blooded 
fun, try a bicycle hike. 

First go to your Scoutmaster and get him 
interested, then spring it on your local 
Scout Council. It has been tried before in 
several places with success and if you man- 
age it right it will not only stimulate Scouting 
interest in the grown-ups but will give the 
boys heaps of fun. 

Here is how the “bike hike”’ sponsored by 


the Orange County Council of Orange 


County, California, panned out. 


At 6:30 on Monday morning of Easter 


vacation, 37 of us (the trip was limited to 
Second Class Scouts or above) accompanied 
by three State motor officers, two county field 
executives, a Scoutmaster, a cook and his 
assistant and a bicycle repair man gathered 
at headquarters to be divided into Patrols and 
have our pictures taken. I was fortunate 
enough to be made a Patrol Leader. 

After Christy Allen, one of the field execu- 


tives, had taken “‘movies” of us we got under 


way. It was then about 7 o'clock. The 
first stop was 11 miles distant and we covered 
it in one hour’s riding. The next 13 miles 


was quite hilly but we made it in one hour 


was donated to the San Diego Boy Sco, 
and the people of San Diego rehabilitated j 
for the Scouts who now have their hea, 
quarters there and employ it for numero, 
activities. 

Tuesday afternoon we went to the Balbo, 
Park Zoo, where there is one of the larges 
collections of animals to be found any wher 
The surroundings of these animals have hee, 
made to look as much as possible like theiy 
native habitats. The out of door pipe orgay 
at this park, is the largest in the world and 
its music is marvelous. 

After supper we all gathered around , 
campfire and then turned in. My two bud. 
dies and I awoke next morning to the tune of 
flying shoes and the words “April Foo|” 
ringing in our ears. Sure ‘nuff, it was Apri 
first all right and all day “April fool” jokes 
were in order. We got started at 10 o'clock op 
Wednesday morning on the homeward jou 
ney. At 12:10 we stopped at Del Mar for 
lunch and at six that night we arrived op 
home territory, camping in one of the Coup. 
cil’s week end camps. Next morning after 
breakfast, we went for a swim and at 9:3) 
we were on the road again. We ate lunch 16 
miles from home at 12:15 and arrived home 
at 2:00 P.M., tired but happy. 





Climbing up Torry Pines grade on their “bike hike” 


and forty minutes steady riding. That stop 
was made at the San Juan Capistrano Mis- 
sion. Five miles further on, where the El 
Camino Real (King’s Highway) joined the 
coast route, we picked up 13 Scouts from the 
southern end of the county. This increased 
our total to fifty Scouts. It was along this 
high speed highway that we came to fully 
appreciate our motorcycle escort .for they 
saw to it that we had half of the highway to 
ourselves, thereby making the accident 
hazard small and our speed greater. 

When we reached the Orange and San 
Diego County boundary we ate our lunch 
and after a short rest we proceeded toward 
Carlsbad, a small seaside town, 14 miles 
distant, as our goal. We reached it without 
incident in 50 minutes. After making camp 
we went for a swim in the surf. That night 
the leaders had an extra surprise in store for 
us. They had secured special rates for the 
fellows for the Al. G. Barnes Circus which 
was holding a performance in Oceanside, a 
town $ miles away. 

We were up at six the next morning and off 
at 7:30 with San Diego our goal, only 35 
miles away, but with Torry Pines looming 
tall and ominous in the distance and no way 
to reach our destination but over the mile 
high grade. Torry Pines is a steep hill and 
is the native home of the Torry Pine. It 
was named after the American botanist, 
John Torry. Of course, it was out of the 
question to ride up the hill, so walk we must 
and walk we did and when we reached the 
top we were glad enough of a rest. 

We reached the Old Town, San Diego, at 
11:40 on Tuesday. We saw the famous palm 
tree that Father Serra, the father of California 
missions, planted long ago when California 
belonged to Spain. It was with shouts of joy 
that we entered the San Diego Indian Pueblo 
which was to be our camp for the night. 

This camp, as you see by the photograph, 
is nearly an exact replica of the dobe ueblos 
which the Indians of the Southwest lived in 
and it was with much curiosity that we 
inspected it. One of the San Diego Scouts, 
working on the place, was kind enough to 
acquaint me with its history. It was built 
by the Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad 
in 1915 for the World’s Exposition. The 
grounds then consisted of 618 acres. After 
the fair the buildings were converted into an 
immense museum. Following this the pueblo 
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Further Mis-Adventures of a Young 
Aviator 


By N. Cupp 


I THOUGHT it would be a good idea to get 

out the old quill and whittle a few yarns for 
my half dozen readers—as Cy Caldwell sez. 

The events have been many and varied 
since the last time I wrote so I hadn't better 
try to tell all of them. I think I left off with 
my first lesson. I’ve lost track now so I'll 
just hash ’em. 

You must recall that during my first lesson 
I only handled the stick. The next lesson, 
I had the rudder ‘pedals too. The plane 
acted goofy enough the first time—but bless 
my ear tabs—I think it went crazy the nett. 
They say a horse knows a green rider—I 
guess an airplane is canny too. 

Well, anyway, for a lad with a single track 
mind I had a lot to do (I gtiess T must have 
found some open switches). I'd think real 
hard and the wings would stay fairly level, 
but horrors, then the plane would go skitter- 
ing in a circle. I'd concentrate on that and 
soon I'd discover that the plane was headed 
for the buckwheat. I'd give a pull, and up 
we'd come with one wing akimbo, so there I 
sat with a push-kick here, and a pull-shove 
there—everywhere a’ dash-shove, pull-kick— 
*til the doggone plane just slid all over the 
sk 


y. 

My instructions had been to fly to Waverly 
which is approximately twenty miles down 
“‘the” valley. I had a most gosh awful time 
trying to do it. The plane zigged away to 
the right and then it zagged away, away to 
the left. You know how a pendulum swings 
—hey? That’s what the plane did. One 
wing would fly up and so I would shove 
toward it with the stick. Down would go 
the wing with a silent swish and she'd come 
up on the other side. ’Nother shove and up- 
se-daisy, t’other side again. Ha! You think 
it was fun? Huh! 

After I got wore down to a frazzle | 
didn’t shove so hard and of course that’s all 
that was necessary to improve my flying 4 
little. The machine didn’t slide then. 

But it still didn’t steer where it should. 
Anyway, I guess I didn’t know much more 
about it than the plane did. I never saw 9 
many valleys nor ridges before. I expect 
to follow the river or the road but I was 50 

(Continued on page 53) 
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\ Fellows, 
. here’s the new 
4 Jantzen Speedaire! 


Here's the last word in swimming 
suits—the new Speedaire! Created by Jantzen for boys who 





















\ know the true joy of swimming. 
¥ A suit that helps you speed through the water — so smoothly, 
; so snugly, so comfortably does it fit. Every line is smart, ath- 
letic. You're as proud of it as the coat of tan it helps you to get. 
A Jantzen wears — and how! It keeps its shape, wet or dry. 
And your Jantzen is good for more than one season's use no 
: matter how fast you are growing, so remarkably elastic is the 
ere ove famous Jantzen-stitch. 
See the new Speedaire at your 
local stores—the Diving Suit—the 
4 Twosome—the Speedsuit. You'll 
A find the famous red Diving Girl on 
& a every genuine Jantzen. Look for i 
a it always. Your weight is your size. The suit that changed 









bathing to swimming 






Jantzen Knitting Mills, Portand, 

Oregon; Vancouver, Canada; 

London,England; Sydney,Australia. 
——“Sa”r_—”=e"e—=ereerorwv ee aeeOeeeSae Sern aaaeeeEOeaeESaesese—s—wasesrs Ore eee Eee ee ere 0 0 OO OO OO OS 
JANTZEN KNITTING MILLS, (Dept. 183), Portland, Oregon 
Please send me your new catalog featuring 1931 models. 
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GOLF 
WINGS 


are as 
individual as 


THUMB PRINTS 





Shape YOUR "Form’ 
with the RIGHT Set 


of Clubs for you 


You may have noticed how golfing styles 
differ. Players with whose form you are 
familiar may be recognized by their golf 
swings from farther away than you can 
even see their faces. 


It’s true even among the “‘top-notchers,” 
that golfing swings are as individual as 
thumb prints. These players differ in 
build, in strength, in temperament, too. 
Therefore, they match their style with 
clubs that exactly fit them. 

As a younger player, you have an advan- 
tage in developing form that’s correct. 
You can do so best with clubs that are 
suited to your own characteristics. Such 
clubs will seem like a part of you and 
enable you to play every shot with free- 
dom—smoothly and properly. 


You can surely find that set in the 
MACGREGOR line. MACGREGOR 
offers the widest choice of golf clubs in 
the world—not only in price, but in va- 
riety of models, lengths, weights, balance, 
whip, lie and feel. They’re shown in new 
Catalog (copy free if you write) and 
there’s a Pro or Dealer near-by to help 
you select your set of MACGREGORS. 


The Crawford, McGregor & Canby Co. 


Established 1829 


Dayton, Ohio 


MACGREGOR 





‘COURSE- TESTED ee oY GOLF CLUBS 
CoB) 








Totem Poles 

What is the best kind 
of wood to use in mak- 
ing a totem pole?— 

Scout Frep Hickman. 

Any kind of wood which is easily carved. 
The Service Library Pamphlet ‘Totem 
Poles” sells for 20c per copy from the 
Supply Service, 2 Park Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. Chapter XVIII, Boy Pioneers, 
Scribners, N. Y. 


Jamboree 

When and where will the next Jamboree be 
held?—AnrNo.p Prater. 

Plans for the next Jamboree will be de- 
cided upon at the International Conference 
which takes place this summer, and will be 
announced in Scouting literature in ample 
time for Scouts to make any preparation. 


Poultry Merit Badge 
Is it permissible to take the Poultry Merit 
Badge by raising pigeons?—Joun Mi.ts and 
Rrcuarp Mumper. 
No. It is not allowable to substitute 
pigeons for chickens in passing the Poultry 
Merit Badge requirements. 


Sea Scouts 

Could a Junior Sea Scout Patrol be organized 
with 12 to 14 year old boys?—Scout Rosert 
GRAVES. 

A boy must be at least fifteen years of age 
before he is eligible to join a Sea Scout 
patrol and not until then may he wear the 
Sea Scout Uniform. 


Reed and Raffia 

Where can I buy reed for making baskets 
(near New York City if possible)?—Scout 
WituraM Owens. 

You can buy raffia or reed for making 
baskets, etc., from the National Crafts 
Supply Co., 94 Lexington Avenue, New York 
City. 

Respect to The Flag 

Would it be considered disrespectful to The 
Flag if you washed and ironed it?—Scout 
Marron Pace. 

No. It is more disrespectful to use a soiled 
flag than to clean a dirty one. 


Swimming Requirements 

Can anything be substituted for swimming 
in the First Class test, for on the plains we 
have no body-of water large enough to swim 
in very near.—Scout Sam ApKINs. 

Why not plan a series of Scout hikes, if 
water is not too far distant? Experience has 
shown that in few instances have any of the 
requirements worked a real hardship upon 
Scouts, on the contrary the Scout who really 
wants to meet the requirements usually 
finds a way. 


Allegiance to The Flag 
Our Troop wants to know how to act when 
pledging allegiance to The Flag.—Scovut 
CHARLES ANDREWS. 
The Scouts stand at salute when pledging 
allegiance to The Flag. 


Setting-Up Exercises 

Will you please tell me which is the best 
time to exercise; in morning or at night?— 
Scout Donatp W. ATHEARN. 

The best time for a Scout to do his setting- 
up exercises is after his bath in the morning. 
If you will read the Handbook for Boys 
503 to 520 on Healthcraft, it will give you 
mee advice in keeping yourself physically 

Re. 


Music Merit Badge 

1. In qualifying for the Music Merit Badge 
do drums rate as a standard Musical Instru- 
ment for meeting requirement number one? 

2. Is it still in order to sing the third verse 
of the Star Spangled Banner? Some have 
said not, since the World War.—Wi.u1aM 
B. Hawks. 

1. Drums are a standard musical instru- 
ment as used in an orchestra and will meet 


BOYS’ LIFE 


the requirements fo; 
the Music Merit 
Badge. 
2. Sing as many or 
as few of the verses as 
suits the occasion. The same rule applies to 
America, to hymns and to other songs. 


Insignia for Registered Scouts 

1. Is it illegal for a Non-Scout to wear q 
Scout’s badge? 

2. Can a Patrol be named after an animal 
not mentioned in the Handbook?—Scovy 
Crozier GALLOWAY. 

1. Only registered Scouts may wear the 
es Badge. 

2. A Patrol can be named after any ani- 
mal, person or thing; not necessarily, but 
preferably, American. 


Neckerchief Slide 
Could you please tell me how I can polish 
boneheads for neckerchief slides? I have 
tried a few preparations but I cannot put 
enough shine on them.—E.mo Harpy. 

Use emery paper first, then powdered 
umice stone, with sweet oil applied with a 
it of chamois. This gives a pleasant ivory 

finish. 


Hiking Trip 

1. What kind of food would you recommend 
for a three-day hiking trip and what menu? 

2. I have a revolver and the hammer is 
missing. Where could I get this fixed? 

3. Where could I get a copy of the Boy Scout 
Handbook for 1910?—A.urrep Burke, Jr. 

Evaporated milk, dehydrated (dried) 
vegetables, side of bacon, pancake flour, 
corn meal, cocoa or tea or both (sourdoughs 
do not use coffee), a few bars of chocolate. 
Make your menu to suit your taste. See 
Camping Merit Badge Pamphlet. 

2. Forget it, Scouts do not go armed. 

3. Practically unobtainable. 


Indian Apparel 

1. What is the name of a book telling how to 
make Indian apparel and weapons? 

2. Where can I get a book telling me how to 
make things from leather-—Scout W1..1AM 
Scuuck, Jr. 

1. The Buckskin Book, published by 
Lippincott, Philadelphia, was written for 
that purpose. But 40c will buy you the 
pamphlet “Indian Handicraft” at the 
Supply Service, Boy Scouts of America. 

2. Pamphlet “Projects in Leather,” 40c., 
Boy Scouts Supply Service. 


Forestry 

Where may I get information regarding the 
Forestry Service?—Bitt Care and SHERMAN 
Booen. 

Write to the National Bureau of Forestry, 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C. or Department of Conservation at 
your State Capitol. 


Tom-toms 

Can you tell me how to make an Indian 
tom-tom?—Bup Law ess. 

In a former number of Boys’ Life and later 
in my Buckskin Book, Chapter XVII, | 
have told how to make two kinds of tom- 
toms—the wet or water drum and the dry 
one. The wet one can be made by partly 
filling a small herring keg or butter tub witb 
water and stretching a piece of wet chamois, 
buckskin or sheepskin over the open end of 
the keg. A hoop, wrapped with cloth, is 
pressed down over the skin and the drum is 
finish 

The Service Library pamphlet “Indian 
Handicraft” contains interesting material 
on this subject. 


Cooking 
Is it necessary in passing the First Class 
Cooking test to cook over an open fire?—Scovt 
H. E. Lryper. 
Yes. On page 166 of the Handbook for 
Boys you will find illustrations of fires built 
out in the open. 








. Every letter must carry the name and address of the writer. 
. One question only, or a group of questions on a single subject, may be asked in each letter. 
- Questions which require more than 75 words for reply must be ignored. 

. Questions'which have been answered repeatedly will be:ignored. 


- Questions must have some relation directly or indirectly to Scouting activities and the ee" 
of Scouts, though any reader of the magazine, Scout or not, may use the department 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


when you pack 


AUNT 
JEMIMA 





"es this on the fellows on your next 
hike or camping trip. Tell them you'll 
make the grub if they’ll build the fire. 
And here’s the easiest way in the world 
to make bang-up flapjacks. 


Open a package of Aunt Jemima. Mix 
one cup of water (or milk) with every 
cup of flour you use. Stir for a couple of 
minutes until you have a smooth batter. 
You’re ready for action almost before the 
fire is made and the griddle is hot. 


Drop your batter on the pan... and 
flop’em. Boy, what a way to make this 
real he-man meal! 


Flapjacks 
double quick! 


Tender, golden-brown, fluffy-light. The 
more you eat the more you want. That’s 
why we advise you to be cook—for cooks 
never go hungry. 


Aunt Jemima’s own ingredients — 
in just the right proportions! 


Old Aunt Jemima, herself, gave us 
the recipe—her own favorite flours and 
ingredients in the very proportions 
she used on her old Massa’s plantation 
down South. 


We’ve ready-mixed it for you to make 
it impossible for you to go wrong. Your 
pancakes will be always as tender and 
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perfect as hers if you follow the simple 
directions on the package. 


You can’t fail to be the most popular 
“skillet-man” in the troop, if you pack 
Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour every time 
you hit the open road. 
Your Grocer has it in 
the red package. The 
QuakerOats Company. 













Colgate’s 
wears a badge 
of merit 


VERY Scout knows that badges of merit | 


are only awarded after exacting examina- 
tions. Colgate’s badge of merit is one whose 
use has been granted only after the most care- 
ful examination of Ribbon Dental Cream and 
of its claims. 


Sometime ago the American Dental Associa- 
tion, which is the national organization of most 
of the dentists in the United States, formed a 
Council on Dental Therapeutics. This Council 
is to pass on all products used in connection 
with the care of the teeth, like toothpaste. 


As soon as this committee was formed, we 
asked them to examine Colgate’s Ribbon Dental 
Cream and all the claims that we made aboutit. 
The Council passed on Colgate’s Ribbon Den- 
tal Cream and gave their permission to use their 
seal of acceptance. This seal signifi¢s that the 
composition of this product has beenjsubmitted 
to the Council and that the claims have been 
found acceptable to the Council. 


Millions of boys use Colgate’s twice every day. 
You'll want to try this toothpaste. That’s what 
the coupon is for. Fill it out 

and try Colgate’s yourself. 


The seal signifies that the 
composition of the prod- 
uct has been submitted to 
the Council and that the 
claims have been found ac- 
ceptable to the Council. 








COLGATE'’S, Dept. M-1073, P. O. Box 375, 
Grand Central Post Office, New York City. 


Please send me a free tube of Colgate’s Ribbon 
Dental Cream, with booklet, “Howto Keep 
Teeth and Mouth Healthy.” 


Name 
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Ride ’Em Cowboy! 


make it land correctly at every throw, then 
try the spinning (Figure 5). Don’t be in a 
hurry. It is steady rhythm—not hurried 
motion—that brings success. 

After the “wedding ring” is mastered at 
various speeds, the ring that just clears the 
ground around the ankles can be tried. Both 
hands are used in this, and the novice will 
think he needs several more! Start the 
regular “wedding ring,” and as the spoke 
goes over the right shoulder, drop the right 
hand, and transfer the spoke to your other 
hand at the left hip (Figure 6). The 
spoke is carried around the body, and trans- 
ferred to the right hand again, still at hip 
level (Figure 7). After this has circled the 
body several times, you can either jump out 
of it or lift it to the “wedding ring.”” The 
latter is done by raising the right hand over 
the left shoulder the moment it receives the 
spoke at the right hip. 

To jump in and out of the horizontal loop 
that is swung from the hips is not difficult 
after you become used to the rope rhythm. 
As you pass it from the left to the right hand, 
push the latter out in front of you, and hop 
up and backward in the air (Figure 8). The 
result will be the first horizontal ring that 
you learned. To jump back in, slow down its 











(Continued from page 18) 


speed, and when the honda has passed in front 
of you, from left to right, lift both feet in the 
air and jump forward, meanwhile lifting the 
right hand over the left shoulder (Figure 9). 
Once again you will be in the “‘ wedding ring.” 

Another very spectacular trick is a 
started from the “‘ wedding ring.” The loop 
is made to shoot up in the air, then dropped 
to the ankles, and then up again, as though 
lifted by invisible strings. To onlookers 
this seems extremely difficult, but in reality 
it is one of the easiest of the roping stunts. 
As you spin the “wedding ring,” drop the 
right hand holding the spoke to in front of 
your face (Figure 10), then lift it to clear the 
left shoulder, and the rope will climb in the 
air (Figure 11). Emphasize this movement, 
and in a short time you will get the knack. 

There are ‘several other tricks from the 
horizontal loop which can be developed 
from the foregoing, but space permits me to 
list only the main ones. 

Now we pass to the vertical loop, a much 
more difficult one to spin. The beginner 
can make it slightly easier, however, by wind- 
ing wire solder on the honda to give it weight. 
The first to learn is the straight vertical 
loop, held in the right hand and spun counter- 
clockwise (Figure 12). Some ropers prefer to 


throw this directly into the vertical circle, 
while others start a horizontal loop, and by 
speeding up the rotations, gradually raise it 
to the vertical. In teaching rope spinning 
I have found that the latter is easier for 
beginners. 

When you succeed in getting this spinning 
evenly, it will be found that a slight push 
outward on the spoke will make the circle 
move away from your body for a revolution 
or two. The centrifugal force, however, 
that keeps the circle open will tighten the 
spoke, and the loop will jump back to the 
body, so that the right hand is protruding 
through, and the rope is revolving around 
your arm near the elbow. By carefully 
timing the pushing and pulling of your arm 
you can make the rope go away and come 
back almost indefinitely (Figures 13 and 14), 
still keeping a perfect circle. 

The next trick in the list is difficult, and 
will give you some trouble. In fact, you 
will probably swear off roping and stamp on 
the rope several times as though it were a 
venomous serpent, before you become its 
master. The idea is to swing a vertical 
loop, counter-clockwise in the right hand, 
as per directions above, but now it must be 
swung from one side of the body to the other, 
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CHIEF LONG LANCE makes 
the sign for ‘‘hot’’ in the Indian 
Sign Language, indicating the 
rays of the sun beating down on 
the head. This is only one of the 
many signs in this secret lan- 
guage that you can learn. Read 
the offer below. 












Chief Long Lance has relie 


on sure, swiit feet.. 


Cuter Burrato Cup Lone Lance! Still a young 
man...still seeking new fields for conquest... Yet 
behind him lies already one of the most remarkable 
careers of modern times. 


A famous author, athlete, soldier, aviator, he 
was born and bred in the out-of-doors. He was 
the first full-blooded Indian to be admitted to 
West Point...resigned to join the Canadian army 
as a private, before we went into the war...he rose 
to the rank of Captain...was light-heavyweight 
boxing and wrestling champion of the Canadian 
Army...he defeated the wrestling champion of the 
U. S. Army, a man 73 pounds heavier than he. 















Recently he took up flying. The speed with 
which he learned, the muscular skill he showed, 


Above:—THE CHIEF LONG LANCE SHOE. 
The cut-out shank gives perfect flexibility 
and the natural ‘“‘moccasin tread’? which 

develop leg muscles. z 


~ 


Ask your shoe dealer about the 
Goodrich National Poster Contest 
for boys and girls—Valuable 

prizes! Real fun! 


Goodrich Sport Shoes 


Another B. F. Goodrich Product 


THE RELAY—sturdy quality and 
comfortable fit. Brown corrugated 
toe “‘foxing.’’ Rubber cleats on 
sole give a clean, sure grip. 






































CHIEF LONG LANCE just after his first solo flight, 
in which his unusual muscular control enabled him 
safely to put his plane through astonishing stunts. 


astonished other aviators. On every page of the 
Chief’s great record you can read the importance 
of well-developed, well-controlled muscles. 


Ever since his college days Chief Long Lance 
haswanted the right kind of canvas shoe. Recently, 
working with Goodrich designers, he produced and 
tested the shoe which his long athletic experience 
had taught him to be ideal. The Chief Long Lance 
Shoe combines the strength and control-building 
features of the Indian moccasin with the protection 
of a modern Goodrich Sport Shoe. 


Goodrich Sport Shoes, of which the Chief Long 
Lance Shoe is one, are designed for every sport... 
for both boys and girls. Try them out and let your 
feet feel the difference. Ask for Goodrich Sport Shoes. 
THE B. F. GOODRICH FOOTWEAR CORP., Watertown, Mass. 








The B. F. Goodrich Footwear Corp. 
Watertown, Mass., Dept. 5B 


Enclosed please find 10¢ in coin or stamps. Please send 
me ‘How to Talk in the Indian Sign Language,”’ by 
Chief Buffalo Child Long Lance. 


Name 
Address. 


City. State. 
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Weed? $$$ 9 844 


TO SCOUT EXECUTIVES 


Write to Stanco Distributors, Inc., 2 Park Ave., New York 
City, for information as to the best place to purchase 


$$ 3 


your camp supplies, and the best size container to stock. 
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going through three definite motions (Figures 
15,16, and 18), without losing the ring. The 
direction in which the rope is spinning does 
not change, but as you look at it, after pass- 
ing it in front of your body to the left, it is 
spinning clockwise. Another twist of the 
wrist again pulls it back to the right, and 
again it is counter-clockwise. 

The difficult part of this trick is making 
the shift. You must time the revolution of 
the honda so that it will be at the bottom of 
the loop as it passes directly in front of you. 
As it continues its circle upward, a twist of 
the wrist toward the body pulls the spoke 
clear of the loop. As the latter passes, the 
wrist is pushed out on the other side to 
again take its place as an axis from which 
the spoke revolves. What you really do in 
making this change is to carry the spoke 
and arm around the body-side of the loop 
(Figure 17) and back to the center again 
without losing the rhythm. It all happens 
in a second or less. A small loop two feet 
across is best for this trick. 

Figure 16 also partially illustrates one of 
the “roll overs.”” The term “roll over” in 
rope-spinning jargon means manipulating the 
loop so that the spectators are given the im- 
pression that it is rolling hoop-like over some 
stationary object. This sketch pictures the 


on three sides and made into a cocked hat 
(Figs. 3 and 4). This done you may sing: 


“With a white cockade and a peacock’s 
feather 

The American boys will fight forever, 

The drums shall beat and the fifes shall play, 

While the other lads shall run away.” 


No, no! that will never do! We must re- 
member that this is a peace Fourth of July. 


OU can make the stock for the neck and 
ruff by winding a bit of a white cloth 
around your neck (Fig. 5)—let me see what 
we will do for the knee-breeches?—I have it! 
a pair of long bathing trunks are just the 
thing. Now you have all that is necessary for 
a George Washington suit; a white shirt and 
white stock, knee-breeches, Scout stockings 
and buckled shoes. But I am talking too 
rapidly, we have forgotten the white wig. 
Take the crown of an old felt hat, one large 
enough to pull down around your ears. Fit it 
on your head and with chalk mark out the 
place where your ears go and the place where 
the hair would naturally come down on your 
forehead (Fig. 9A & B) then with a pair of 
scissors cut along the chalk lines. Now stitch 
some cotton batting on the crown of the hat, 
making a couple of rolls or puffs on each of 
the sides of the head (Fig. 6) over the ears 
and bring another piece of cotton down to a 
point about a foot long at the back of the 
head (Fig. 7). On this queue tie a broad black 
ribbon in a bow (Fig. 8) like a bow tie or put 
the queue end in a bag bow (Fig. 9) and you 
are all set. 
It being the Fourth of July, George 


Reading is a good way to start. Another 
excellent way to learn is to build a set. Radio 
hasa great future. Television is the next step. 
Boys who are interested in the subject will do 
well to read and learn all they can about it. 


[HERE is a boy in Michigan who has an 
antenna 150 feet long connected with his 
crystal set. It seems that ever since the crys- 
tal detector was discovered that the operator’s 
chief aim has been to increase the signal 
strength. And so this boy asks how he can 
make the music louder. He also wonders if 
two sets can use the same antenna. 
There is only one way to amplify the 
crystal’s output and that is by vacuum tubes 
known as audio amplifiers. However, 
Sparks Chard recommends that it is far more 
practical to build a tube set, employing only 
one tube if others are not available. The tube 
circuit is much more efficient and it eliminates 
the nuisance of adjusting the crystal. If one 
or two tubes are used earphones must be used, 
but three tubes, namely, a detector and two 
audio amplifiers, will operate a loudspeaker. 





It is not a good plan to hook two sets to 
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termination of the spoke-roll-over. Instead 
of passing the twirling loop on the outside of 
the rope that runs from right to left hang. 
pass it on the inside. As it spins directly jp, 
front of the body, draw in the left hand gently 
The slightest friction on this bar of rope wil] 
cause the loop to roll up and over. 

The next and last trick which I shalj 
attempt to describe is jumping through q 
vertical loop. A large loop is swung counter. 
clockwise, as wide across as you are tall. 
When the honda reaches the bottom the spoke 
should be pulled toward you. Don’t jerk, 
Simultaneously you should jump in the air, 
and turn to the right (Figure 19). When yoy 
land you should be facing in the opposite 
direction, and the loop will be turning clock. 
wise. While you were in the air the loop 
passed under your feet, the honda and spoke 
went from the bottom to the top in front of 
you, as you turned, and so cleared your body. 
After practice you will be able to jump back 
and forth (Figure 20). 

There are other tricks, but I hesitate to 
try to put them down in writing, for the 
simple reason that they are hard enough to 
explain even with the rope in the hand, 
Take up this art of rope spinning, and as one 
of my Scout pupils has said, “Do countless 
good turns daily!” 


Costumes for the Flag Dance 


(Concluded from page 27) 


Washington will be in his shirt sleeves (Fig. 
5). You must not forget that George could 
cast a crowbar farther than any competitors 
and we know very well he did not do this 
while wearing his long-tailed coat. Your 
wigs for the Indians (Fig. 10) and for George 
will have to be prepared ahead of time. The 
Indian wigs are made out of unraveled hemp 
cable, dyed black. I have told you how to do 
this in previous articles, a process invented 
and first published by me.* 


N WHAT President Roosevelt would have 

called the righteous sense of the word, 
George Washington was a real leader, the 
sort of a leader we are training all you boys to 
become. We are decorating you with medals 
and emblems in honor of your achievement, 
but before we go farther, let us mull over this 
question of leadership and be sure that we 
understand it and understand ourselves. 
Washington was a leader, not for his own 
sake, but for the good he could do. 

The love of ruling for the personal joy it 
gives one, the love of dignities and honors 
and the love of possessions of all kinds, if 
desired to gratify one’s selfish love of owner- 
ship, is the love of one’s self. 

We know that with leadership come great 
responsibilities, and that the love of dignity, 
decorations, power and riches for the sake 
of their USES, for the benefit of others, is 
THE LOVE OF ONE’S NEIGHBOR. Such 
love is ennobling, manly—aye it is even more 
than that, such a love is Washingtonian! 


*Covered by copyright by Boys’ Lire and by the 
author in “‘The Buckskin Book,” published by Lippin- 
*cott. 


Marconi Tries Some Tiny Radio Waves 


(Concluded from page 28) 


one antenna. When one receiver is tuned it 
will throw the other out of tune, unless some 
centralized antenna system is utilized as atop 
hotels, hospitals, schools and apartments. If 
only two sets are involved use individual an- 
tennas erected at right angles to each other. 


A NUMBER of crystal set owners com- 
plain to Sparks that they have difficulty 
in preventing stations from overlapping. 

When a crystal set tunes broadly the rem- 
edy is to shorten the antenna or to use fewer 
turns of wire on the tuning coil. The tele- 
phone wire can be employed as the antenna 
without removal of the galvanized surface 
or the insulation. 

It seems to be the ambition of more than 
one boy to build a short wave crystal set. 
Sparks wonders if this is because the crystal 
circuit is simple and inexpensive. He sug- 
gests that the crystal be forgotten in this 
respect and attention be directed on a simple 
one-tube set which will be far superior in 
every way. A one-tube short wave receiver 
does not cost much when built at home. It 
will pick up stations far across the horizon. 
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NTIL recently the rocket reached its 

highest point on the Fourth of July. 
It did so because even on a “‘Silent Fourth” 
the night sky is spangled with shooting 
fires. and falling stars from rocket flights, 
and because the best a rocket could do was 
to make a great moment of entertainment, 
and on the Fourth we have the most splen- 
did entertainments of this sort. But to-day 
the rocket has reached a new high spot. 

The development of liquid fuel has made 
it possible for Dr. Alfons Pietsch to drive a 
test car at speeds of eighty miles an hour for 
fourteen minutes by means of the pro- 
pelling force of rockets deriving their power 
from liquid oxygen and a special high ex- 
plosive gasoline, combined, ignited and dis- 
charged through a tail pipe and forcing the 
carforward. This car weighed two tons. See 
how great must have been the recoil of the 
explosion. Dr. Paul Heylandt and Dr. Pietsch, 
two German doctors at Tempelhof Field, near 
Berlin, made this demonstration, the latest 
up to this time of writing of a series of efforts 
to utilize the rocket principle on propulsion 
for driving not only cars but more especially 
airplanes. 

These experiments look a long way ahead. 
They are tending toward a development of 
airplane construction that will make possible 
dizzy speed at immense altitudes. It might 
even—and this is really what some of these 
inventors have in mind—it might even make 
it possible for communication to be estab- 
lished between one heavenly body and an- 
other by means of interstellar navigation. 
But remember; that is a very long way 
ahead; I just read a book about a boy’s 
flight to the moon on a rocket-ship, but 
though the scientific part is based on experi- 
ments now going on, the tale is in a class 
with Jules Verne’s “‘Trip to the Moon,” 
which also described a possible “‘spaceship,” 
as this book calls it. But these experiments 
are so interesting that it is no wonder we 
all seize on reports from any one of them. 
Not long ago Harry W. Bull, a student at 
Syracuse University, made the front page 
of almost every paper in America on an 
expenditure of twenty-two dollars; that was 
because he spent this sum in building a 
rocket-propelled iceboat which went fifty 
feet in two-fifths of a second, at the rate of 
eighty-five miles an hour on its first trial, 
and we are on the lookout now for anything 
in the way of rocket-propelled machines. 
In Dessau last March, a little model of a 
rocket-ship, a pocket-edition of a spaceship, 
two feet long and a foot in diameter and 
ignited electrically from a distance of 150 
feet, sped into the air straight up for 1,000 
feet and landed just where it had been 
planned to land, 600 feet away. This in- 
ventor is hoping to send rockets into the 
higher strata of the atmosphere. In April of 
this year six rockets rose near Osnabruck, 
Germany, to a vast height and then as soon 
as their fuel was exhausted, automatically 
unfolded wings like gliders, that enabled 
them gently to come down. The young 
engineer who made them also sends up mail- 
rockets equipped with three revolving blades 
like an autogyro; these bring them down care- 
fully. Reinhold Tiling, the inventor, says 
he has sent up hundreds of such rockets 
before the public demonstration: on this oc- 
casion some of the rockets attained a speed 
of about seven hundred miles an hour. They 
could be used, he thinks, for mail carriers and 
for meteorological surveys, and in time he 
opes to give himself a ride in a rocket plane 
with a wingspread of forty feet. 

The latest addition to airport activities is 


the rocket flying field. There is one near 
Berlin with an area of about two square 
miles, where they are experimenting with a 
gas that can be developed as the rocket 
flies, as the creation of gas in exact volume 
to the rate of speed is necessary for determin- 
ing just where a rocket should land. If it 
can be made to rise so high that it will enter 
the thin-air zone, six or eight miles above 
the earth, it is believed that the exact line 
of flight can be calculated there. You see 
why this is important in aviation of the 
far future; when scientists are calculating 
that it would be possible to shoot straight 
up from Germany, say, into the thin-air zone, 
and come down in New York half an hour 
afterward. The men who are pioneers in 
this form of rocket propulsion have com- 
bined extraordinary patience and personal 
bravery with farsightedness and power to 
withstand ridicule. Most of the rocket- 
driven cars have been laughed at and some 
of them have blown up: the gifted Max 
Valier was killed last year while working 
on a projectile meant to be driven by liquid 
air, Dr. Darwin O. Lyon of New York, an 
American scientist working on a rocket ten 
feet long to go seventy or eighty miles into 
the air, was badly hurt a year ago, and this 
year one of his mechanics was killed and 
another injured by the explosion of the giant 
projectile on which they were at work, on 
Mount Redonta, a high mountain in the 
Alps, in Italy. Dr. Lyons was not planning 
a flight through space toward either moon 
or star; his idea was to get important 
meteorological data by means of recording 
instruments initscap. The experiments will 
go on, the rocket being so constructed that 
at a certain height the lower part would fall 
away while the explosions keep on driving the 
rest of it higher; at last the tip would be 
released and come down by means of a para- 
chute to the earth. Four years ago Dr. Lyon 
sent one of his rockets up six miles. 

Professor Herman Oberth, a Hungarian 
experimenter in space rocket flights, began 
actual experiments in rocket-driven flight 
twenty years ago, and his story makes one 
of the most picturesque chapters of its 
history. At first everyone laughed. Then 
his ideas were considered good material for 
sensational novels and movies. Now people 
are taking him seriously. The latest moving 
picture introducing a trip to the moon was 
introduced in this country by learned ad- 
dresses from scientists, and shown for the 
first time at a famous scientific museum in 
New York City; the producers took the 
greatest care to get the mechanical details 
at least possible, and the whole entertain- 
ment was on a high scientific plane. Professor 
Oberth is not yet forty; things move quickly 
in aviation. 

Professor Oberth thinks that men will be 
able within fifteen years to fly in a rocket, 
if not to the moon, to Mars or Jupiter. Dr. 
Lyon is more conservative in his estimate; 
he thinks that such a flight will be accom- 
plished in fifty years. Meanwhile experi- 
ments go rapidly forward in new forms of 
secret liquid fuels and in the use of materials 
such as beryllium alloy, or, as in the newest 
space-rocket of Oberth, an outer shell of 
copper lined with baked sandstone. 

A vivid imagination is the greatest in- 
centive to invention, so watch out for notices 
in the newspapers on experiments on rocket- 
driven automobiles or airplanes, or on dis- 
tance rockets of any sort. You will find that 
they are taking place all over the world, 
and that dangerous as they are, no failure 

(Concluded on page 44) 
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.No letter can be considered 
will go to all tying contestants. 


month of issue. 
The subject this month is: 
The best drawing of a rocket plane. 





ese 


THE LANDING FIELD will award each month, until further notice, a prize of a book for 
the best letter or drawing on a subject to be announced each month. : ; 
that is longer than 250 words. In case of a tie the prize award 


tters must be written or typed on one side of the paper, and must reach the office of Maj. 
Augustus Post, BOYS’ LIFE, 2 Park Avenue, New York City, on or before the fifteenth of the 


Drawings must be received on or before July 15, 1931. 
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Camp Zakelo, Long Lake, Maine, is owned and directed 
by I. J. Zarakov, who was one of Harvard's greatest 
football and baseball heroes. He has gathered around 
him a galaxy of famous college athletes as advisers to 
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At Camp Zakelo, where college athletes teach their secrets, the favorite shoes are Grips 


pa shoes. Shoes that help you cover ground faster than you ever thought you 
could. Grips! Don’t confuse the name, because Grips have something other 
shoes do not have. 


Think of shoes that develop every muscle of the leg and foot. Think of shoes built 
scientifically for greater speed. Shoes that render every ounce of energy into speed 


and sureness of foot. 


Why? Because, first, they fit you like the skin around an orange, up under the instep, 
all around the foot. They support where Nature needs support, and flex wherever the 
foot bends. The Grip Sure, shown below, has that famous suction cup sole which 
takes hold on any surface and gives you perfect balance. See the Cleeto, with the 
scientific racing tire tread. A shoe built to fit every curve and flexure of the foot. 


If you want speed, don’t take any shoe but Grips, the Speed Shoes. Look for the name 
Grips on the ankle patch. If you don’t know the store that carries them, the coupon 
below brings you the address. Yours for Grips and a winning summer. Beacon Falls 


Rubber Shoe Company, Beacon Falls, Connecticut. 
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Boys, Get the Great 
“Grips Fun Book” 


Bud Saunders has written his book of real sport and 
adventure forthe boys of America. Howto Stage a Real 
Circus, How to Hold a Neighborhood Track Meet, 
Bud’s Great Detective Mystery Game, and many other 
exciting Thrills that you can duplicate. A book packed 
from cover to cover with blood-tingling FUN. By mail, 
10 cents. Or get a FREE Grips ‘“‘“Gimmee Card” at your 
local Grips store good fora book FREE. This coupon 
with 10 cents brings you the book. The coupon without 
money brings you the address of the nearest Grips store. 


BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE COMPANY 
Dept. B-4, Beacon Falls, Conn. 

OI enclose 10¢ for a copy of the GRIPS FUN BOOK. 
O Send me name of nearest GRIPS store. 


Name. 





Add: 
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SIGMUND EISNER COMPANY 
RED BANK, NEW JERSEY 


Are National Official Outfitters to the 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


And Sole Licensed Manufacturers of 
OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT UNIFORMS 


Look for the Official Boy Scout Seal and Eisner Label on 
all Official Uniforms or parts of the Official Uniforms 


looking forward. 


Neckerchiefs 


The color of the necker- 
chief indicates theTroop, 
District or Council. 
Worn with neckerchief 
slide ofcontrastingcolor. 
Made of a splendid qual- 
ity soisette, size 30 xX 30 
inches, of excellent ap- 
pearance, strong and dur- 


plain colors and 13 color 
combinations. 


(See model worn in illustra- 
tion to the left.) 


Plain Color 

Price, 50c 
Combination 

Price, 60c 


Neckerchief Slides 
Neckerchief slides to 


be worn with necker- 
chiefs and to coincide 
with color combination. 

Price, each, 10c 


In ordering neckerchiefs and 
slides please give colors. 





(Cotton Stockings 


Practical and durable. Exceptionally good quality heavy 
cotton xenape ¢ virtually holeproof. Flat knit feet; rein- 


forced heels ani 


No. 528 


toes. Medium heavy weight. 


Price, 45c 





Jo purchase equipment listed on thes 


The OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT 


IN YOUR CITY OR COMMUNITY Lal 
YOUR SCOUTMASTER WILL TELL YOU WHO YOUR LOCAL OUTFITTERS ARE ot ae 





© 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


able. Available in 16 ' 


4 








ages, first rry. 


UTFITTER 


| No. 518 





eae the Anniversary of the signing of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, is of great significance to a 
Scout. First it marks the birthday of our Country and 
secondly, it signifies that the camping season is undet 
way. Parades and public demonstrations on the glorious 
Fourth; then weeks of hiking, swimming and camp- 
ing—all the sports to which the real Scout has been 


The equipment listed on these pages will help Scouts 
complete their summer packs and might suggest a few 
atticles of equipment which they will find indispensable 
whether in camp or not. 


Outdoor Service Shorts 


Extra strong and sturdy, 
made of good wearing khaki. 
One hip pocket, two side 
pockets and watch pocket 
with usual belt loops. All 
sizes. 


No. 688 $1.25 





Outdoor Service Shirt 


Low cut “'V"’ neck without 
collar and short sleeves, al- 
lowing ample freedom to the 
muscles of the neck and arms. 
Double breast pockets with 
embroidered **Boy Scouts of 
America’’ strip over right 


pocket. All sizes. 





No. 687 $1.40 


No. 687 Shirt 


Official S wimming Suits 


Here is the Official Boy Scout swim- 
ming suit, speed model. An athletic 
two-piece style, white worsted shirt 
and blue worsted trunks, with Boy 
Scout emblem. It is cut to give full 
freedom in the water. Possesses style 
and comfort combined with soft dura- 
ble material. This racing model will not 
bind or sag whether wet or dry. Shirt 
and trunks are made of medium weight 
pure worsted. Sizes 28 to 44. 


No. 517 Price, $3.50 


Also available in one piece, Pacific 
Coast style. All black. Sizes 28 to 44. 


Price, $3.50 
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Official First Aid Belt Kit 


An outfit that has been adopted after years of experimenting 
with the many and various items of First Aid and finally 
selected by a Board of Experts with the approval of the 
American Red Cross. It is a kit that will be welcomed by the 
entire field because it is so compact and still contains all the 
essential ingredients of a First Aid pouch. Every Scout and 
Scout Official should have one before starting to camp or on 
ahike. 


No. 1548 Price, 75c 





Waterproof Match “Box 


Waterproof, yet easily opened. Made of seamless brass about 
the size of a two-inch shell, holds enough matches to last 
several days. May save your life, as it has many others. 


No. 1437 


Price, 50c 


Metal Camp Mirror 


A highly polished thin metal mirror 
for camp and hike. Can be hung on 
tent pole or carried about. Equipped 
with case. Size 234 x 4 inches. 


No. 1440 





25c 


ts = 


Tip Top Wrist Watch 


Made by the New 
Haven Clock Com- 
pany. Silver dial; 
thin; stem wind; pull- 
Out stem set; sunk 
second dial; detach- 
able genuine buck- 
skin strap. Non-corro- 

— sive; chromium plat- 
ed “ry that hugs the wrist. Furnished with unbreakable 
crystal. 


No. 1364 





Price, $4.00 
«Moccasins 


For wear in the woods, 
for work or pleasure. 
Made from an excellent 
grade of soft leather, 
especially treated; water- 
resisting. Allow ten days 
to two weeks in ordering. State size. 


No. 66 3 Natural Soles 
No. 664 Stiff Soles 





Price, $3.50 
Price, $4.50 


2 PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 





y 


BOY SCOUTS OF 


OW. WASHINGTON ST. 
CHICAGO 





Price Reductions! 


W- wish to announce that effective as of May 1st, 
1931, many of our Official Uniform parts and 
Equipment have been reduced in price. 

It is our endeavor to satisfy you in every detail. 
We offer you lower prices when it is possible for us 
to do so—better service and complete satisfaction. 

The guarantee of the Boy Scouts of America is 
behind every item you buy. 
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Official Sewing Kit 


A wonderful Sewing Outfit of Pins, Needles, Scissors, 


Thread, Buttons, in a compact leatherette case. A kit that 
should be in every Scout’s haversack. 


No. 1491 





Price, 50c 























Signal Flag Kits 


A most unusual aepmeneiey for obtaining complete signal 
flag outfits at less than the actual value of the case which 
holds them. Set consists of two pairs of flags, one pair for 
semaphore signaling, provided with separate wooden sticks, 
and the other being for Morse signaling, with separate long 
sticks in three sections. All are contained in a special case 
with adjustable shoulder strap. 


No. 1498 Price, $1.50 








We “Pay 
Shipping Charges! 


he Boy Scouts of America offer a most 
complete service. Every article, with 
few exceptions, will be sent shipping 
charges prepaid. 

In every case where the article is not 
shipped prepaid, the description will 
designate ‘‘SHIPPING CHARGES NOT 
PREPAID.”’ 

This makes it very easy to order by 
mail. You simply state the number, the 
quantity wanted, the name of the article, 
and when necessary, state size and color. 
Figure up the total cost of the articles 
you order, and that is all. 

Your order will be delivered to the 
post office or railroad company within 
24 hours after we receive it. 




















order by meail from 


583 MARKET ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


\ 
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Snot stocked by outfitter — do nor accept substitutes — 


AM ERICA 


NEW YORK. RETAIL STORE 
20 EAST 33RD. ST. 





Official “Boy Scout Lariat 


The Lariat is 20 ft. in length and made of Sampson Spot Cord. 
This cord is absolutely the strongest and best on the market 
today and is recognized by the red spots in it. Especially use- 
ful on a hike and in camp. 


No. 1070 Price, $1.25 














Official Firemaking Set 
Consists of bow with leather thong, a drill and drill socket 
and notched fire board made of Yucca wood. This wood is 


especially recommended by experts for quick results. Package 
of tinder furnished. 


No. 1532 Price, $1.00 


Official Note “Paper 


Just the thing Scouts 
will want to take to 
write to the friends 
and companions of 
camp. 24 white en- 
velopes and 24 white 
sheets with an attrac- 
tively colored design 
in full colors on top 
of each sheet. Comes 
in a box. 


No. 3210 


Handbook for “Boys 


The Official Boy Scout Manual. 
Things to do and things to make; our 
country’s history and the history of 
Scouting. 650 pages; pictures or dia- 
grams on almost every page. Informa- 
tion about Birds, Animals, Trees and 
Stars; Indian Sign Language; First 
Aid, Signaling, Tracking, Weather Of 

Data, Songs. The cover is of imitation ta 





Price, 75c 





leather, embossed in colors. FOR“ BOYS: 





No. 3100 Each, 50c 


Handbook for Patrol 
Leaders 


A book of information and inspira- 
tion which ought to be alongside the 
**Handbook for Boys.” 

It not only deals with all phases of 
a Patrol Leader’s problems; it also 
instructs the individual in Hiking, 
Camping, Test Passing, Handicraft 
and many other things. 

Profusely illustrated. Four hundred 


pages. 
No. 3638 Each, 60c 
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hen a hotel 


Manager 


madearoad map 


HIS guest was leaving early 

in the morning for the 
South. And he didn’t know the 
road. During the evening, the 
manager himself made a road 
map for the guest. Did the guest 
appreciate it? He wrote back 
and said he never made a wrong 


turn. 


Perhaps we're wrong in talking 
about such little things, when 
we have such big things to offer. 
Bigger rooms at lower prices... 
Roomy closets... Popular 
priced cafeteria orcoffee shop... 
Central location . . . Even spe- 
cially selected meats for all din- 
ing rooms. But somehow, it’s 
the little extra things that bring 
our guests back. You'll be back, 


too, once you know us. 


Extra service at these 25 


UNITED HOTELS 


NEW YORK CiTy’s on/y United .... The Roosevelt 





PHILADELPHIA, PA....... The Benjamin Franklin 
STE, TIE, oop ccccccsaceceas The Olympic 
WORCESTER, MASS...°.....2000e0e5 The Bancroft 
EES. ok candsicae deen The Robert Treat 
PATERSON, N. J....... The Alexander Hamilton 
SORTER, T Joc oc ccscsiccesce The Stacy-Trent 
HARRISBURG, PA. ........++++: The Penn-Harris 
SDE Wa cc édleccccosesas The Ten Eyck 
EE WS dh ivcccdcccsnnch The Onondaga 
PN TE, Be kc wrececccccacetes The Seneca 
NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y. «2.60 0eeeeees The Niagara 
60s 000 os.ccnescucekescts The Lawrence 
SM: « dae veoeecenuasees The Portage 
cst be bhcbcocececetus The Durant 
er re The President 
i Me. . «. ckceredseces E] Conquistador 
SAN-FRANCISCO, CAL. .......... The St, Francis 
SHREVEPORT, LA. ..... The Washington-Youree 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. ......--00: he Roosevelt 
NEW-ORLEANS, LA. ........2+-55. The Bienville 
TORONTO, ONT. .........--. The King Edward 
NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. ...........-: The Clifton 
WINDSOR, ONT. ........... The Prince Edward 


KINGSTON, JAMAICA, B.W.1.. The Constant Spring 
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“What's Bred in the 


WHEN Conductor John Nelson fell 
sick and had to be taken to the 
sanitarium the doctor called it a ner- 
vous breakdown, but Neil and his 
mother knew that it was a broken heart. 
The truth of the matter was that Con- 
ductor John had got his blue envelope 
one day, and when they refused to tell 
him why, he went home and went to 
bed, and from that moment he did not 
recognize even his wife and children. 


“you know all about it, John, better than 

we do,” Superintendent Barr had said. 
“There is only one reason why we ever dis- 
charge as good a train-man as you are.” 
And thereupon Conductor John had groped 
his way out of the office, and had staggered 
home. 

Neil was sixteen at the time, and he was 
his father’s son in more ways than one; a 
big-boned young fellow, with the curly hair 
and impassive face and steady blue eyes of 
the Norsk Nelsons. He took his father’s 
disgrace and illness very hard in his quiet 
way, and but for his mother and the two 
small sisters dependent on him he would not 
have accepted the apprenticeship in the 
railway shop. 

“It seems as if their money woulca urn 
my fingers, Mother,” he said, when the 
apprenticeship was under discussion. But 
at the end of their talk he had set his square 
jaw resolutely and had gone down to report 
for duty at the master mechanic’s office. 

He was in his third year of shop work, and 
his father was still in the sanitarium when the 
chance for promotion came through one of 
those trivial things that are always lying in 
wait for those who do their very best in in- 
consequent details. One day, Mr. Langley, 
the paymaster, noticed that Neil’s signature 
on the pay-rolls was always like a bit of 
copperplate copy, and when the last of the 
shop men had signed the roll, the paymaster 
went over to the master mechanic’s desk. 

**What do you know about young Nelson?” 
he asked. 

“1 know he is one of the best boys we’ve 
ever had; but he’ll never make a machinist.” 

“Why not?” 

“He is too painstakingly accurate—and 
that makes him too slow.” 

“Accuracy is what we are always looking 
for in my department,” said the paymaster. 
**What do you know of his habits?” 

The master mechanic laughed. “Hasn’t 
got any, I guess. He’s like a six-day clock— 
wound up to go to work Monday morning 
and warranted to run straight through to 
Saturday night without missing a beat Gives 
his mother every dollar he earns, I’m told.” 

““What kind of a clerk do you think he 
would make?” 

“The best in the world—for you, I should 
say. He’d never make a mistake.” 

The paymaster let it go at that, but a little 
later he took it up with the superintendent. 

“Mr. Barr, I have a place in my office for 
a clerk, and I’ve been thinking about trying 
Neil Nelson. Do you know of any reason 
why I shouldn’t?” 

The superintendent tilted in his pivot chair 
and drummed on the desk with the paper 
knife. ‘‘H’m; there’s only the one reason: 
‘what’s bred in the bone,’ you know.” 

“Yes, I know. But, somehow, I’ve never 
been quite able to believe that Conductor 
John was guilty. It was such a clumsy 
thing.” 

The superintendent knitted his brows and 
tried to remember. He had had to discharge 
a good many men since that day when 
Conductor John had stumbled out of the 
office. 

“I don’t know as I recall the circum- 
stances.” 

“Don’t you? John’s remittance was a 
twenty-dollar cash fare short, one day; and 
the cash-slip which should have been turned 
in with that fare was missing. The clumsy 

art of it was this: John had recorded that 
are in his report, thus giving evidence against 
himself.” 

“Humph! Well, it wasn’t in my depart- 
ment—only to fire him. He was a good train- 
man, I remember; had a. perfect passion for 
saving the. company’s property. I sha’n’t 
forget how he worked in that Split Creek 
wreck up to his armpits in ice water all that 
long winter night.” 

The paymaster rose and went to the win- 
dow. “I’ve a good mind to try young Nel- 
son.” he said, finally. 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


BY FRANCIS R. LYNDE 


“You do it, Langley; do it and try to forget 
that twenty-dollar business.” 

The next day Neil doffed the artisan and 
donned the clerk, to come home at night 
even more elated than when he had brought 
the good news. Big and strong as he was, 
his tastes and inclinations were intellectual 
rather than manual; and besides, the ladder 
of promotion is an alluring affair, especially 
when one is on its lower rounds. 

“The work is just nothing at all,” he re- 
ported. “‘Why, Laura here could do it. 
And Mr. Langley is just as kind as he can 
be, and he seems to take it for granted that 
a fellow is going to do his best.” 

Neil made a point of that because the shop 
foreman had a rough tongue, and was not 
above swearing at a young fellow who was 
too slowly sure to be always speedy with 


his work. 
“I do hope you'll get along,” said Mrs. 
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Nelson, giving him his second helping of 
supper. 

“Don’t you worry about that. Why, I’m to 
have charge of the office all by my lonesome, 
to-morrow. What do you think of that?” 

**How does that happen?” 

“Pay-day on the Extension. Mr. Langley 
and the other clerks will be out with the car 
all day.” 

“Dear me! I don’t see how you will know 
what to do—so soon, Neil.” 

“There won’t be anything to do but just 
take in the collections and receipt for them. 
Anybody could do that.” 

None the less, Mr. Langley’s instructions 
to the new clerk the following morning were 
very minute and explicit. “‘You must be 
very particular about the collections, Neil,” 
he said. “‘The money from both agents and 
conductors must all come in sealed envelopes, 
and you must keep a memorandum of the 
amounts and put the envelopes in this 
drawer in the safe. Do you understand?” 

Neil was sure he understood perfectly, 
and the paymaster made ready to go. At 
the door he turned back for a parting in- 
junction. “‘When you go to dinner, Neil, be 
sure to lock the safe. All the Extension 
right-of-way papers are in there, and the 
loss to the company couldn’t be figured in 
money if anything should happen.” 

It was just before the dinner footrace that 
Superintendent Barr had come in and asked 
for one of the right-of-way papers. When he 
was putting it away he said, more to himself 
than to Neil: “Langley ought to send those 
papers to Denver. They’re too valuable to 
be kept here.” 

Neil measured the capabilities of the big 
safe with his artisan’s eye. “’Twould take 
a burglar more than one night to break into 
that, I should think,” he had said. 

“*Oh, burglars—yes. But I was thinking of 
fire. It’s anything but fire-proof.”” And then, 
as if he had just recognized Neil: “Well, my 
boy, how are you getting along?” 

“*All right, sir; only it’s a little new yet. 
Anything else I can do for you?” 

“ No ” 


NEAR the end of the day when the pay- 

master returned, the first thing he did 
was to check the collections against Neil’s 
memorandum. Neil was so sure that every- 
thing was all right that he busied himself 
about something else, and so did not see the 
grave look that came into Mr. Langley’s 
eyes as he went over the figures again and 
again. Presently he heard his name. 
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‘Nelson, come into the private office.” oe 
He followed the’ paymaster, and when the 
door was shut the room spun around him but 
and he had to catch at a chair to keep from ave 
falling. For this is what he heard: “ Nelsoy hac¢ 
you checked out one package short. Whaj old. 
have you done with it?” not 
Now it is a fact that an entirely innocep} hav 
person and a very guilty one are apt to act ip 7 
precisely the same manner under a suddey but 
accusation, and with all his natural coolness son 
Neil was no exception to the rule. e the 
“Done with it?—why, I—I put them all ip “Fi 
the drawer,” he stammered. “Didn't yoy— ath! 
can’t you find them all?” , 0 
“No; there is one missing—one for forty. pas: 
seven dollars and fifty cents. What did you por' 
do with it?” . savi 
At the mention of the amount a horrible the 
fear pounded upon Neil. He remembered the shoj 
package. It had come in while Mr. Bar gan, 
was at the safe, and he recollected slipping it how 
into his pocket while he helped the superin. neal 
tendent look for the right-of-way paper, and 
Then the talk about the safe had caused him wre! 
to forget the package for the time, but he whi 
felt sure he could remember putting it in the and 
drawer after his hurry trip home to dinner shoy 
and back. He had had so many things to as h 
think about following that dinner—his 
father’s improvement being chief among sma 
these—and there was a possibility—a horrible dark 
possibility that he had lost the package out The 
of his pocket during the brisk run home, corr! 
“I—I put it in my pocket,” he began: it an 
but Mr. Langley stopped him with a quick It 
gesture and walked away to one of the hoar 
windows, while Neil felt feverishly through adde 
every pocket. When the paymaster turned but 
again, Neil felt as if the cool gray eyes were the 
boring holes in him. incre 
“Nelson,” he said, “I am going to do 
something that I have no right to do. Bring he fe 
me that money tomorrow morning, and you the 
may go back and take your place in the shop. that 
I asked Mr. Bruce to hold it for you in case lilt : 
you should not give satisfaction. Retum bline 
the money,, and for your mother’s sake, and whic 
because I shouldn’t have put temptation in door 
the way of your father’s son, this thing shall He 
be buried and forgotten.” : Retr 
If Neil had found speech difficult before, it noth 
was quite impossible now; he was struck conn 
dumb with consternation and indignation. furn: 
The paymaster waited a moment, as if tc mint 
give him a chance to reply, and then turned and 
to his desk as a hint that the interview was cluns 
over. And, as his father had done three years the s 
before, Neil groped his way down the stair — 
and out of the building and went stumbling lickir 
blindly across the tracks in the yard. At 
Thinking of it afterward, he could never = 
be thankful enough for the impulse which mast 
prompted him to sit down on the switchman’s there 
bench, just across the tracks from the ing tl 
station, to think it over and to pull himself _ 
together before he should carry the miserable h he 
word to his mother. But present thankful- t ke 
ness was far from him as he sat there, witha esr 
hard lump in his throat and hot tears in his roc} 
eyes and a great bitterness in his heart. rn 
It was as if the whole world had suddenly . 
become unjust and cruel, and anger—the ul u 
slow anger of his Norsk ancestors—was be ca 
ginning to burn like a smouldering fire in his 5 hi 
brain. He had been called a thief, and worse wad 
than that, a thousand times worse, the old -_ - 
charge against his father had been thrown in th 
his teeth. And this on the day of all days “y 
when he had just learned that the three-year a 
dreadful illness of his father might be be a k 
ginning to lighten. Neil well knew that if his 8 B 
father should hear of this horrible thing—this Pe s 
- a : COU 
seeming repetition of the Nelson disgrace— “sg 
that the shock might easily prove fatal. “Th 
Mingled with these thoughts was_the Th 
persistent under-current: ‘‘But what did I the h 
do with it? I know I put it in that drawer! oy 
Why can’t I remember it more distinctly’ for bi 
And why wasn’t it there when Mr. Langley jo 
took the others out?” And then would come Get ¢ 
the hot resentment at the stinging accusation. aie i 
Being so immersed in his own thoughts he Ne 
only half saw the things that transpired about ee 
him. He was half conscious of seeing the heed. 
watchman go down the yard with the hepa 
switch-lamps. Then a train passed, and he men 
more or less saw the lights go out in the vende 
station building opposite. That in the pay- uo th 
master’s office was the last to be extingu ished, s 
and presently Mr. Langley left the building 
by the side door. Neil set his teeth and rose 
togohome. It had to be done, sooner or later, 
and nothing could be gained by delay. 
But in the act of turning away he noti 
193] 
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a curious red glow at one of the windows in 
the freight warehouse opposite, and he stood 
and watched it grow with the fiercest tempta- 
tion of his young life beating upon him like a 
great wave and threatening to drown out 
every good and noble impulse. 

The freight station was afire, and he had 
but to turn his back and walk away to be 
avenged upon the company and the man who 
had accused him. For would not the big 
old-fashioned safe be destroyed? And had 
not Mr. Barr said that the paymaster should 
have sent the valuable papers to Denver? 

That was what the temptation suggested, 
but there was better stuff in John Nelson’s 
son. For a fraction of a second he hesitated; 
then he dashed across the tracks, shouting 
“Fire!” and racing like the light-footed young 
athlete that he was. 

One glance in at the red window as he 
passed was sufficient. The freight warehouse 
portion of the building was already well past 
saving; and if help should not come quickly, 
the offices would go. As a workman in the 
shops, Neil had been a member of the fire 
gang, and he knew exactly what to do and 
how to go about it. The switch engine stood 
near the platform, ready for the night crew, 
and he swung up to the footboard and hung a 
wrench on the whistle-lever. A prolonged 
whistle is the railway fire signal everywhere, 
and Neil knew that the watchman at the 
shops would start the fire-pumps as soon 
as he could reach the pump-room. 

The alarm given, he ran to a window, 
smashed it, and groped his way through the 
dark offices to the stairs in the lower hall. 
There was an emergency hose in the upper 
corridor, and a minute later he had unreeled 
it and stood waiting for the water. 

It seemed as if it would never come. The 
hoarse call of the shop whistle was presently 
added to the din of the engines in the yard, 
but above the steam-clamor he could hear 
the shouts of the gathering crowd and the 
increasing roar of the furnace below. 

The fire had burst through the floor before 
he felt the welcome thrilling of the hose under 
the pressure of the coming stream. After 
that he was like a strong man armed, and the 
lilt of it carried him through the gasping, 
blinding fight in the hallway—a fight in 
which he was driven back inch by inch to the 
door he was defending. 

He made his stubbornest stand at the dgor. 
Retreat to the room beyond it promised 
nothing but the briefest respite. ‘The hose 
connection was already in the heart of the 
furnace, and he knew it could be only a few 
minutes until the hose itself would burn off 
and leave him defenseless. Wherefore he 
clung like a limpet to the door-jamb, playing 
the stream on the wall where the fire-valve 
came through until the flames were fairly 
licking at his face. 

At the critical moment he kicked the door 
open and fell back gasping into the pay- 
master’s office. He was blind and dizzy, but 
there was no time to think of himself. Clear- 
ing the counter at a bound, he tore up carpets 
and rugs and piled them upon the safe, and 
he had begun to saturate the wrappings when 
the water failed with a hiss and a gurgle. That 
ended it; and he dragged the useless hose 
into the room and shut the door to delay the 
final catastrophe until he could cast about 
for a way of escape. 

Just then the head of a ladder crashed 
through one of the windows. That meant 
help from below, and Neil took a fresh grip 
on his courage and piled the hose on the rugs 
and carpets over the safe. If the hallway 
partition would only stand until they came 
with the water! 

“Why, hello, Neil!” said one of them in 
astonishment. ‘How the mischief did you 
get here?” 

But Neil was far beyond taking time to 
account for himself, 

“Soak that pile of carpet!” he gasped. 
“The safe’s under it.” 

They began to do it, and the transom over 
the hall door came in with a jingling crash. 

“Whew!” said one of the men, choking 
for breath in the dense smoke cloud. “We 
can't stand that more ’n a minute or two. 
Get out of here, Neil, so we can drop it and 
run when we have to.” 

Neil was pulling and hauling at his im- 
provised safe-covering, and did not hear or 
heed. The smoke thickened, and red tongues 
began to lick in over the door. The two pipe- 
men retreated to the window, and were nearly 
ready to give it up when the shop foreman ran 
u the ladder and shouted in to them. 


- “Come out o’ there, boys, quick! There’s 
half a car-load of dynamite in the freight 
house and it’ll blow you to scrap! Drop that 
hose and come on.” 

One of the men was out before the foreman 
could make room for him on the ladder, and 
Bill Connor, the other, clutched Neil and 
tried to drag him to the window. But the 
stubborn one forgot his duty to those de- 
pendent upon him, forgot the danger, forgot 
everything save that whereunto he had set 
his hand. 

“Give me that hose!” he shouted, breaking 
away; and Connor’s last glimpse of the fiery 
interior was of Neil crouching on the floor, 
with the stream of water directed upon the 
carpet-covered mass in the corner. 

Neil did not mean to sacrifice himself to 
save the company’s records. But he did 
mean to hold on to the last possible moment. 
He had been only half conscious of the mean- 
ing of the foreman’s shouted warning, and his 
first intimation of the greater danger came in 
the confused sense of falling into space which 
was his leave-taking of consciousness. 

When Neil opened his eyes again on the 
world of commonplace he was in a darkened 
room, and he had a confused impression that 
he must be a mummy of Rameses the Great. 
He was swathed from head to heels in band- 
ages, and there was a curious prickling all over 
him as if he had been bathing in alkali water. 

Before he had begun to account for it all 
the door opened to admit his mother and he 
saw that he was in his own room at home. 
She came quickly to him and laid a cool hand 
on his bandaged forehead. 

“Do you feel better now, Neil, dear?’’ she 
asked. 

**I—I guess so. What’s happened to me?” 

“You were very badly burned, and we have 
been terribly anxious. Are you in much pain?” 

“No; don’t you worry, Mother. I’m all 
right.” 

“Do you feel able to see Mr. Langley— 
just for a minute? He has been waiting a 
long time for you to waken.” 

Neil stifled a groan, but he did not betray 
himself. Instead he said, quite cheerfully: 
‘Of course, I can see him.” 

But when the paymaster was shown into 
the room he seemed to find coherence quite as 
difficult as Neil had found it in their last 
interview. 

“You poor boy! You poor brave boy!” 
he kept on saying, over and over again; and 
Neil had to help him out at last. 

“Did they save the safe?” he asked. 

“You saved it. Nothing was injured. 
And Neil; in the space behind the drawer 
where you put the collections, we found that 
missing envelope. I—I was hasty—much 
too hasty”—Mr. Langley quite forgot the 
employer in the man, for the moment,— 
“can you forgive me, Neil?” 

Neil gulped down a sob, but it was not of 
grief. 

“Please don’t say anything more about it, 
Mr. Langley. It’s all right; only what you 
said about—about my father hurt a little.” 

“Listen, Neil. You didn’t know what you 
were doing last night when you fought so hard 
and so bravely to save that old safe. We 
found something else behind that drawer.” 

Neil’s heart gave a great bound and then 
seemed to skip a beat. “Is it—was it He 

“Your father was discharged because he 
was twenty dollars short in one of his re- 
mittances. The other thing we found was a 
twenty-dollar gold piece wrapped in a cash- 
slip, with a note from your father explaining 
that he had omitted to put it in the envelope 
with his report. It fell behind the drawer, 
as your missing package did, and was never 
found until this morning.” 

Neil’s answer was loyalty itself. “I’m 
glad—for your sake and Mr. Barr’s. We've 
always known there must have been some 
mistake. My father was an honest man.” 

The paymaster rose. “Js an honest man, 
Neil. Your mother tells me he is coming 
home soon. But I mustn’t let you talk any 
more now,” he said. “It’s the doctor's 
orders. Only I was sure you’d get well 
quicker if you knew. Is there anything we 
can do for you, my boy?” 

“I guess not, thank you; unless—unless you 
could make a place for father somewhere 
when he’s entirely well again,” said Neil. 

Mr. Langley’s laughing reply was a mask 
for an emotion quite different from mirth. 
“Don’t be vindictive, Neil,” he said, with 
kindly familiarity. “You must hurry up 
and get well. You know we'll be needing all 
the Nelsons we can get from now on.” 
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Footwork Training 
made him a Champion! 


This man, once one of the world’s greatest 
high jumpers, recently said that his poise 
and balance—and therefore his speed, 
his spring, and his marvelous ability in 
“taking off,” all came from learning how 
to handle his feet properly! 

Stars in every sport—baseball, foot- 
ball, tennis, track or basketball, know 
the importance of footwork. They con- 
stantly train themselves in footwork. 
And for this sort of training—indoors or 
out—more of them wear Keds than any 
other shoe. 

Here are the reasons: Keds’ safety soles 
take hold like four-wheel brakes. Keds’ 
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"write United Statés Rul 
pany, Dept. KV-71, 1790. Broad- 
way, New York City, for details. 


No Skidding Here! 


You get fast sure footwork with Keds “Con- 
quest.” It has soles of vulcanized crepe. Medi- 
um priced, 


rugged canvas tops fit snug and sure 
around your ankles and insteps. And 
Keds wear longer than any shoes you’ve 
ever bought for the same price. 

That’s why Keds outsell all other can- 
vas rubber-soled shoes. Keds help your 
footwork. Keds are carried by best shoe 
dealers. Remember—they are not Keds 
unless the name “Keds” is on the shoe. 





Listen in on the Keds Radio Program, every 
Tuesday evening over N. B. C.—Stations WJZ 
New York, WCKY Cincinnati, and WBAL 
Baltimore at 7:15 Daylight (6:15 E. S. T.)— 
WENR Chicago, KWK St. Louis, and WREN 
Kansas City at 6:15 Daylight (5:15 C. S. T.). 
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United States & Rubber Company 


Keds sell for $1.00, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, 
and up to $4.00. The more you pay, the 
more you get — but full value whatever 
you spend. 


Light-weight Speed! 


Keds “‘Attaboy” combines lightness, stamina 
and speed at low price. You'll like its coarse- 
knurled soles, 
















































































BOYS’ LIFE 


“Something | Have Done Myself” 


A Modified Kayak 
By David Blue 
First Prize 


SATISFACTORY canoe can be made by 

any boy not skilled in the use of tools 
and not wishing to spend a great amount for 
materials. The canoe I will describe is built 
similar to the Eskimo Kayak, being eleven 
feet long and twelve inches deep with a 
twenty-four-inch beam. 

The first things we must consider are the 
materials. Brass screws and copper nails 
should be used on the framework in order to 
prevent rust. The wood should be straight- 
grained, clear and strong. Now, after making 
ourselves familiar with the plans and direc- 
tions, we will make a trip to the near-by 
planing mijl or lumber yard to purchase the 
materials. 

Two pieces, 34 of an inch by 134 inches by 
81% inches will be needed for the keels. A 
piece 36 inches by 34 inches by 12 inches will 
be needed to cut the bow and stern pieces 
from. Another board 24 inches by 12 inches 
for the center mould, and a piece 10 inches by 
34 inches by 27 inches for the end mould 
will also be necessary. For the ribbands 11 
lattice strips 1 5-16 inches by 5/16 inches by 
12 were used, but any width or thickness 
under 14 inches by 44 inch could be used. 
The ribs were made of 1 5/16 inches by % 
inch by 4 feet. Of the ribs we purchased 
several extra in case we broke some. This 
proved valuable later and saved a trip to the 
planing mill. In all, we bought twenty ribs. 
We will need some scraps for the deck, tem- 
porary bracing and small odds and ends. 
Ten feet of 4-inch by %-inch will be neces- 
sary for the cockpit coamhg. For deck 
bracing a piece 10 feet by 34 inch by 2 inches 
will be sufficient. A box of 34 inch No. 6 
round-head brass screws for the outside gun- 
wale and small trimmings will be used. 
Another box of 114 inches No. 6 round-head 
brass screws will be used on the keels and 
nose and stern pieces. Two lbs. of 34-inch 
copper nails will be needed for fastening the 
ribs to ribbands and for the decking. 

Now that we have the materials and our 
tools on hand we will begin with the keelson. 
It is 81% feet long by 134 inches by 34 inch. 
Mark off 6 inches from each end and then 

consecutively mark off every 6 inches and 
dado to the size of the ribs on all marks by 
the end ones. Taper the last six inches to 134 
inches by 34 inch. See figure 1 (opposite page). 

The next step is to cut the end forms. 
Make them from the piece 36 inches by 34 
inch by 12 inches. This shape and size is 
clearly shown in figure 2. These can be cut 
easily with a keyhole saw and smoothed with 
aplane. Fit the ends of the keelson into the 
mortises of the end forms and screw securely 
in place. 

We are ready for the ribbands and center 
mould now. The center mould is cut from 
the piece 24 inches by 12 inches by 34 inch 
into a half-circle. This also can be cut with 
a keyhole saw but the edges need not be 
smooth. At the bottom and in the center a 


Bo YS’ LIFE, through the National High School Award, spon- 
sored an essay contest in the high schools of the country 


on the above captioned subject. 


The three prize-winning 


essays are published herewith. In addition to these winners, 

prizes were awarded to a winner from each State. It is hoped 

that these essays will stimulate many of our readers to try 
their hands at some creative effort. 


dado 134 inch by 34 inch must be cut for the 
keelson. Nail this temporarily in place and 
commence on the ribbands. For center 
mould see figure 3. 

The inside gunwale or ribband should be 
placed from end to end, touching at the 
center and having a bowed shape. After 
marking and sawing to correct length the 
ends should be planed to a gradual point. 
Now they will fit snugly to form a neat ap- 
pearance. Next the end moulds should be 
cut and shaped so that they will be the 
width of the canoe between the gunwales 
six inches from the end of the keelson. 
These moulds are shown in figure 4 and are 
stationary. The rest of the ribbands should 
be placed in the same manner as the first 
two and spaced evenly. 

The ribs are the hardest, but one can make 
a hard job simple by obtaining assistance 
from a friend. We purchased fir 4 feet long 
for the ribs, and soaked the strips in hot water 
for about half an hour until a 
bend could be easily obtained. 
Then we placed them in boiling 
water, and they bent very 
easily. The ribs are held in 
place with the copper nails 
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inches above the gunwale and slope down 
flush with it. Others may be added, but first 
one of the three leftover ribbands should be 
run from dados in the deck braces to the 
end formers. The cockpit frame must be 
made, but first the width should be con- 
sidered. Mine was 20 inches wide and ran 
between the deck formers. A piece of the 
34 inch by 2 inches was placed between them 
and planed flush with them both. With 
this done we were ready to cover with the 
canvas. We bought 4 yards of 10 ounces 
duck 30 inches wide for the bottom and 4 
yards of 8 ounces duck 28 inches wide for 
the deck. Four packages of )4-inch copper 
tacks were used along with a gallon of air- 
plane dope. With this buying done we can 
begin work on the covering. 

The bottom of the canoe can be easily 
covered, and when one comes to the deck, 
begin at one edge and cover to the cockpit. 
Then enlist the services of a small boy and 
have him crawl into the canoe 
to hold the remaining joints 
while one proceeds to tack. 
Cut the canvas around the 
opening, tack it down and 
complete the cockpit by put- 








bent over flush with the ribs. + Fl 
The canoe is taking shape 
rapidly, but it is far from fin- 











ting on the coaming made of 
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mould two pieces of the 34 inch 
by 2-inch are placed 14 inches 
from each side of the mould 
along the gunwale. The center 
mould can be taken out and 
the decking started. This 34- 





are ready to smear it on or in. 
When dry, the outside keel, 
nose piece and gunwales can 
be put on. The front piece is 
made of 14-inch by 14-inch and 
cut to the desired length. The 
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outside keel is tapered so as to 


fit evenly against the nose piece. The keel 
and remaining woodwork can be screwed on 
and the canoe painted. 

The paddle can be either a double- o; 
single-bladed one. However, a double. 
bladed one is more desired. The board we 
made ours from was 8 feet long by 8 inches 
wide and 1 inch thick. The blades were two 
feet long with convex surfaces and the handle 
was square with rounded edges. 


A Violin 
By Phillip Carmichael 


(Second Prize) 


UCH! A smashed finger already. -But 
this is only a sure award for the wood 
workman and a rigid test for his temper, 

Will 1 ever get this “ram’s horn” effect 
carved on the neck? I never dreamed that a 
simple violin was so hard to make. Must I 
conquer the task or let it conquer me? Many 
times these questions confronted me before | 
completed my first violin. I searched every 
local store for apple boxes which might con- 
tain a board of white pine for the top. At 
last I secured, from a hardware dealer, some 
crates which had been used for shipping glass. 
These crates contained wide boards of 
straight grained white pine. Fate, it seemed, 
had caused a block of maple to be left in the 
loft of our barn. This block was large 
enough for the*neck, sides, and back and dry 
as a bone. I made forms for bending the 
sides from pine (two by four) and spike nails. 
(See special drawing.) The sides, I believe 
Stradivarius called them ribs, were easy 
to shape after I had soaked them in boiling 
water for twenty minutes. They should 
be dried in a warm place for eight days 
before they are removed from the forms, 
although I removed mine after five days 
because I was anxious to complete the violin 
before school was out. 

Gradually the crude instrument began to 
resemble a real violin. The task now 
seemed lighter and all was complete except 
the process of putting a finish on the wood 
that would not injure the tone and, at the 
same time, give the violin a color similar to 
that of the old instruments. I used turkey 
red Diamond dye for the stain. This would 
rub in at places to be finished dark and wash 
off at places to have a lighter shade. I then 
applied evenly and quickly a thin coat of 
shellac and hung the “‘fiddle” in the sunshine 
to dry. Each day I sanded off the last coat 
of shellac and applied a new one until eight 
coats had been sanded off to a smooth, 
poreless surface and a final coat of shellac 
thinned with alcohol had been applied to give 
the finish gloss. 

The first notes surprised me. They were 
clear and voluminous. I could hardly wait 
until the next day to show my “masterpiece” 
to my class. My chief aim was to excel the 
craftsmanship of “Wire Legs,” the school 
artist and craftsman, who had made a 
ukulele from a cigar box. 

Since the completion of this instrument I 
have made several others, each excelling the 
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receding instrument in many ways; but 
none have given me the joy that the first one 
brought. Many boys to-day are making 
models of various modern inventions, but 
| find it intensely interesting to try to delve 
into the secret which only Stradivarius 


knew. 
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A Shakespearian Playhouse 
By Gordon H. Craemer 
(Third Prize) 

N ORDER to understand the surrounding 
| and conditions under which Shakespeare’s 
plays were given, our English teacher asked 
for some one to volunteer to construct a 
model of an Elizabethan Theater. I volun- 
teered and received the job, having as the 
only guide, a drawing taken from “English 
Literature,” by Pace. 

Using this drawing, I drew rough sketches 
of construction as near to proportion as 
possible. Then I obtained the opinion of 
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Fig 3 —Center Mould 
Details of the Kayak 


several teachers and friends as to the proba- 
bility of the proportion of my drawings in 
reference to the drawing of the book. Later 
| improved these sketches by carefully draw- 
ing “working plans” of the theater. 

The general floor plan was as in Figure 1. 
In order to understand the construction 
better, the different parts have been lettered. 
The balconies are (A 1), (A 2), and (A 8) and 
are continuous on three complete sides. Side 
(A 8) was not constructed, in order to give a 
better view of the interior. 

In these balconies the richer people sat to 
watch the production of a play on the stage 
(D). The poorer people brought a box or 
stool along with them and sat in the pit, 
which is the enclosure between the three 
balconies and the stage. To enter the 
balconies, it was necessary to enter through 
the door at either side of the stage (B and C). 
The stage was raised about four feet above 
the dirt floor of the pit. The stage itself is 
composed of three distinct parts, two of which 
are lettered (D and E) in diagram 1. Out- 
door scenes were played on the outer stage 
(D). Interior scenes were played on stage 
(E), in back of the outer stage. Scenes on 
hills or balconies were played on stage (F) 
which is of the same size as E but directly 
above it as shown in Figure 2. 

The wood in the base and walls of the 
theater was half-inch stock, used for strength. 
Most of the decorations was stock of one- 
sixteenth-inch thickness. 

_The base of the theater was constructed 
15 inches square with 14- by 1-inch cleats on 
the bottom for strength, attached by 34-inch 
flat-head wood screws. 

For convenience the two side balconies 
(A 1) and (A 2) in Figure 1 were constructed 
before being attached to the base. The walls, 
9 inches in height, were cut to fit the base, 
overlapping, the sides to the bottom of the 
cleats. This left an interior height of 8 inches, 
as 1 inch was lost on the bottom or base. 

For the balconies three boards of 15 by 2 
by /4 inch dimensions were cut and planed 
so that in width they were graduated by a 
thickness of 14 inch to % inch. In the nar- 
row side were set seven \4-inch square sup- 
porting posts 7 inches tall. Between each 
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consecutive post was left 134 inches. One 


‘of the three boards or balcony pieces of the 


above dimensions (15” x 2” x 4%’) was at- 
tached to the side of the theater 1 inch from 
the bottom so it would lie flat on the base; 
the second piece was placed 134 inches (ex- 
ternal measurement) above the first; the 
third was placed an equal distance (134 
inches) above the second. 

Then the seven pieces of stock or support- 
ing posts which had been cut (14” x 4""x 7’) 
were placed in their places and nailed there 
with l-inch wire brads, so that the bottom 
of these posts was at the same level as the 
bottom of the first balcony piece. This left 
the supporting post 1 inch shorter than the 
sides, which gave the roof a slope toward the 
center of the theater. A space of 234 inches 
was left at the back of each side balcony into 
which the back and stage would fit. 

Pieces of wood of 1-16-inch thickness were 
cut in strips 4 inch wide. These strips were 
then cut into appropriate lengths and placed 
between the supporting posts to serve as 
railings on all three balconies on both sides. 
These pieces were attached in their places 
with Ambroid. Between the posts and above 
all the railing pieces was placed a piece of 
1/16-inch stock cut to form an arch. 

For the roof a thin piece of stock was placed 
between the top of the supporting pieces or 
posts. From each supporting post to the 
main side wall were placed connecting pieces, 
all attached with Ambroid, ready for the 
thatched roof. 

The two sides when completed were placed 
on the base as shown in Figure 1. The back 
was then cut and placed in position with 
screws from the inside by the use of a corner 
piece. A stage was cut from 34-inch stock to 
the dimensions of 534 inches by 614 inches. 
This was securely put in place as shown in 
diagram 1. Next, the back wall of the 
interior stage (E) was constructed to a height 
of 21% inches, and put in place. Then stage 
(F) was constructed over stage (E). Then a 
roof of stock % by 41% by 7 inches to go 
over all three stages was placed in position 
(Figure 1) and supported by two posts on 
either corner of the stage. Above this roof 
was a blank wall connecting the two side 
balconies. 

In the center of the roof on the stage side 
of the theater 4 inches above the level of the 
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The Shakespearian Playhouse 


surrounding roof was a tower. From this 
tower was flown a white flag to tell the towns- 
people if there was to be a performance. The 
absence of the flag meant no performance. 

These last few directions have been more 
general than at the beginning, but because 
of the complexity of the minute parts, it was 
practically impossible to give further details. 

The whole theater was next stained a 
brown to give the “old wood” appearance. 
It was then given two coats of shellac. 

The thatched roof was hemp rope un- 
raveled and sewed to a cloth base. This 
base was then glued to the roofs as shown in 
Figure 1. 

To complete the theater four little figures 
were cut with a penknife and colored with 
water colors and glued to the stage. 








FREE at our expense 


a i 
When you're fully equipped A 4 


Boy, oh, boy, what a difference it 
makes in the fun of hiking when you 
go prepared, ready for anything! 

No reason in the world why you 
can’t now, because here’s a great new 
way to get all your equipment free. 

Your uniform, down to the necker- 
chief slide, your cooking kit and can- 
teen—even a pair of binoculars or a 
pup tent—can be had. 

All you have to do is save the blue- 
and-white labels from Libby’s brand 
Evaporated Milk, and send them to 
us. We’ll redeem them for anything in 
the official catalog, except, naturally, 
the badges and other insignia of rank. 

Pretty easy, isn’t it? Sure, espe- 
cially when you think of the number 
of folks—your mother and others— 
who'll gladly help, once they know 
you’re saving Libby’s Evaporated Milk 
labels. 

For there’s no purer or more whole- 
some milk than Libby’s on the market 
today. It’s double rich, too. Just fine, 
fresh cow’s milk, with over half the 
water removed. 

Doctors recommend it for babies, 


WORTH 10 PREMIUMS FROM TALL CANS 
MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 
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because it is so pure, so nourishing 
and easily digested. 

Thousands of mothers use Libby’s 
Evaporated Milk daily, for greater 
richness and finer flavor in their 
cooking. 

And here’s another good idea. Pack 
Libby’s Evaporated Milk when you’re 
hiking. 

Start saving the blue-and-white 
labels from Libby’s brand Evaporated 
Milk, now. Be sure to mail us the 
coupon right away, and we'll send 
you a certificate worth 10 Libby labels 
—our premium catalog along with it. 

In some places there are laws against 
premiums. This label redemption 
offer is not good where such laws are 
in effect. 


Libby, MSNeill & Libby, Chicago 










Address: Libby, MCNeill & Libby, 
Dept. BL-7, Welfare Bldg., Chicago 
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START your days with pep in 
your work and vim in your 
play. Help yourself to health 
with Kellogg’s PEP Bran 
Flakes. 


They’re brimful of a famous 
flavor—PEP—the wonderful 
taste that only Kellogg of 
Battle Creek gives bran flakes. 
And they contain two other 
vital elements—whole wheat 
for nourishment and just 
enough bran to be mildly laxa- 
tive. The first bowlful tells 
you they’re better bran flakes. 


Enjoy them at home for 
breakfast, for lunches, on hikes, 
for camping, and before you 
turn in at night. Extra deli- 
cious with fruits or honey. 
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feast of young hippopotamus meat. He 
lifted his muzzle and called “* Y-a-a-a-a, yah, 
yah, yah!” as if to tell the whole veldt what 
he had just seen, and Toto was glad when he 
was out of sight of Meso and his evil grin. 

He trotted steadily toward the water, 
hoping the while that the little jackal’s 
presence did not mean that Leo, the lion, 
or Pardus, the leopard, were about, for Meso 
had a great habit of following in the footsteps 
of these big cats, in the hope of picking up a 
meal from what they left of their kills. 

It seemed for a moment that Toto’s fears 
in this respect were to be realized, for he had 
no sooner left the jackal behind than a roar 
split the African night close at hand. It 
smote so suddenly upon Toto’s ears that he 
jumped _ to 
one side into 
a thorn bush 
as if some- 
one had 
struck at 
him. 

Trem- 
blingly he 
stood there 
and sniffed 
the air, but 
his keen 
nose told 
him that al- 
though the 
one that 
roared imi- 
tated the 
lion quite 
well, yet he 
resem bled 
the king of 
beasts in no 
other way, 
even though 
he was a 
king among 
his owny 
kind. 

It was Strut, the ostrich, that boomed in 
the night, and Strut was not interested in 
Toto in the least, except to require that the 
little hippopotamus keep out of his way, for 
Strut felt that he was lord where he walked 
and anything that did not step aside would 
soon feel the powerful downward kick that 
he could deliver with his strong legs. 

Toto was not minded to get in Strut’s way; 
he was pleased to be able to follow his own 
course toward the lake and had no desire of 
getting in the way of any creature; in fact, 
he would gladly have taken the trouble to 
walk around any beast just to be allowed to 
go on unmolested. 

He had gone half the distance, and the 
breeze was already wafting the moist smell of 
the water to him, when another interruption 
occurred that again brought him very close 
to the brink of a hippopotamus eternity. 

The hippopotamus is not content on land; 
he must at times leave his watery refuge 
to forage during times when vegetation is 
scarce near the shore, but he prefers the 
water where he can drop out of sight when 
danger threatens. 

His eyes, ears and nostrils are all in a 
straight line, so he can lie in the water with 
only the very top of his head exposed and 
still see, hear and smell perfectly. He can 
stay under the water for five minutes at a 
time and can even stretch this time to ten 
minutes in an extremity; walking about on 
the lake- or river-bed with ears and nostrils 
closed. Then, if the danger is imminent, 
he justs sticks the very end of his nose out of 
the water to expel the foul air from his lungs. 
In times of great emergency he does not even 
stick the end of his nose out of the water, 
but just brings it up near the surface and 
spouts up a great geyser of water, like the 
spouting of a whale. In exhaling the air he 
does so with a deep sigh that can be heard 
at a considerable distance. Then he swims 
to another spot and, sticking the end of his 
nostrils out of the water, fills his lungs with 
fresh air. In this manner he can keep out of 
sight all day and need never expose himself 
to those people with corroded brains who 
think it is sport to shoot him. 

For all of these reasons Toto became rest- 
less and was soon on his way again. Hastily 
he shortened the distance between himself 
and the lake, nor tarried when he heard a 
lion’s roar, a hyena’s moaning call and the 
shriek of some creature in the night as some 
fanged death sealed its fate. 

Soon his ears caught the sound of water 








lapping on the stone-strewn shore and the low 


To to (Concluded from page 9) 


cackling talk of waterfowl that were feeding 
in the moonlight. Then, suddenly, the water 
lay glimmering before his eyes and now he 
could plainly hear the grunting of the hippo- 
potamus herd from the other side of the lake, 
where they had gone to feed among the rushes 
after being driven from the Uturos’ shamba. 

Water meant safety to him and, happy at 
being in his element again, he made a rush 
for the bank, with the intention of sliding 
into the water at once, but on running for- 
ward he suddenly started to slide and tumble 
toward the rock-strewn shore. It seemed 
that the bank was quite steep at this point, 
and in his hurry he had not reckoned with 
this fact. 

A low squeal of surprise escaped him and 
then he was on his feet and started toward 
the water, but here his eyes caught some- 
thing that brought him to a sudden stop with 
front feet sliding in the rough ground. Two 
knobs stuck out of the water before him, 
and as they moved swiftly forward they 
seemed to be followed by a floating log. 
Then his nose was assailed by a reeking smell 
that told him too plainly of the armor- 
plated monster that had been lying there in 
wait for some animal. to do the very thing he 
had been about to do. This was a favorite 
trick of Vulgar, the crocodile; he would lie in 
wait on a bank, or in the shallow water near 
the shore, trying hard to look like a piece of 
driftwood and woe to any creature that came 
down near the water where he lurked. 

Toto’s father and mother did not worry 
about crocodiles, at any rate his mother had 
not worried about them until she had little 
Toto to take care of. If Vulgar dared attack 
them, they would crush that armored body 
with one bite of the huge tusks that studded 
their cavernous mouths. But Toto had 
neither huge tusks nor a large mouth as yet, 
and he would, therefore, be easy prey for the 
slimy Vulgar. 

In alarm he started to run back toward the 
bank; hoping to either climb the bank or run 
swiftly along the shore, but here he ran into 
some extremely baffling conditions. The 
bank had been caved in at this point and was 
too steep for him to climb, and then he dis- 
covered that he was hemmed in on one side 
by a huge tree that had fallen with the caved- 
in bank and on the other by a high pile of 
rocks, so that he was effectively trapped be- 
tween the water and the bank. 
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has been able to frighten off these experi- 
menters from their new line of investigation. 
In Berlin they now watch rocket-cars run 
from behind steel walls; Max Valier lost his 
life hecause he did not do so. 

The very first steam engine that we know 
to have been constructed, “‘Hero’s Engine,” 
used the reaction principle. Most of us 
have owned one of the toy tin boats intended 
for sailing in the bath tub and fitted with a 
boiler, underneath which is placed an alcohol 
lamp. A jet of steam coming out of a small 
nozzle pointed toward the stern furnished 
the force to drive the boat ahead. The 
modern rocket acts in the same way, but it 
has also a reaction like the kick or recoil of 
a gun to add to the tremendous force quickly 
generated. This reaction or recoil principle 
is expected to aid in the search for facts 
about the upper air conditions by making 
it possible to send rockets carrying auto- 
matic recording instruments to bring back 
records of altitude, barometric pressure, 
humidity and samples of the atmosphere at 
heights from ten to twenty miles above the 
earth. It is estimated that the projectile of 
the “Big Bertha” which had a range of 
seventy-five miles, reached a point twenty- 
four miles above the earth at the top of its 
trajectory or path of flight. 

Thus we see at a glance how far we have 
progressed from the first “‘Hero’s Engine” 
to a motor which has already enabled man 
to add sixteen miles to the diameter of our 
earth, by giving mankind command of eight 
miles upward on either side, and soon present 
airplanes will be like rowboats hugging the 
shore compared to the Leviathans of the 
high seas of the sky, and it is in these higher 
altitudes that the future of air commerce lies. 


Prize winner of May contest for the best 
drawing of a blimp: James C. Rutherford, 
Edmond, Oklahoma. Honorable mention— 
Charles Hoffman, New York City. 
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Quickly he scurried from one side to the 
other, looking for some opening or for a place 
where he might be able to scramble out oye; 
the rocks, but the crocodile gave him scan} 
time for this, indeed; already he was out of 
the water and, raising himself on his foy; 
crooked legs, ran toward Toto with surprising 
agility. The huge mouth was open and thy. 
moon glinted on rows of fiendish teeth, ready 
to sink into the little Toto and drag him dowy 
to a slimy lair underneath the banks. 

But just as it seemed that Toto woul 
never swim with the hippopotamus herd 
again, an interruption occurred that neither 
he nor the crocodile had reckoned on. 


WHEN the rest of the hippopotamus 

herd had gone across the lake to forage. 
Toto’s mother had remained on this side 
moping about, seeking among the grass, pok- 
ing her huge muzzle here and there, with the 
hope of finding her lost young one, or some 
scent or trail that would lead her to him 
She had even retraced her stéps toward the 
Uturo shamba to see if, perchance, she might 
find him there, as the disturbance which the 
natives had made had long since subsided, 
and they had retreated to their hut. 

But she had found no trace of Toto there: 
the natives in their tramping around had 
confused the scent, and he had gone back 
toward the lake on another trail and was at 
that very moment engaged in very serious 
troubles of his own. 

So the old she hippopotamus had again 
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waddled grief-stricken toward the lake and 
had come up near the shore just as Vulgar 
made his lunge at little Toto. 

One look was sufficient to start her into 
action and with a bellow and rush she was 
down the steep bank. Well it was for the 
crocodile that he was not at that moment 
engaged in dragging Toto down. 

Quick as a flash the huge saurian flipped a 
complete somersault backward into the water 
and in another moment the little knobs that 
held his evil eyes were cutting the water 
across the lake, and he was away on other 
wicked affairs. 

The creatures of the wild soon forget their 
troubles and Toto’s mother put the crocodile 
out of her mind as soon as he was out of sight. 
She was content to know that she had again 
found her Toto (Swahili word, meaning 
“child,” “young”’), and if you do not believe 
that a hippopotamus can be tender you 
should have seen the manner in which she 
caressed him with her huge muzzle to see if 
he was whole and quite all right. 

She led the way along the shore for a bit, 
after pushing the fallen tree to one side s0 
Toto could follow her. Then she slid quietly 
into the water. Toto was very weary from 
the long walk and the many scares he had 
received and, swimming over to her side, he 
climbed upon her huge, broad neck and soon 
was enjoying a regular barge ride over to the 
other side of the lake, where the rest of the 
herd were finishing their night’s meal of five 
or six bushels of food apiece. ) 

As they approached the other side, Totos 
mother snorted like half a dozen horses, 
which is one reason why the hippopotamus 
is called the “‘river-horse,” and, at the sound 
of her snorting, the three tons of flesh and 
bone that was Toto’s father, bellowed ‘“* Woo 
ah, wah, wah, wah!” which was echoed by 
another and another of the herd. 

This was enough to frighten any animal, 
large or small, but to Toto it was not a sound 
to be feared, but rather one that showed him 
he was safe at home again, with the lords of 
the lake bellowing a welcome. 
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roR ALL BOYS 


Think and Grin 


EDITED BY F. J. RIGNEY 





ID you lie down on the job last month? 
D No? Well, don’t July down on the 
job this month regardless of the easy times 
that summer vacation is supposed to bring. 
There is lots to be done, and “lots” doesn’t 
mean vacant lots either. There is only one 
lot vacant and it is vacant quite a lot. 
This lot is in the mind of a certain party 
known as Old Idle Five Minutes. Look 
out for him, fellows, and see to it that you 
allow him no more than 29914 seconds to 
get out of this month. Let him have the 
higgest kind of a skyrocket to help him along. 
Send in your best skyrockets and for the 
brightest and snappiest sent in a Boy Scout 
Diary will be awarded. 


Too Much 
Teacher (reading arithmetic answers). 
The next answer is $4,500,000. How many 
have that? 
Voice in the back of the room: Say, what 
do you take us for, millionaires? 


Wh—a—a—t? 
Pror.: Can you give me an example of a 
paradox? 
Piese: A man walking a mile and yet 
only moving two feet. 





All Wet 


Tenperroot: Did you read “20,000 
Leagues Under the Sea’’? 

Second Cass Scout: Sure. 

Tenperroot: Didn’t you find it rather 
deep? 


The Door of Opportunity 
“Have you an opening for a bright, ener- 
getic college graduate who can do anything?” 
“Yes, and don’t slam it on your way out.” 


Safe With Him 
Keerer: Hey, get away from that thar 
elephant, sonny! 
Sonny: Aw, I ain't hurtin’ him. 


Bending 
Summer Boarper: But, why are those 
trees bending over so far? 
Farmer: You would bend over too, Miss, 
i you were as full of green apples as those 
trees are. 








An Early Start 

Little Johnny was unusually gleeful over 
brea ‘fast. 

Ri ve done my good turn for to-day,” he 
said. 

“What! Already?” 
rother, who was a Scout. 
. Yes, I was at the gate and heard Mr. and 
Mrs. Brown say they were doubtful whether 
they would catch the 8:15, so I set the bull- 


dog after them, and they arrived just in 
ime. 


inquired his big 


Must Be Pretty Big 
Mrs. New Wire: I'd like to buy a wrench. 
- ARDWARE CiterK: A monkey-wrench? 
‘ Mrs. New Wire: ’Er, no, I think my 
usband wants the big baboon size. 


1931 





Food For Thought 


The fourth day grew to a close with the 
twelfth juryman still obdurate. The judge 
was losing patience. 

“Well, gentlemen,” said the court officer, 
entering the jury room, “Shall I, as usual, 
order twelve dinners?” 

“Make it,” said the foreman, “‘eleven 
dinners and a bale of hay.” 








More Than a Trunkful 


LittLeE Wiuute: Please, sir, is a life size 
enlargement expensive? 

PuoroGRaPHER: Oh, no, not very much. 
What do you want enlarged? 

Litt_e Witure: A snap shot that I took 
of a circus elephant. 


Crowded 


Curent: But why do they make apart- 
ments so small? 

Rea Estate AGent: That, madam, is so 
the tenants have no room for complaints. 


Proving It 
Two boys were visiting their Aunt. She 
put two pieces of cake on the table, one much 
bigger than the other. “‘ Now,” she said, “I 
want to see which has the best manners.” 
“Oh Jimmy has,” said Johnnie, reaching for 
the bigger piece. 


Truthful 


Ist CLass TO TENDERFOOT: What did you 
hunt mostly while you were in the woods? 
TenpverFroot: The way back to camp. 
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Knew More Than the Sergeant 
Recruit: Shall I mark time with my feet? 
SERGEANT: My dear fellow—did you ever 

hear of marking time with the hands? 
Recruit: Yes sir; clocks do it. 





A Tall One! Not At All 
Mirr: I once knew a man who fell off a 
window-sill that was on the tenth floor of a 
building and he only got a slight bump. 
Birr: Nonsense. How could that be? 
Mirr: Well, you see, he fell inside the 
room! 


The Safe End 


Stiiy: I fell off a sixty foot ladder yester- 


ay. ; 
Wie: It’s a wonder you are not in a 
hospital. 
Sitty: I only fell off the second rung. 


Over Two Feet 


Ho: Can you stand on your head? 
Bo: No, it’s too high. 

O’? 
Pouiceman: What is your name? 
Driver: It’s on the side of the wagon. 


Po.iceMan: It’s obliterated. rite 
Driver: You're wrong, Sir, it’s O’Brien. 
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It takes persistence to get what 
you're after in life. Even in fishing 
luck isn't everything. For instance, 
a bicycle with a 
brake 

youll get it. You'll 


if you want 
New Departure coaster 
hard enough 
even earn the money to buy it, if 
necessary. It's being done often. 


















Here are the 


AKRO 
AGATE 


PRIZEWINNERS 


Thousands of Boys and Girls sent in 
Slogans in our Prize Slogan Contest which 
ended May tr. 

The Prize Winners, to whom checks have 
been mailed are— 


Two First Prizes—$50.00 each— 
Boland Sims, Cedar Hill, Tenn. 
Eunice De Cou, Atascadero, Cal. 


Two Second Prizes—$25.00 each— 
Albert Kohn, Omaha, Nebr. 
Mary Olive Royall, New York City. 


Two Third Prizes— $12.50 each— 
Richard Wyke, Coraopolis, Pa. 
Claudia Orsborne, San Francisco, Cal. 

Two Fourth Prizes—$7.50 each— 


Wallace W. Doerr, Methuen, Mass. 
Dolores Bartlett, Washington, D. C. 


Two Fifth Prizes— $5.00 each 
Ward Hunt, Little Falls, N. Y. 
Wilma Gordy, Toledo, Ohio. 

We are sorry you could not all win prizes and 

we take this opportunity of thanking you for 

your interest. 

You probably have learned, as so many of the 

Tournament Marble Shooters have, that Akro 

Agates are the finest to be had. 

Be sure to ask for them by name. 


The AKRO AGATE Co. 
CLARKSBURG, 
W. VA. 


LOOK FOR THIS 
TRADEMARK WHEN 
YOU BUY MARBLES 
























There’s no part. of your equip- 
ment so important as your shoes 
and there are no shoes so com- 
fortable, desirable and proper for 
camp or hiking as Bass Moccasins. 
They're Genuine Moccasins, the 
kind the Indians. wore, and as 
easy on Dad’s pocket book as on 
your feet. Get a pair for this 
summer. 


















Write for Free 
‘Catalog showing 
the many Styles. 





. H. BASS & CO 


717 Main Street, Wilton, Maine 
























































































































































DAN 
BEARD. The National Scout 
Commissioner and great out- 
doorsman is Chief at the 


There is only one 


Dan Beard 
Woodcraft 
Camp 


in a primitive forest on a 
beautiful Pennsylvania moun- 
tain lake. 


“CAN’T YOU HEAR THE WILD; 
IT’S CALLING YOU” 


The trees are whispering it; 
The brooks are babbling it; 
The lake is laughing it; 
The stars are twinkling tt; 
The winds are shouting it; 


The flapjacks are flapping it. 


Our boys are taught to do 
the very things they WANT 
TO DO; Overnight hiking; 
Horsemanship; Canoeing, 
Swimming, Trailing, Archery; 
Aviation; Nature lore; Camp 
lore; Indian lore; Handicraft. 
Ask Dad to sign you up in the 
only camp of its kind in the 
world. 


Not a Scout Camp, but, for 
those who are Scouts, an in- 
tensive Scouting course under 
competent Scout leaders. Merit 
badges awarded by local court 
of honor. 


The mare whinnied softly. A thought 
was growing in Win’s mind. Pecos May 
had been a soldier’s horse. And with a 
soldier—a good soldier—duty came first; 
above everything. That was why Sergeant 
Taylor had led his troop into the stronghold 
of Geronimo, against hopeless odds. Duty. 
The word meant much; it meant a man must 
keep faith with himself; fulfill his promises; 
and not let anger turn him. 

Win’s expression changed. He swung 
the spotted pony sharply to the north, 
toward the Mills’ ranch. 

As he rode a sudden glow like a faint red 
star touched a shadowy mountain peak: 
vanished instantly. On a summit farther 
north another splash of crimson showed: 
disappeared. Win watched, but no gleam 
appeared again. Had it been a signal? 
Were there rustlers in the valley, as Johnny 
Morton said? 

In the south, the moon big and round, 
climbed above the Pedragosas, painting the 
desert valley a pale, ghostly silver. As he 
passed the low mounds by Soldier Wells, 
Win saw a coyote stand outlined against the 
sky, and drift silently across the hills. A 
common enough sight; yet tonight it made 
his pulse-beats quicken. He was glad when 
the ranch buildings began to take form in 
the moonlight. 

Win dismounted stiffly. Lew Mills’ wife 
opened the door in answer to his knock. A 
frail woman with big eyes that seemed 
frightened. Inside the house a child was 
crying The boy gave his message. Mrs. 
Mills said hopelessly: 

“Lew’s not coming? I don’t know what 
I'll do. The stock’s strayed. There’s no 
milk, and my little Stella’s sick.” 

Win looked up. 

“The stock’s gone?” he echoed. His 
eyes narrowed. Too many strange things 
were happening in the valley. He glanced 
at Mrs. Mills again. An impulse which he 
did not understand made him say quickly: 

“You'll come back with me, you and 
Stella. This gray will carry double.” Win 
hesitated. “It’s queer, ma’am, about that 
stock running off. We lost the mules from 
camp; been trailing ’em all day.” 

Mrs. Mills stared at him. In her eyes the 

look of fear had heightened. Suddenly she 
agreed. 
ee There’s a saddle in the lean-to behind the 
corral. I'll get Stella ready.” 
Within a quarter hour the three were riding 
south. Pecos May trotted abreast of the 
spotted pony carrying Mrs. Mills; Win held 
Stella in his arms. As they moved across 
the valley, again the boy became conscious 
of a vague foreboding growing in his mind. 
He could not throw off a sense of coming 
evil. 

The Taylor ranch was dark when he rode 
in. Climbing from the saddle, Win carried 
Stella to the door, turned to help Mrs. Mills. 
He heard his mother’s exclamation of sur- 
prise, her cordial greeting as she saw the 
visitors. Briefly Win explained: 

“TI brought Mrs. Mills. Their stock’s 
strayed; she’s alone and Stella’s sick.” 

Mrs. Taylor said: “Of course, son,” and 
nodded. 

Win led the horses off. Pecos May’s head 
drooped. Not young any more, the troop 
horse. But as Win crossed to the corral the 
mare gazed out across the moonlit plain; 
hoping perhaps some one would call her back 
to duty. 





HE corral, built in the days of Apache 

raids, was "dobe walled with rifle slots 
between the blocks. The gate of split cedar 
saplings held bullet scars and Apache arrow- 
heads of obsidian and quartz. Tonight these 
things were strangely sinister. Win filled 
the feed rack, walked slowly to the house. 

In the sitting-room the two women were 
talking by the embers on the hearth. Stella 
had fallen asleep against her mother’s 
shoulder. The guidon of “A” Troop, as 
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always, hung above the mantel. Gran’pop 
sat drowsing in his chair. 

“If I can have a blanket, Mother, I'll 
bunk in the saddle-shed,”” Win said. 

His mother nodded, rose. She brought a 
blanket of gray homespun from the bedroom. 
Win kissed her, said good-night to the others. 
He lifted his father’s army carbine from the 
pegs above the mantel. The movement 
dislodged the guidon. Win caught the torn 
flag as it fluttered down. Gran’pop roused, 
asked sleepily: 

“Hi, boy, what you doin’ with that gun?” 


The Guidon of “A” Troop 


(Continued from page 11) 


“Coyotes,” Win answered, and hurried 
out embarrassed. 

Reaching the saddle-shed he saw he still 
carried the tattered guidon. He spread it 
carefully on a saddle peg, set the army car- 
bine on the dirt floor beside him and, un- 
folding the blanket, lay down. Tomorrow 
he must make his decision: Pecos May—or 
the partnership with Mills. But tonight he 
was tired, dead tired... His eyes closed. 


N ANGRY high-pitched scream brought 

Win Taylor suddenly awake. He 
sprang from his blanket with a quick sense 
of disaster. The sound came once more and 
Win relaxed; smiled, shamefaced. Only 
Pecos May. She had seen a coyote perhaps. 
He took up the carbine, stepped outside. 
It was almost dawn. Ripples of faint day- 
light crossed the eastern sky, gilding the 
pinnacles of the Chiracahuas. Mist swathed 
the valley, lifting slowly in soft gray folds. 

Then Win saw Pecos May, and his eyes 
widened. The old troop horse stood rigid, 
ears laid back, pawing the clay of the corral. 
She snorted a fierce battle-cry; glared out 

into the valley mists. Following her gaze, 
Win felt his heart pause, then hammer in his 
breast. 

Something was moving; weaving through 
the mesquite thickets just below the house. 
A stealthy snake-like crawl. Win could not 
take his eyes away. A head, bound by a 
dirty turban, lifted. To the right, another 
shape slid greasily along the gravel wash. 
By the stock tank Win saw two more. 
Ghostly shadows in the sycamores behind 
the windmill tower. 

Win felt the steel loop of the carbine 
lever cold against his fingers. There was 
courage in that touch of steel. Thoughts 
were racing through his brain. The Apache! 
It couldn’t be! The reservation on the Gila 
River was a hundred miles from Sulphur 
Valley; the Apache had been there ten years. 
Yet those shadows stealing through the mist 
were Indians. Gran’pop had told him the 
Apache always came at dawn. The lights in 
the Dragoons—those owls hooting in the 
canyon—the lost stock. It was all clear 
now. 

He turned, ran swiftly to the corral gate, 
opened it a cautious crack. Hoof-beats 
thundered up behind him. Pecos May’s 
breath fanned his cheek. He swung. 

“Go back, May!” he whispered. “Go 
back!” 

The mare looked at him, stood fast, as if 
waiting for a bugle to blow “Boots and 
Saddles!” The boy dropped flat, crawled 
through the gate, on to the kitchen door. 
He sprang up, grasped the knob. With the 
movement came a crash of rifle fire. Bullets 
thudded into the clay wall showering down 
a powdery orange dust. Above, the door- 
lintel burst to splinters. 

Win slipped inside. Gran’pop was limping 
toward him fitting a ball cartridge in his old 
Sharps fifty-calibre. Calmly he punched out 
a shutter with the rifle muzzle. He steadied 
the barrel on the sill, aimed carefully. The 
gun roared. Lew Mills’ wife screamed, the 
little girl was wailing. Gran’pop, as he 
flipped the empty shell away, said: 

“Apaches; broke from the Reservation 
agin. Go round to the back window, son.” 

Win had already raised the carbine. 
Twenty yards away he saw a ripple in the 
gramma. Slowly a paint-smeared face 
appeared above the grass. Win felt the gun 
butt kick his shoulder; knew that he had 
fired. The painted face jerked queerly— 
disappeared. He swung the rifle on a figure 
crouched behind a yucca clump, fired again. 
The figure sprawled, a grotesque awkward 
heap. Win felt sick, dizzy. This was awful; 
he could not go on. 

An Apache, firing from the shelter of the 
stock tank, sent a bullet through the sash 
beside him. The boy’s hands stopped quiv- 
ering. He sighted, cold-nerved; once more 
squeezed the trigger. The Indian leaped 
high, spun half round, fell on his face. 

Gran’pop’s rifle crashed at steady intervals. 
Choking fumes of powder filled the room; 
ropy strands curled to the ceiling. Win’s 
mother touched his arm. 

**More cartridges—on the floor,” she said 
coolly. The boy nodded. 

Win fired twice. The Indian swerved, 
tossed the blazing brand on the dry thatched 
roof and rocketed away. Gran’pop hobbled 
desperately across the room, but horse and 
rider had galloped out of range. The old 
man groaned, opened the door. 
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“Make fer the corral! They’ve smoked ys 
out!” He added with a grimace: “\,\ 
git there. Never seed an Injun yet coujj 
pull his front sight down.” Fire crackle 
overhead. ‘‘Hustle!” he urged. 

Win took his mother’s hand. The, 
crawled forward through the door. Riff 
began barking, but the slugs whined hig} 
above. Win swung the corral gate, drew his 
mother in; then Mrs. Mills and Stell, 
Gran’pop followed, his face gray with th. 
pain of sudden effort. Panting, the oj; 
man leaned against the ’dobe wall. 

“Ca’tridges is shorely sca’ce,” he my. 
tered. “‘How many you got, lad?” 

Win counted. “Fourteen,” he answered 

The old man nodded. 

“We'll last, I reckon. Must be troopers 
trailin’ these broncs.” He knelt, poked his 
rifle through a slot in the ’dobe wall. “Hai 
the circle’s yours, Win. Don’t waste no lead, 
But troopers’ll be along most any time.” 

But by mid-morning the troopers had no} 
come. Cartridges were running low. 

“We ain’t goin’ta hold out,” Gran’pop 
whispered, wiping a steady hand across his 
face. The Sharps rifle had been leaking at 
the breech; his wrinkled cheek was black 
with powder burns. He gazed at the women 
in the saddle-shed, went on_ hesitantly 
*Yore maw’s a able hand with a rifle. Sop, 
kin that piebald hoss of yours last it to th, 
loggin’ camp? If so, you might break 

ough.” 

Outside the walls a volley of savage yells 
warned Win his answer must not be de 
layed. He was trembling a little as he said: 

“Tl try it, Gran’pop.” 

Across the corral the spotted horse was 
jumping at each rifle crack. Pecos May 
stood quiet. A wild din broke suddenly. 
The old man whirled, squinted through the 
rifle slot. He cried: . 

“Back t’ yore place! They’re comin’!” 

Win sprang to his loophole, looked out, 
The Apaches had found courage for a charge 
at last. Six of them, flattened on their 
ponies’ backs, howling a frenzied war-cry, 
pounded on a dead run for the corral wall. 
Thirty yards out Win’s carbine forked a 
tongue of flame. The Apache leader tumbled 
to the sand in the dust cloud of his pony’: 
charge. A second bullet missed, but the 
third brought down another brave. He 
crawled away into the mesquite. The at- 
tackers wheeled—beaten off again 

Soberly Win levered a cartridge into the 
chamber of his gun. Five left. He heard 
Gran’pop’s sharp cry, and swung about. 
The boy’s lips whitened as he gazed. One 
Apache bullet had found its mark. The 
spotted pony was plunging helplessly; sank 
to its knees. Gran’pop’s glance touched the 
old troop horse. He shock his head. 

**T got six ca’tridges,’’ Gran’pop muttered, 
“an’ mebbe the troopers’ll come.” 

Win touched his arm. 

“Gran’pop, these Indians are renegades 
from Mexico; been holed up in the Dragoons 
two days. They led the mules away. The 
cavalry won’t know. I'd best try for the 
logging camp.” 
ae said shrilly: “Ye got no mount, 

wh 9? 


Win had set his carbine against the wall 

“There’s Pecos May,” he answered. At 
his voice the old troop horse raised her head. 
Her neck arched proudly; she seemed to 
understand. And as Win ran to the saddle 
shed, Pecos May was following. From the 
doorway his mother looked up, a question 1 
her eyes. 

“I’m going,” he said. She put her arms 
around him, held him close a moment; then 
crossing the corral, she took up his carbine. 

Win lifted the McClellan saddle from its 
peg. Pecos May stood quiet while he spread 
the blanket, tightened the web cinch. The 
boy swung up, slid his feet into the hooded 
stirrups. Then he saw the guidon which las 
night he had laid over the saddle peg, caught 
in the guidon socket of the right stirrup. He 
reached down, freed it. Gran’pop limped up, 
stared at the tattered bit of cloth, his ey¢ 
lighting with strange fire. 

“‘Keep the guidon, lad,” he said. “Pecos 
May—she brought it through afore.” 

Win tied the torn flag to a saddle string 
He did not look at his mother again. At the 
gate Gran’pop pressed something in bi 
hand. A skinning knife. His voice quaveret 

“Mustn’t let em take ye. The Lord cat 
ye through, lad.” 

Then the gate creaked; Gran’pop ¥% 
opening it. It swung. A bullet kicked # 
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spurt of yellow dust. Win touched heel to 
fank—and Pecos May hurled forward in a 
iving lunge. 

arte thud of the mare’s hoofs hammering 
the hard-packed sand—the sing of leaden 
rain—quick staccato bursts of rifle fire—con- 
fused sounds in Win’s brain. He felt Pecos 
May stretch her stride to a flat pounding 
run that jerked him forward in fierce rocking 
leaps. Gutteral yells dinned in his ears. 
Ahead, a mounted Indian centered a rifle on 
his breast. A deafening crash—a red flame 
burst before his eyes—the mare was rising 
in a ponderous hurdling jump. These were 
the impressions of an instant—then Win 
heard a scream, muffled by the clump of 
hoofbeats. 

He looked behind. Pony and rider rolled 
headlong in the sand. The ring was shat- 
tered. Pecos May had broken through. A 
dull pain throbbed in Win’s shoulder; 
down his wrist ran scarlet blood. The 
charging gallop of the troop horse never 
faltered. Gradually the flailing whine of 
bullets thinned; the noise of rifle fire was 

ding. 

a of the Indians still trailed him, but 
he had left the blazing ranch house far be- 
hind. The Apaches halted, turned back. 
The mare galloped on. Scarlet dripped from 
her silky mane and splashed the faded guidon. 
The valley whirled and rocked. It was 
growing difficult to keep his seat. Win cried 
out to check the plunging gallop. 

But Pecos May seemed not to hear. Win 
sagged lower, clinging to the white mane. 
The desert had become a yellow blur. It 
kept fading. At last Win rolled from the 

ddle. 

The fall jarred him back to consciousness. 
He felt a touch of soft velvet; Pecos May 
thrusting her muzzle in his coat. The gray- 
ing crescent on her forehead was bright red; 


but that Win did not see. He rose on an 
elbow, cried: 

““Go on—Pecos May!” 

The mare raised her head inquiringly, 
sniffed his coat. Something warm sprinkled 
his face like rain. Once more Win ordered 
shrilly: “Go on—Pecos May!” 

Suddenly the troop horse wheeled and gal- 
loped off. Win Taylor fell back on the sand. 
This time the whole world swirled into 
darkness. 


'AINT as an echo, Gran’pop’s voice came: 
“So you thought the mare led off them 
mules? Y’er lucky, Mills, the Injuns didn’t 
ambush ye in thet canyon. The dark 
saved ye. The Apache won't fight after 
nightfall. Well, you all come jus’ in time. 
My ca’tridges was gone.” 

Win, in bewilderment, stirred. What was 
Gran’pop doing out here in the desert, and 
Lew Mills? He felt for the sand under him, 
tried to sit up. His muscles failed. Then a 
soft voice murmured: 

*“Win—my boy!” 

A hand touched his forehead. It was cool. 
Slowly he opened his eyes, saw his mother. 
He was in a room and not the desert after 
all. Was the Apache raid, the ride of Pecos 
May,adream? Then on the wall he saw the 
guidon of “A” Troop. It was stained—an 
ugly brown. Win knew then he had not 
dreamed. Suddenly he started. 

“Pecos May?” he asked. 

His mother did not answer. Something 
glistened on her cheek. Behind her stood 
Gran’pop and Lew Mills. Mills’ face was 
bitter; ashamed. Gran’pop said huskily: 

“Pecos May brought the guidon through 
agin; saved us, lad. But—’twas her last ride. 
The ball that mashed your shoulder was a 
ricochet—went in her throat first. An’— 
Pecos May—ain’t here—no more.” 


A Lee Shore 
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ship slowly backed in. But its effect was im- 
mediately apparent. No longer breaking, the 
waves heaved angrily as if they struggled to 
break the film that bound them. With her en- 
gines going ahead slowly the Walker again 
neared the crippled plane. Quinn and his boat 
crew were ready and waiting. Larry leaned 
out over the bridge railing watching the effect 
of the oil. Although she still pitched heavily 
the ship’s motion was slower and green seas 
no longer broke over her bow. He waved to 
Quinn. 

The whaleboat lowered away slowly from 
the davit heads, then dropped lightly on the 
crest of a sea and floated free. The line, 
toggled around a thwart in the boat, led over 
its bow to the Walker’s stern. 

As the boat pitched, Larry could see the 
little chief standing with his legs braced far 
apart, gripping the long steering oar, holding 
the bow up to windward while the sea set it 
down toward the wreck. Bags of oil were 
stopped to the boat’s gunwales, spreading a 
slick behind it. But on the Walker all hands 
held their breaths. A broken oar, a momen- 
tary error in steering and the boat would be 
over in an instant. 

Larry juggled his engines, grimly deter- 
mined to keep the ship fairly into the wind. 
Hours later, it seemed to him, a yell went up 
from the crew. 

“They got ’em, sir!” a signalman shouted. 
“Quinn’s wavin’.” 

The boat line had been led clear forward 
to the wildcat. Larry eyed the boat. In 
the steady glare of the searchlights it seemed 
dangerously low in the water, heavily loaded. 
Down on the forecastle Larsen, the’ carpen- 
ter’s mate, stood at the capstan, ignoring the 
water that washed around his feet, waiting 
to heave in the small line upon which the fate 
of the boat depended. 

Larry’s jaw clamped shut. “Heave around 
handsomely!” he shouted to Larsen. 

For an interminable period the boat crawled 
toward the ship. Twice Larry had to speed up 
the engines to keep the ship’s bow up. Each 
time the line tautened alarmingly. ‘The boat 
came nearer, its crew rowing furiously. Quinn 
stood at the steering oar waving them on like a 
raceboat coxswain. In front of him the faces of 
the rescued men were turned toward the ship. 
_Larry’s legs suddenly went weak under 
him as he saw the boat safely clear of the 
water. He ordered standard speed ahead 
and as the ship drew away from the rocks, 
leaned wearily against the chartboard. Now 
that the crisis was past, the specter of dis- 
regarded orders and broken precedents rose 
before him. He had cooked his goose now. 
What would they say—and do—about an 
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ensign who ran off with the ship and took it 
off on a hunt of his own in the face of the 
admiral’s orders to act with the others? 

“Probably a court,” he thought grimly. 
“But I’ve at least given myself a rousing 
sendoff.” 

“Mr. Rodgers!”” A man from below burst 
upon the bridge. “It’s an admiral! They 
was all kinds of rank in that seaplane. He’s 
comin’ up.” 

Before Larry could half make out the man’s 
meaning, a group of bedraggled men filed up 
the bridge ladder. The leader advanced into 
the circle of light around the chartboard, a 
tall gray-haired man in oil-stained undershirt 
and trousers. Larry gasped as he recognized 
the Chief of Staff of the Battle Fleet. No 
wonder all ships had been ordered out! 

“Well, Captain, you showed us some sea- 
manship.” Still dazed by the light, the ad- 
miral stared at Larry. ‘‘Where’s your 
captain?” he stammered as he saw the young 
face that confronted him. 

“Why I—I——” 

“Good God!” the admiral exclaimed as he 
saw the lone gold stripe on Larry’s sleeve. 
“‘How—where? Did you bring this ship in 
here?” 

Larry stirred uncomfortably under the gaze 
of the rescued officers. Briefly he told what had 
happened. The admiral chuckled, and when 
the disturbed ensign told of his reply to the 
order to join the search line, he laughed glee- 
fully. 

“Told Hastings you were going on, did 
you?” Then his face grew serious and he 
looked squarely into Larry’s eyes as he went 
on. “Well, young man, if the destroyers 
have many ensigns like you, they don’t need 
captains.” 

Later when they had all been fitted with 
dry clothes the admiral came back alone to 
the darkened bridge where Larry was bring- 
ing the ship around Point Loma. 

“T had a talk with Quinn, your bo’sun,” 
he began. “He and I are old shipmates. 
What’s this he tells me about your being 
detached? Want to stay in destroyers?” 

Larry nodded, unable to trust his voice. 

“Then if you think Hastings will let you 
go after he talks with me, you don’t know 
your admiral.” 

“Then you think that I can stay, sir? 
Stay in the force?” 

The admiral’s eyes twinkled. He nodded 
shoreward. “You pulled me off my lee shore. 
I ought to be able to do the same for you. 
Not that I'll need to do much,” he went on, 
smiling openly now. “For if you can’t have 
just about anything in the destroyer force, 
I don’t know Admiral Hastings.” 
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1 Zine Oxide Adhesive 
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burns 


Ever get burnt by a fire ninety-two million miles away? Sure you have. 
Your old friend sunburn. Don’t let anybody tell you that sunburn isn’t 


fire-burn! 


That’s one of the things that First Aid for Burns is fine for. Butter it on 


any kind of burn. It stops the sting and helps the healing. 


You've got a 


tube of it in your Official First Aid Kit. 


Get a kit. Carry it. No telling when it will come in handy. Be sure it’s 
the official, regulation outfit, made by Bauer & Black. Only 75c, with 
carrying case, at drug stores or the Scout Supply Department. 
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WOW! Lookit her zoom through the water 
...and oh boy ... hear that put-put of the 
motor. Be the first in your neighborhood 
to own a Mystery Boat . . . a miniature 
speed boat. Runs in a pond, river, lake, 
bathtub—or wherever there is water. No 
springs or winding. Mystery Boat—the only 
model that is operated by a real little geyser 
type motor. .. .Get yours today boys, from 
your dealer. If he can’t supply you, we will. 


Priced at ¢ 00 
DEALERS—be first in your city 12° 
to take advantage of our Special 
Introductory offer. Write now. 
GOBAR PRODUCTS 
Dept. B731 Merchandise Mart—Chicago 
(A -W. A. Simonson product) 
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BIG-BANG 
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Gunpowder 





No 
Matches 


Safe noise 
and pir 
of it! 


Real-gun flash and bang—but no matches, no gun- 
powder. Ammunition non-poisonous, non-inflam- 
mable, cannot burst gun. Five Cannon, a Bombing 
Plane, Army Tank, Navy Gunboat and Pistol. 
Priced from $1.00 to $5.50 each. Sold in 
Toy Stores, Toy Departments, Hard- 
ware Stores, Sporting Goods Stores; 
or we will send prepaid anywhere in 





" Wrtte for Illustrated Folder 


THE CONESTOGA CORP. 
Bethlehem, Pa., U. S. A. 



























| PETERS 


DUVROCK 
rescence TRAP 





Practice on moving targets is great fun and the best 
way in the world to learn to shoot. The new 
Duvrock Trap throws 43 inexpensive targets with- 
out reloading. Itis light in weight and simple to 
operate—easily carried anywhere. Just the thing for 
gaining skill with a shotgun—especially fascinating 
with a .410 gauge. Get Dad to shoot with you—he’ll 
enjoy Duvrock himself—and you'll both be proud 
of improved marksmanship. Ask your local ammuni- 
tion dealer about Duvrock, or write our Cincinnati 
office, Dept. G-47, for complete folder. There’s no 
obligation—it’s free for the asking. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
Dept. G-47 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
New York San-Francisco 








LEADING MANUFACTURERS OF AMMUNITION FOR 44 YEARS 
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THE ey New 
bea 


22 CALIBER 
BOLT ACTION 











CP fashioned twenty-twos 
will not interest any boy 
who once sees and handles 
this new Safety Rifle. 


Different in principle, action 
and design, it has revolution- 
ized the 22 caliber field. 


Safe to a degree never before at- 
tained. The patented automatic 
safety mechanism prevents aim- 
ing as well as firing until the 
safzty knob is snapped down. 


For small game and target use 
“nothing can touch it."’—It’s 

— as a flash and always 
ependable. The materials, 

workmanship and beauty of 

finish equal the famous Iver 
Johnson Bicycles. 


+) If your dealer cannot supply 
you, we will ship direct. 


Send for Firearms Folder A de- 
scribing the Rifle and Iver Johnson 
Shotguns, and our Folder B in 
colors featuring Iver Johnson 
Bicycles. 


IVER JOHNSON’S 
ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
20 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 

New York, 151 Chambers Street 
Chicago, 108 W_ Lake Street 
San Francisco, 717 Market Street 




















This picture might easily be the ‘‘Air Mail’’ 
flying overhead, but in reality it shows the 
life-like appearance and beautiful performance 
of an Official Boy Scout Model No. 3. 


The owner, Second Class Scout Edward 
Jennings, of Richmond, Indiana, remarks: ‘‘It 
sure is a dandy and flies better than any model 
I have ever built.’ 


The new retail prices of the three Official 
Model Kits, with all parts cut to shape, are 
as follows: 


Ne. 
No. 
No. 


Obtainable through the 
NATIONAL SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 
Trading Posts, or “SILVER ACE” dealers 


BOYS’ LIFE 


The Young Sky Riders 


to-night so I can’t lose it, but we'll have to 
have the flying pooch along, too.” 

“I fixed it this afternoon,” replied Bob, 
proudly. ‘‘Come and look.” 

In the turtledeck just behind the flyers’ 
seats, Bob had cut a small trap door, neatly 
fastened by a piano hinge and a snap lock. 

“Look,” he said, “there’s room between 
our seats for Useless to poke his nose out 
and get all the fresh air he wants, but not 
enough for him to get in or out. I’ve put a 
pillow there so he’ll be plenty comfortable.” 

“‘Great stuff,” applauded Toby, yawning 
shamelessly. “I’m about four nights behind 
in my sleep, so I’m going home to press the 
feathers right now. You do the same thing. 
I'll be here at eight in the morning and we'll 
pack up, hitch on the trailer and be off by 
nine-thirty or ten. So get a good night’s 
sleep and be up bright and early.” 

“T think I may be too excited to sleep,” 
confessed Bob. 

“One more peep like that,” threatened 
Toby, “and you won't fly any higher than 
you can toss a train by the cowcatcher! 
Come on, Useless, before we have to listen 
to any more such foolishness.” 


“ ARE you boys ready to shove off?” 
snapped the busy young man with the 
pad and pencil. 

““Whenever you say,” nodded Toby. 

“Be ready in ten minutes,”’ directed the 
young man, making an entry on his list of 
contestants. Then he hurried away. 

**Gee, Toby,” said Bob, wide-eyed, “‘did 
you ever see so many planes in your life?” 

“The more the merrier,” laughed Toby, 
beginning to climb into his parachute har- 
ness. “Snap into it, big boy, and put on your 
folding umbrella. We're going up to find a 
couple of eagles and teach them what flying is 
really like!” 

The scene was a busy one. More than a 
score of varicolored gliders and sailplanes 
were lined up along the wide, grassy slope 
near the top of Fairfield Hill. A dozen more 
of these silent, graceful ships wheeled and 
soared overhead, while others could be seen 
floating through the skies over the blue-green 
valley to the .westward. Little groups of 
clear-eyed, sun-bronzed young men stood 
chatting near their planes, pilots who had 
come from the four corners of the United 
States to compete in the great tournament. 

At the foot of the hill could be seen the 
airplane landing field of the town of Fair- 
field. Upon its tarmac were a number of 
monoplanes and biplanes, whose pilots and 
passengers had come from far-away places 
to watch the contest. Thousands of motor 
cars lined the roads and the adjacent hill- 
sides, some of which had been parked in par- 
ticularly advantageous spots since early the 
evening before. 

Extending down the slope of the hill were 
two lines of flags which marked the space 
reserved for the competing gliders and sail- 
planes. To right and left of this open space 
was a solid bank of spectators. 

On the other side of the wide green-carpeted 
valley began a series of hills which rose in 
waves of ever-increasing height until they 
reached the saw-toothed western horizon. 
Puff-balls of tiny cumulous clouds drifted 
across the bright morning sky, floating from 
west to east in a never-ending column, drag- 
ging their shadows across the earth behind 
them. 

“It’s a perfect morning for soaring,” ob- 
served Bob, watching the clouds. 

There came a rasping sound from the throat 
of the nearest megaphone-like loud-speaker. 

“The next event to be started, ladies and 
gentlemen,” bawled a brassy voice from the 
instrument, “‘will be the free-for-all contest 
for duration, altitude and distance. Since 
it is possible that the sailplanes in this event 
will remain in the air for several hours, we 
will run off other contests while this contest 
is in progress. Immediately following the 
launching of the last plane in the free-for-all, 
we will begin a new event for the primary 
gliders. The first sailplane to take the air 
will be piloted by Roger Whitley, of San 
Antonio, Texas.” 


AMID a clitter-clatter of hand-clapping a 
beautiful yellow ship was pushed to the 
starting line. 
“Look!” exclaimed Bob, seizing Toby’s 
sleeve, “‘there’s Phil Vance.” 
Not far from the point where the planes 
were launched was the graceful purple sail- 





plane which had flown over the valley at 


(Continued from page 21) 


Jefferson. Beside it stood Philip Vance, clad 
in an immaculate suit of white coveralls, 
talking to a short, stocky man in oil-stained 
pilot’s clothes. 

“That’s the same bird who was teaching 
Phil to fly,” said Toby, staring at the pair. 
“*He’s coaching him now, see?” 

The two boys watched the professional 
pilot make a long circle with his right arm, 
then point straight up over the hilltop above 
them. At that moment Phil’s dark eyes met 
Toby’s. Leaving his companion, the banker’s 
son strolled over to his fellow-townsmen. 

“Don’t you fellows think you are rather 
out of your class?” 

“Yes,” agreed Toby, promptly, “but if 
you'll go away we won't be.” 

Phil’s thin lips smiled but his eyes were 
cold and unfriendly. 

“Fat chance you have to win,” he said 
acidly. “At least a dozen of these fellows 
are professionals.” 

“Then what are you in for?” demanded 
Toby. 

“Now that it’s too late to do you any 
good,”’ said Phil flushing hotly, “I'll tell you 
that I’ve been flying over this country here 
in my instructor’s airplane for two weeks. 
I know ever foot of it.” 

“That’s a grand idea,” said Toby, enthu- 
siastically. Then, turning to Bob, “Isn't 
he the dandy chap, eh, Bob? All we have to 
do is to tag along after him and he'll show us 
all the nicest places to go.” 

Phil, his mouth twisted into an ugly smile, 
stared straight down into Bob’s brown eyes. 

“*My father’ll be glad to watch you, Whit- 
tier,” he said. “‘He’s at the Fairfield airport 
now and will be flying with my instructor to 
watch me break a world’s record or two. 
He'll be interested in seeing you annoy me, 
too, and will probably discuss it with your 
father next time they have one of their 
pleasant little business talks.” 

‘There goes the first ship!” exclaimed Bob, 
pointing toward the take-off line. 

With amazing speed the yellow sailplane 
leaped ahead under the pull of the motor 
car. It zoomed upward in a graceful swoop, 
dropped its snaky tow line and levelled out, 
coasting slowly into the wind. For a dozen 
yards it headed toward the valley below, 
then, in a sweeping curve, it began to spiral 
slowly upward on the rising current of air 
which blew up the hillside. There was a 
burst of handclapping from the massed ranks 
of spectators. 

Two more ships were shot away at inter- 
vals of five minutes. One drifted straight 
over the valley, holding its altitude as it 
soared over the flatlands, increasing it as the 


SYNOPSIS OF “THE YOUNG SKY RIDERS” 


It WAS Bob Whittier’s successful flight in his 
home-made glider that interested his young 
chum Toby Trainor in gliding. But Toby was 
not so skilful in handling the machine, with the 
result that Toby ended his trial flight in a tree. 

Bob’s glider was wrecked, but Toby gamely 
came to his friend’s aid and volunteered to buy 
“the best two-sail’” plane—perhaps to spite 
Phil Vance. Toby was forced to forego a 
promised car in order to do it, while poor Bob’s 
family are threatened with losing their home if 
money for a mortgage is not raised quickly. The 
arrival of the Hawk ilplane precipitates an 
open fight with Vance. 

The new sailplane is tried out and proves to be 
an excellent flyer. The boys discover that Phil 
Vance has also purchased a glider and is taking 
flying lessons from a professional instructor. 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


pilot found an invisible current of rising air 
near the hill on the opposite side. The next 
like the first, began to spiral soon after 
straightening out, its pilot apparently wish. 
ing to gain every foot of altitude possible 
before venturing out over the uncharted 
currents of the wide valley. 

The loudspeaker hissed and roared again. 

“The fourth sailplane to take the air wil] 
be piloted by Philip Vance, of Brookside, 
Connecticut.” 

The purple plane was dragged to the start. 
ing line. The man in the pilot’s clothes was 
tightening Phil's parachute harness, busily 
whispering last-minute instructions to the 
white-clad boy, who nodded his head jp 
quick, bird-like jerks. A tow rope was 
fastened to the purple bow. Phil climbed 
into the cockpit and settled himself upon 
his parachute pack. The motor car began to 
roll downhill, taking up the slack in the 
shock-cord. Phil raised his hand in signal, 
The car moved more and more swiftly. The 
tail rope snapped out of the release box and 
the sleek little ship made a perfect take-off, 
skiraming into the air like a flat stone bounc. 
ing off the surface of a millpond. 

“Whittier and Trainor!” 

Toby’s heart bounded as he heard the shout 

“Get your bird-cage out on the line,” 
called the busy official: with the pad and 
pencil, turning quickly away to find the next 
contestant. 


DOZEN willing hands lifted the shining 
crimson fuselage, then put it down 
hastily as the sound of indignant barking 
came from the interior. - 
““What’s in there, a dog?” 
someone. 

“Unless it’s turned into a goat in the last 
twenty minutes,” said Toby, grinning. “But 
it still sounds like a dog, so I guess it must 
be one. Let’s go.” 

“Here, you fellows,” said an official, turn- 
ing away from the cockpit, “‘you’ll have to 
put that barograph in yourself.” 

He handed Toby a small, oblong bex, 
through the glass sides of which could be 
seen a smooth cylinder of ruled paper, marked 
with vertical lines which represented the 
hours and half-hours of the day. Toby could 
hear the ticking of the clockworks that 
slowly turned the cylinder so that the proper 
hourly line was always beneath a pen point 
which was drawing a straight line in green 
ink across the paper. A large blob of red 
sealing wax sealed the box. Toby glanced 
at the instrument curiously. This green 
line, he knew, would unfailingly record every 
rise, every descent, of the sailplane during 
her flight so that the officials could know 
whether or not a world’s record for altitude 
and time in the air had been broken. 

“Put it back in the fuselage,” suggested 
the official, “‘and wedge it between a couple 
of brace wires so it won’t jar loose when you 
take off.” 

The helpers lifted the light plane and 
carried her to the take-off line, paying no 
heed to Useless’s vociferous protests. They 
placed her facing the downward slope of the 
hill and attached the shock-cord. The two 
boys climbed into the wide cockpit. Bob's 
hand trembled with nervous excitement as 
he fastened the buckle of his safety belt. 

“Steady, old timer,” said Toby, calmly. 
He was fumbling with his shabby black 
beret, pulling it down like a skating cap, 
far over his ears. “I’ve got to fasten my 
ears back,” he explained to Bob, paying no 
attention to the waiting officials who stood 
impatiently about. “Too much wind resist- 
ance with my ears out. They stick out like 
the handles of a loving cup.” 

He placed his capable hands on the joy 
stick, felt with his feet for the rudder bar and 
glanced back to where Useless’s bristly black 
nose was trying to push its way between the 
seats. 

“Do your stuff, mascot,” he begged. “If 
you don’t, over you go!” He looked down 
at Bob, whose face was drawn and pale. 
**Want to take her off?” he asked, quietly. 

Bob shook his head. No change in plans 
at the last minute. Toby raised his right 
hand in signal. The motor car forged ahead. 
Bob drew a deep breath. The moment had 
come. If anything should go wrong now! 
Bob scarcely dared to breathe as the shock- 
cord became taut and then stretched out and 
out until it seemed that it must break. 

Suddenly the ‘seat cushions slammed 

inst their backs! 

To be continued in Boys’ Lire for August) 
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"Puzzlecraft? 


55 is to exchange. My 50—14—24—61— | 


TTENTION, Scouts! Give this first 
A puzzle the once over. See what a wide- 
awake Scout has done—planted a good, five- 
letter word-square in the middle of a cross- 
word puzzle; a good idea that won him a 
prize. Any more novelties on the way? 


Prize-Winners for Original Puzzles 
Harry F. Suniville, $3. John Nestel, $2. 


Prize-Winners for Puzzle Answers 


(Solvers of all the puzzles in February, 
March and April.) Stewart M. Johnson, 
39, Larry Southworth, $2. 


All puzzles and puzzle answers sent in 
competition must reach this office by July 
10, sure. Address Puzziecrart, care Boys’ 
Lire, 2 Park Ave., New York City. 


Cross-word and Square 
(Prize Puzzles) 





52. To rain heavily 


Across: 


. Those who write 53. The office of an 


trashy, . excit- overseer 

ing books 
1. To aid Down: 
12. At an end 1. Buildings above 
13. Entreaty the basements 
15. Always 2. Salt 
17. Epoch 8. Assists 
19. An affirmative 4. A Chinese shrub 
20. A simian 5. A pronoun 
22. Holes 6. A negative 
23. A nomad 7. Hail! 
24. Perched 8. A mechanical 
25. Printers’ meas- power 

ures 9. Wrath 
26. A President’sini- 10. Fanatically 

tials 13. To gasp 
29. Saint 14. A pronoun 
30. A pronoun 16. To rant 
31. A State (abbr.) 18. To construct 
82. Aloft 21. Small inclosures 
34. Telegraphic 27. To scatter 

transfer (abbr.) 28. A worm 

35. A container 33. Becomes equal 
37. Prince Edward 37. A gull 

Island. (abbr.) 39. To yield grace- 
38. Tendency fully 


40. AnEgyptiancity 40. 


To partly obscure 
41. Our Country 43. 


From (prefix) 


(abbr.) 46. A monkey 
42. A number 47. Three (prefix) 
44. An African ante- 48. A great weight 
_ _ lope 49. Before 
45. A float 51. Within 
48. Partsof the hody 52. Protestant Episco- 
50. A Persian fairy pal (abbr.) 


The central letters form a Word-square: 
1. To entreat humbly. 2. A bird. 3. To 
turn aside. 4. Metrical composition. 5. To 
penetrate—Harry F. Suntvi.1e. 


A Scout’s Numerical Enigma 

I am composed of sixty-six letters and my 
whole tells what a Scout does. 

My 49—31—26—12 is a Scout’s solemn 
Promise. My 34—64—29—6 is a fur-bear- 
of animal. My 8—52—20—1 is a denizen 
the deep. My 23—40—46—59 is closed. 
My 3 -37—44—21 is a ‘point of the com- 
Pass. My 38—36—62—56 is to omit. My 
3—27—54—11 is a bullet. My 51—65— 
*—33 is to pay attention. My 47—18—9— 


193] 


17 is comical. My 4—58—10—57—382 is 
the constellation of the Girdle. My 48-- 
19—30—15—41 is a rank in scouting. My 
7—35—16—60—63—43 is a military greet- 
ing. My 13—5—25—66—45—42—28—39— 
—22 is a cold-weather affliction that re- 
quires “first aid.” —Ricuarp L. Va.sy. 


A School Acrostic 
(Prize Puzzle) 


xWwimeGéis— 
x — 47 40 32 49 5 
xs 6 W@ 431 — 41 
x a4wvweent-— @ 
s TTS Be — 3 & 
x 48 2 39 21 $38 Ill 
x hl HB MW-— 
7 @©BDW— fT & 
x—- 4“ 9K BS 
x 48 8 3100 — 16 B. 


Reaping Across: 1. The name of two 
French dyers who originated some very 
famous tapestry. 2. A systematic course of 
living, as to food or clothing. 3. Attain. 
4. To disagree. 5. A falsehood. 6. Locust 
trees. 7. To affirm positively. 8. Barbar- 
ous. 9. The science of the ear. 10. At the 
close of each day. 

When these words have been rightly 
guessed, the initials will spell a word of great 
importance, this month, to students. The 
letters represented by the figures from 1 to 5 
and from 6 to 12 each name a language; 
from 13 to 19, the science of living organ- 
isms; from 20 to 26, chronicles; from 27 to 
37, the science that treats of measurements; 
from 38 to 44, knowledge; from 45 to 51, 
sanitary science.—JOHN NESTEL. 


Cross-word Enigma 
My first is in preach but not in sing; 
So are my second and third; 
My fourth is in sing but not in preach; 
My fifth is in preach but not in sing; 
My sixth is.in sing but not in preach; 
So are my seventh and eighth. 
My whole is a famous American.—J. 
Roya Frantz. 


Novel Acrostic 


All the words described contain the same 
number of letters. When rightly guessed 
and written one below another, the initials 
will spell two words often seen by you; the 
middle letters will spell a word meaning to 
consecrate. 

Reapine Across: 1. A token. 2 An 
ancient Grecian theater. 3. To sing as the 
Swiss often do. 4. One famous for good 
works. 5. Fastened in a fanciful way, with 
strings. 6. A statue. 7. Doomed. 8. In- 
cident.—L. MA.ian. 


Concealed Word-square 


(One word is concealed in each line) 
At first a rowdy starts a fight, 
Then comes to readjust a light; 

A reason, sure, to cry, for quits 
And scare a lobster into fits. 
Tom Lewis. 


Answers to June Puzzles 


CuaRADE. Rockne. 

June Cross-worp. Across: 1. Nil. °4. 
Vacation. 10. Camp. 14. Ate. 15. One. 
16. Rap. 17. Too. 18. U. S. A. 19. Lo. 
22. P. S. 23. Expletive. 28. Me. 29. 
Envy. 30. Adieu. 33. To. 34. M.D. 
35. No. 37. Bean. 39. Chair. 41. Ion. 
42. Ted. 44. Aheap. 48. Pare. 49. Ma. 
50. Is. 52. Ha. 53. Noyon. 54. Neat. 
56. Jo. 58. Nevermore. 61. Poe. 63. 
Of. 65. In. 66. Pa. 67. Urn. 69. Ask. 
71. Pro. 73. Her. 74. Type. 75. Ele- 
ments. Down: 1. Nauseate. 4. Vale- 
tudinarian. 13. Position. 24. Paris. 25. 
Emancipator. 26. Entertainments. 27. 
Cyanide. 938. Ripping. 43. Boy Scout. 
47. Dan Beard. 


OrnitTnoLocicaL Kine’s Move. Begin at 
1, bluebird; 19, robin; 21, woodpecker; 49, 
thrush; 51, bobolink; 52, wren; 54, swift; 
38, veery; 6, warbler; 31, oriole. 

Worp-Square. Amends, minion, enable, 
nibble, dollar, sneers. 

Lerrer Appitioxns. Memorial Day. 






You and your breakfast 


are like a bow and arrow 


Your breakfast is just as im- 
portant to you as the bow is 
to the arrow. The right food 
will carry you “flying’’ through 
the day. But the wrong break- 
fast snarls your whole day up 
in hard knots. 


Start each day with a winning 
breakfast of golden brown 
Shredded Wheat biscuits 
floating in a bowl of creamy 
milk. Every growing person 
needs vitamins, carbohydrates, 
proteins, mineral salts and 
other important-sounding food 
elements, and, Hurray — 
they’re all in Shredded Wheat. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


SHREDDE 




















WITH ALL THE BRAN 
OF THE WHOLE WHEAT 








WEATHER-PROOF 
SLEEPING BAG 


Every Boy Scout can now own this full-size weather- 
proof sleeping bag. 


WARM—Made of layer upon layer of downy com- 
fort cotton quilted between an outer and inner 
covering of drill, the outer cover weather-proofed. 


DURA BLE—The UNIVERSAL SLEEPING BAG 
is made for the roughest kind of use. All materials 
are the strongest obtainable—yet its sleeping quali- 
ties are supreme. 


CONVENIENT—Zip! and the UNIVERSAL 
opens or closes! Talon zipper fastener makes its 
quick use easier than buttoning your shirt. Simply 
step in and Zip it shut. No blankets to make up. 
Nothing to fasten. Full size; 28 inches wide by 78 
inches long. It straps into a compact roll 8 inches by 
28 inches, and weighs less than 10 pounds. Light— 
compact—the most sensible and sturdy sleeping bag 
yet devised. 

Sold by dealers everywhere. If not dis- 

played, order direct from us; $7.95 ($8.95 

Colorado and ay all charges prepaid. 


Or, have your utmaster write for 
special quantity prices for your troop. 


The CLIFFORD W. 
MAISH BEDDING CO. 


1501 Freeman Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 








with New 


D you 


mould with your hands 


Does everything that wood can do. 
You can mould it like putty.When 
it hardens you can plane, carve, 
turn or paint it. Actually wood— 
the strangest wood you’ve ever 
seen. Comes in 9 colors and is sold 
in cans and tubes by all paint, 
hardware and department stores. 
Ask for Plastic Wood. 

Fill in and mail the coupon for 
big, 48-page illustrated book cram- 
med full of interesting uses for 
Plastic Wood. Mail coupon today. 


BIG 48-PAGE BOOK FREE 


PRSSSSSSSSSEEEEESEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEE 
The A. S. BOYLE CO., Dept. 7-BL 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Send me—free—Big Book of Uses for Plastic Wood. 


Name 





Street adie 





City State 
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GRO-CORDS FELLA” 


“When anything is officially adopted by 
the Boy Scouts of America, as Gro-Cords 
have been, you can bet it’s good. Believe 
me, I never had soles and heels wear half 
as long as Gro-Cords do. 
“Look at that toe, Bill! I¢ll take lots of 
tough climbing to wear #t out. And, say 
buddy, before I began wearing Non-slip 
Gro-Cords, I used to slip all over the place. 
Now I never slip—not even on the wettest 
=— or steepest hill. It is really marvelous 
ow sure-gripping all those cord ends 
make Gro-Cords. 
“Insist your next pair of shoes has Gro- 
Cord Kicker Toe Soles and Heels. And 
don’t let anyone kid you some other 
kind is as good. Only Gro-Cords wear 
like a good cord tire; because only 
Gro-Cords are made of real tire cords 
embedded ON END in live rubber.” 
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scars and patches disguised under the coat of 
drab paint which he had put on in the fall. 
The name Pirate adorned the bows, quite 
creditably lettered in black. The outboard 
motor was only a little less antique than the 
skiff. Terry had discovered it, discarded and 
rusted, beside the landing and with consum- 
mate patience had returned it to usefulness. 
As though rejuvenated by its long rest, the 
motor had become for the boy the most de- 
pendable of the several which disturbed the 
silence of Friend Joe Key. 

The sun was genially fervent, and the 
morning haze was sinking toward the horizon 
when the sound of the Good Luck’s propeller 
became suddenly audible. When Terry 
looked the schooner was just creeping into the 
far end of the channel. Cousin Red waved a 
hand and Terry waved back. The two men 
busied themselves aboard for a minute after 
they had silenced the engine, one picked up 
the mooring, then clambered into the dingey, 
and pulled ashore. Terry went tothe end 
of the pier to fend off and discover what 
forgotten article had occasioned that trip. 
But there was nothing in sight. For once 
Red was at the oars, and the reason for it 
was made plain to the boy when his eyes, 
after searching the bottom of the dingey, 
fell on the brown-stained wrapping of Dave’s 
right hand. 

“Gee, did you hurt yourself?” he blurted. 

“Skinned my knuckles,” answered Dave 
acidly as he.stepped from the boat. ‘‘ What’s 
it to you? And why ain’t you doin’ some- 
thin’ to earn your keep?” 

“Wasn't anything to do,” stammered 
Terry. 

“There’s always something’ to do if you 
ain’t too doggone wuthless to look for it! Cut 
some wood, why don’t you?” 

The boy stooped to tie the painter and re- 
flected that maybe if you skinned your 
knuckles bad enough to make them bleed like 
Dave's you had a right to be angry. 

Dave set out for the house without further 


“It’s okay now,” he announced, permit- 
ting fellow players to help him to his feet. 
“Thanks, everybody! I’m sorry to have 
been any bother!” 

Coach Moran and Newt Stevens walked 
with him to the bench, Al insisting, however, 
on walking alone, and getting a tremendous 
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hand from the crowd as he did so. 

“I—I thought you said that bandage 
would keep me from throwing my knee out,” 
he said to the Coach on the way in. 

“T thought it would,” Corky rejoined. 
**But evidently I was wrong. Feel all right 
now?” 

Al nodded. 

“You're first up our half the ninth!” 
“Oh! You're not taking me out?” Al 
gasped, and stopped, looking at the Coach. 
“No, of course not!” rejoined Corky. 
“You're the only one who’s really hit this 
Everett pitcher. Go to it, kid! Get another 
hit and if you throw that trick knee out 
again I'll get twice as many doctors to 
fix it!” 

“Tough luck, old man!” greeted the 
Everett catcher as Al stepped into the bat- 
ter’s box. The remark was a half apology 
for the razzing to which Al had been sub- 
jected his last time at the plate. Though 
Everett and Cedar Springs were bitter 
rivals, they were sportsmen, and neither 
side would knowingly jump on a man who 
was down. 

“Don’t try to get on base!” an inner voice 
suddenly commenced saying to Al. “If 
you do you may have to slide and you can’t 
slide! Everybody’s for you now and they'll 
always be for you if you don’t give yourself 
away!” 

The counsel of the voice was appealing. 
Al swung at the first pitch and missed. 
“Don’t mind that, Al!” he heard Newt 
calling to him from the third base coaching 
line. “‘You got two big ones left!” 

“Even if you strike out,” said the inner 
voice. ‘‘ You've already done plenty in this 
game. You've made up right now for losing 
that other one!” 

Al tried to answer the voice with greater 
resolution on his own part, but thoughts of 
his knee seemed to overwhelm him. He 
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swung again at a pitch which he knew he 
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(Continued from page 7) 


words, but Red loitered, and, looking, Terry 
found him leering down at him. 

“Kind o’ grumpy, ain’t he?” said Red in 
low tones. “Don’t you mind him, though.” 

“It’s all right,” muttered Terry. 

“Didn’t get much sleep last night, that’s 
his trouble, I reckon.” Then, as Terry stood 
up: “I got somethin’ for you, son.” 

“For me? I’m sure much obliged. What 


is it?” 
Red chuckled. “You wait a while. You 
wait till Dave’s over bein’ cantank’rous. Be 


a good boy an’ you'll get it.” 

“Yes, sir.”” He wished Red’s shifty eyes 
didn’t make him feel so squirmish inside. It 
was hard to act grateful with a person you 
didn’t like. “Did you find what you went 
for, Cousin Red?” 

“Huh? What’s that?” For an instant 
the man looked startled, even, Terry thought, 
afraid. Then his gaze dropped and he 
chuckled. “Sure did! Yes, sir, found it just 
where we looked for it.” His amusement 
increased and he turned and went off along 
the path, shoulders shaking. 

Left behind, Terry frowned his puzzle- 
ment. Red’s geniality and mirth were as 
surprising as Dave’s unexpected ferocity. 
Terry hadn’t seen the latter in such an ugly 
mood for months. Nor had Red ever been 
quite so friendly. 

Food was served and eaten in the usual 
silence. Dave spoke only to growl a de- 
mand for the passing of a dish or the refilling 
of his coffee cup. But when the meal was 
over and Dave, leaning in the doorway, was 
picking his teeth with a splinter, Red cleared 
his throat and asked: 

“Well, what do you say, Dave? Will I 
give it to him?” 

Dave swung slowly around and stared 
back into the room. ‘“‘Give him what?” 

““Why, this.” Red’s hand left his pocket 
and opened. On the broad, calloused palm 
lay something that flashed and glinted in the 
reflected glare of the white sand outside. 


Double Play! 


(Continued from page 15) 


should have let go by and heard the umpire 
shout, “Strike two!”’ Steam Johnson was 
bearing down. He had great respect for the 
fellow at the plate, being mindful of his 
three base clout in the seventh inning. Two 
strikes on such a batter meant nothing. He 
might smack the next pitch to the fence. 
So Steam purposely wasted two balls, hoping 
that Al would again bite at a bad one. But 
Cedar Springs’ second baseman, though 
trembling inwardly, knew it would be fool- 
hardy to go out swinging at bad pitches. 
This, in itself, would be a give away. 

“This pitch ought to be over!” Al told 
himself, nervously, and crowded the plate 
as the fans appealed to him for a hit. 

**Look out!” 

The cry came involuntarily from half a 
hundred throats. As the ball left pitcher 
Steam Johnson’s hand it was seen that he 
had made a wild pitch. He had let the ball 
go with burning speed, hoping to register 
a strikeout but, instead, the horsehide flew 
directly at the batter who, too late, saw his 
peril and tried to dodge. The pitch struck 
him a stinging blow on the left shoulder. 

“Take your base!”’ ruled the umps. 

And Al groaned, more at the thoughts of 
going down to first than of the bruise caused 
by the pitch. 

Pitcher Steam Johnson came _ rushing 
down from the mound, being joined by his 
catcher at the plate, both of them inquiring 
solicitously regarding Al’s possible injury. 

“* Awfully sorry!” apologized Steam. “‘That 
pitch got away from me!” 

Al moved his shoulder and raised and 
lowered his arm several times. 

“No harm done,” he reassured, and looked 
toward the bench appealingly. 

Wasn’t Coach Moran going to put a man 
in to run for him? But apparently he wasn’t 
as he motioned from the bench for him to 
go on to first. Al trotted down the base 
line with the home crowd in a riot of excite- 
ment. 

** Atta boy, Al!” cried a spectator. ““That’s 
the way to get on! Either get a hit or get 

it!”’ 


“Now you fellows, bring your team-mate 
home!” begged a Cedar Springs’ merchant. 
“You’ve got the winning run on base!” 
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The Launch Pirates 


It was, Terry saw astoundedly, a wat; 
small, oddly shaped, attached to a circle oj 
golden links; in short, a wrist-watch such a 
he had seen in windows, only undoubted), 
much moremagnificent. Astonishment turne,| 
to delight and he moved an eager step 
toward Cousin Red. But Dave's voice byl. 
lowed from the doorway. 

“Are you crazy? Put that away, you fool! 

Terry stopped. Red’s jaw dropped anj 
his little eyes blinked. ‘“‘ Well, well, just as 
you say, Dave,” he muttered. “No cays 
to rear up, is there? I kind o’ thought yw, 
meant him to have it. You said ie 

“Shut up. I said he might some time 
Ain’t you got a mite o’ sense, Red? Wan; 
to get it known all down the keys that—’ 
He stopped abruptly, came swiftly toward 
Terry, his loose mouth twisted horribly and 
his eyes menacing. The boy started away 
The man’s undamaged hand seized his 
shoulder and swept him close to the grim 
visage that bent above. “Did you see it?” 
demanded Dave Yandell. Frightened, Terry 
only nodded. , 

“What was it?” 

“A”—Terry gulped—“‘a wrist-watch.” 

“You lie!” The big hand shook him 
roughly. “You saw nothing. Understand? 
Nothing. Well?” 

The boy nodded. 

“Say it,” Dave insisted. 

“Wh-what, sir?” 

“Say you didn’t see nothing.” 

“I didn’t—see—noth—anything,” Terry 
breathed. : 

The hard black eyes stared into his for a 
moment longer and then the hand threw him 
aside and he staggered and caught the table 
as the dishes rattled. 

“Remember it!” growled Dave. “If | 
ever catch you blabbing—” He stopped 
ominously. “As for you”—he faced his 
brother scowlingly—*‘keep your crazy mouth 
shut. You talk too much!” 

(To be continued in Boys’ Lire for August) 





“HIS is the derndest ball game I ever 


see!” muttered old Uncle Joe Mac 
Intosh. 
“If Coach is counting on my running 


bases he’s got another guess coming,’ 
thought a terrorized youth as he took a short 
lead off first. “I hope he doesn’t flash me 
to steal!” 

But Al’s worry was relieved by Jimny 
Nelson’s laying down a perfect bunt which 
advanced him easily to second. And the 
excitement of the crowd increased for now 
he could be driven across home plate by a 
one base hit. 

“Bring him in!” the crowd appealed to 
Ray Leach, next up. 

Ray’s best effort, however, was a swilt 
grounder to third. It was a long throw across 
the diamond to get his man, and the third 
baseman tried also to hold Al at second. He 
failed in this as Al raced to third the moment 
the Everett baseman pegged to first. So 
now there were two men down and Al at 
the last way station. 

“All right, Stout!” Al called, as catcher 
Stout Baker stepped to the plate. “Break 
up the ball game!” Then to himself, he 
thought. “Thank heaven! I’ve gotten 
around without having to slide. This hasnt 
been so bad. If I die on third I’ve done all 
that could be expected of me!” 

Calling on all the speed he possessed to 
carry him safely past this batter, Steal 
Johnson pitched a ball and followed with 
two other pitches which Stout swung 
viciously without so much as ticking them 

“‘He’s going to strike him out,” Al thought 
to himself, glumly and then started as le 
looked toward the bench. ” 

Coach Moran was signalling to him, raising 
and lowering his arm. What did he mean: 
NO! he couldn’t mean thatf But, yes—the 
signal was repeated. All his team-mates had 
seen it and were leaning forward intently, 
watching him with bated breath. 

“Steal home!” Al murmured dazedly. 
“Doesn’t he know that my knee—I can! 
slide——” 

Thoughts seemed to race together. There 
was no time to lose. Steam Johnson W% 
now raising his arm for the next pitch. - 
looked about the infield. Everett playes 
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were giving no thought to him. Their at- 
tention was riveted upon the batter. , 

“Jt’s Coach’s orders,” Al thought, palpi- 
tatingly. “And the fellows will know I 
didn’t have the nerve unless I obey em! 

But to save himself Al couldn’t attempt 

a steal with the pitch. He hung breathlessly 
on the umpire’s verdict as Stout let the ball 
go by and gasped his relief as he heard the 
pitch pronounced. “Ball two!” 
The Everett catcher walked out ahead of 
the plate to say a word to his pitcher. 
Steam nodded soberly and took the ball 
from his catcher, starting back toward the 
mound. : 

“Now!” Al told himself. .“‘Now! You’ve 
ot to do it! You’ve simply got to! Knee 
pa no knee!” : 

A great piercing shriek went up as the 
hase runner on third was suddenly seen to 
start falteringly toward home and then 
streak out in a mad dash! Steam Johnson, 
back to the plate, whirled with the yell and 
raised his arm for the throw. The Everett 
catcher, scarcely back behind the plate, 
rushed back to cover home base and stretched 
out his hands for the ball, wide-eyed. Stout 
Baker, at bat, leaped from the batter’s box 
to make room for the oncoming runner. 

“Slide!” roared the crowd as Everett’s 
pitcher, utterly astounded at the attempted 
steal of home, hurled the ball to the plate. 

Gritting his teeth and steeling himself 
for an expected recurrence of torture, the 
fellow with the weak knee left his feet in 
an old time slide. His body fairly shot 
along the base line, sliding along on his left 
hip and knee, his right foot scraping for the 
plate. Almost simultaneously with his hitting 
the dirt, the ball smacked into the catcher’s 
mitt and catcher and runner were all but 
lost in a cloud of dust. But when it cleared 
the crowd broke into a delirium of noise as 
the umpire was seen to be crouching, hands 
extended at the sides. 

‘Runner safe!” 


Battling an Octopus 


(Concluded from page 25) 


reply, and the only encouragement Hill could 
‘offer to McRay was an occasional tug on 
the signal line. 

The crew had been engaged by the Apex 
Fishing Company to examine one of its fish 
traps on Alden Banks, near Anacortes. Mc- 
Ray had made two descents and completed 
the examination of the heart of the trap. On 
the third trip down, made to examine the 
lead to the trap, he ran afoul of the octopus. 

At the trap the water was about seventy- 
five feet deep. McRay had followed. the 
lead for some distance and was in water a 
good deal deeper when his foot was seized 
by the tentacle of the octopus. The sud- 
denness of the attack surprised him. He 
was thrown off his feet and against the 
wire mesh of the trap, in which he became 
entangled. At the same time the fish emitted 
a large amount of ink, blackening the water 
in the vicinity and making it impossible for 
McRay to see his assailant. Hill, on the 
surface with the telephone receiver at his 
ear, heard a slight exclamation from the 
man below, followed by a violent pull at 
the life-line as the diver was thrown off his 
feet. A few seconds later, McRay said over 
the telephone: “Now keep cool, a devil 
fish has got me.” 

Here is Hill's report of the adventure, as it 
was set down in the diving-crew’s log-book: 
_ "A few seconds later, McRay asked me 
if I understood him, at the same time cau- 
tioning me to hold the scow stationary so 
as not to put a strain on the life-line, as he 
was badly entangled in the web of the trap. 
I signalled him that I understood and told 
the men to be careful of the scow. 

.The octopus, immediately after tripping 
him, had thrown two more tentacles about the 
prostrate man, one around his body. binding 
his left arm tightly to his side, and the other 
between his legs, reaching up his back. The 
head of the fish was on McRay’s chest. 

Fighting at the great depth of water 
and under the heavy pressure, the strain 
soon told on McRay and several times he 
nearly collapsed. He had to use the greatest 
care in his struggle with the monster not to 
cut his suit, which, with the escape of the 
air, Would have meant instant death. 





For just a moment the fellow who had stolen 
home, lay prone upon the ground, hardly able 
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to believe what his throbbing senses were 





telling him—that he had not thrown his ‘ 
knee out! His fears had been needless after 3 
all! His was a trick knee all right! It would ti * 


never do after this to anticipate when it might 





or might not give him trouble! 


The next instant Al was surrounded by 
joy-crazed team-mates who hugged him and IT’S THE OFFICIAL 


lifted him up, carrying him to the dugout. 
“T thought that guy wasn’t supposed to BOY SC Oo UT 
run bases with that knee,” an Everett 


player was heard to remark as he watched 
the scorer putting the final figures up on the 
scoreboard. 


CEDAR SPRINGS—4 
EVERETT—3 


“‘Greatest steal of home I ever saw!” 
raved Uncle Joe MacIntosh. 

“Greatest ruse we ever put over on 
Everett!’’ was Corky Moran’s declaration. 
“They absolutely weren’t set for Al’s steal. 
Say, Al, didn’t I have everything figured out 
jake?” 

Al shook his head, grinning. 

“You see, fellows, I’ve had Al Jetting on 
he was afraid to slide the last two weeks 
for the benefit of Everett’s Scouts,” Corky 
explained, as team members looked their sur- 
prise. “But I don’t mind telling you when 
Al threw his knee out on that double play 
I wouldn’t have given five cents for my 
strategy!” 

“But why, then,” Al persisted, “‘did you 
order me to steal home?” 

“Because,” said Corky, his voice soften- 
ing, “I knew if you could get up your 
nerve to do it, that you'd win a bigger 
victory than the one over Everett!” 

And, by the cheer that went up, Al knew 
that he had again been taken in as one of the 
gang! 

Tue Enp 


** All the time the battle was in progress 
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I could hear the heavy breathing of McRay 
as he strained every nerve and muscle of 
his body to free himself. At no time did he 
appear excited. For the entire forty-five 
minutes during which the struggle lasted he 
gave frequent bulletins as to how the fight 
was progressing. 

*** Now I think I’ve got him,’ he would say, 
after which I could hear his breath coming in 
gasps as if he had just made an extra exer- 
tion. ‘No, he still has got me,’ would come 
over the wire a few minutes later, after which 
there would be a lull as the tired man made 
an effort to regain his breath. 

“**T don’t know whether I will get out of 
this or not; the old sport won’t let go,’ was 
one of the bulletins I remember well, as it 
was the most discouraging of all I received. 
This was only a few minutes before he suc- 
ceeded in freeing himself, and came after a 
prolonged silence, during which I knew Mc- 
Ray was fighting with all the strength at 
his command. 

**He finally succeeded in cutting off the 
arm of the fish which was between his legs, 
and later, after, repeated stabbings, the 
monster ceased its aggressiveness, although 
it yet held its firm grip on him. 

** After McRay had succeeded in quieting 
the octopus, he proceeded to free himself from 
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“Sentinel’’ Motorbike, just as shown 
in the smaller picture. The price is 


$1975 


Send No Money 


—do not buy until you have sent 
for our illustrated catalog show 

the many styles, colors and sizes o 
the famous Mead Bicycles, and our 





wheei: 


tires and ‘equipment at half 
prices. card 


rite today—a post will do. 


Dept. E15 
Chicago, U. S. A. 





(A-69) 


Marble Arms & Mig. Co,, 5092 Delta Ave,, Gladstone, Mich. 


What an AXE 
le 


NICARAGUA to many of us has been 

just a place on the map, vaguely in 
Central America. We knew that a ship 
canal is to cut its way across the Isthmus, 
but this fails to thrill us because the Panama 
Canal has already united the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans. It takes considerable these 
days to make us sit up and really take 
notice. Earthquakes, revolutions and kings 
uncrowned are apt to be just pictures in 
the paper or shadows on the screen unless 
we are in some way connected with the 
events. The Brotherhood, however, is so 
widely scattered over the face of the globe 
that we always think some of our members 


World Brotherhood Member Has Dramatic Experience 


From the same to the same. (Letter in 
pencil. Strenuous times.) Formerly Man- 
agua, Nicaragua, April 8, 1931: 

“Dear Stuart: ’'m very glad to know you 
and I’m sure that we shall get to be very 
well acquainted as time rolls on. I shall 
certainly do all that I can to make our 
friendship a solid one. As you probably 
know Managua is now nothing but a heap 
of ruins, everyone is being sent to other 
towns away from this vicinity. The Marines 
have been on the go ever since the quakes 
took the town down. The first quake came 
somewhere about 10:40 A. M. March 31, and 
it shook most of the city to the ground. Then 
after that there were more large 
ones which finished what the first 











(Above) Market center of Ma- 

nagua, Nicaragua, before the earth- 

quake, March 31, 1931. (Right) 

A débris-lined street of the city the 
day following 


may be on the scene of epochal events, 

and for that reason take a keen in- 
terest in remote occurrences which 
otherwise we would not do. 

So you will all be interested in the 
excerpts from two letters which follow 

from one of our members who was in 
Nicaragua at the time of the quake. 
Perhaps you will look on map or 

globe and see just where this little country 





LEATHERCRAFT for BOYS 

Scout Masters, Group | 

Leaders and Homeworkers 

are now orderi their 

for 

covers, axe sheaths, etc., can 

be made from distinctive | 

craft leathers which we | 

furnish cut to shape or in | 

whole skins. We also sup- | 

ply tools, patterns, designs 

and other accessories. | 
The 1931 Leathercraft 

Supplement is now read: 

and may be had for 1 | 

cents. The complete Leathercraft Book and 

Supplement are nts. 

for Official Boy Scout 





Leathercraft supplies 
your order 


Summer. 
Belts, bill folds, book 
ends, key cases, book 
n 
Leathercraft packages direct to Boy Scouts of 
America, nes of Scout Supplies, 2 Park 
Ave., New York City. 
Department R 31 
GRATON & KNIGHT COMPANY 
Worcester, Mass. 


Man! 


“y tl ~ 


“aa! 


Safest to Carry! 


Keenest in Use! 
papa. brs an axe! Aut whet 
a helper! Cuts your wa: roug! 
brush at walking speed. es 
short work of chopping camp fire 
wood. Sharpens tent stakes with a 
few swings and drives them, too. 


MARBLES AXE 


is famous the world over for its fine, 
razor-keen edge, perfect balance, 
light weight, rugged st th and its 
exclusive safety feature. Patented 
safety guard covers blade when not 
in use; snaps back into handle when 


to carry in 
No. 2—steel handle, ; No. 6—wood handle, 
blade 2% x 4 in.,| blade 2% = 4 in. 
length 11 in. — $3.28 | length 12g in —$2.28 


Sra tek tne Belin See 





(about the size of the State of New York) is, 
and if there are any papers or magazines at 
hand containing articles about recent events 
in that country, disturbed politically as well 
as physically, you may read them with a 
feeling of intimate interest because one of 
your Brothers was on the spot during a 
crucial period. 

On January 30, 1931, Private W. S. 
Milligan, USMC, Aircraft Squadron, 2nd 
Brigade, Managua, Nicaragua, wrote through 
the World Brotherhood of Boys to Stuart L. 
Seaton of Washington Grove, Maryland; 

“Dear Unknown Friend: I am an American 
boy serving in the United States Marine 
Corps, now on duty in Nicaragua, where the 
bandits run wild and the mosquitoes and 
malaria are fierce. Nicaragua is a moun- 
tainous country in the northern and eastern 
portions, also parts of the southern boundary. 
The mountains are sheer walls up and down 
on one side; on the other they roll off into 
a long slope. There are craters of many 
long dead volcanoes in some of the valleys 
of the north. Though the mountains are 
mostly jungle covered, the valleys are 
green with other species of vegetation. In 
most of the larger and in some of the smaller 
valleys there are large plantations and coffee 
fincas. The roads of the country are pretty 
bad. The chief mode of transportation is 
the native ox-cart, drawn by two oxen. 
The tongue of the cart is nothing more than 
a log cut down with an axe so that it is 
somewhat square. The wheels are slabs of 
wood rounded off and pieced together so 
that they make a wheel about five feet 
across at the center. The rest of the wagon 
is made of sticks driven into the bottom 
of the cart so as to hold the things to be 
transported. * * * * * Hoping to hear from 

ou very soon. Sincerely your friend.” (This 
letter was typed. Evidently nothing much 
doing but mosquitoes.) 


left. After that we had at least one 
small one on an average of one 
every five minutes until day before 
yesterday. The first sleep that I 
got since the quake was on the day 
before yesterday, when I went to 
sleep from sheer exhaustion. I got 
a chance to sit down right after lunch 
and the next thing I knew one of 
my buddies was shaking me and tell- 
ing me that it was time to eat again. 
Then last night I got four more 
hours in and I suppose by the time 











things get well along here I shall get caught 
up on lost sleep. Though to tell the truth I 
really was not tired the four days following 
the quake. There was so much to do that a 
fellow did not have time to think of himself. 
Too many others that needed help. 

“Right after the quake I took off from 
the station here in one of the trucks and the 
only time that I returned to camp was when 
in need of food and water. The rest of the 
time I spent digging dead and wounded out of 
the ruins, throwing dynamite bombs into burn- 
ing buildings, conveying the wounded to 
emergency hospitals, and a hundred other 
little jobs that were to be done. Just received 
word from Corinto, the seaport on the Pacific 
shore of Nicaragua and the embarkation 
point for all goods leaving the country this 
side of Nicaragua, that another one of our 
planes has just cracked up in the bay 
there... . . I'll have to close now as have to 
go on duty but will be getting another letter 
off to you soon. Sincerely your pal, Bill.” 

Note: Seaton, to whom these letters were 
written, sailed June 6 for Huancayo, Peru, 
11,000 feet up in the Andes, for two years of 
scientific research in radio for Carnegie In- 
stitute, Washington. 


OST OFFICE.—A Scoutmaster in the 

Philippines wishes corries for his Troop. 
We need letters in French for Belgian Scouts. 
It’s a wonderful country and the boys are 
fine lads, so send your letters promptly, even 
if your French isn’t the Paris brand. 

Who writes Portuguese? A young man 
of twenty who lives in Rio de Janeiro wishes 
an American Scout corrie. 

'' Lincoln, England, wants Scout corries in 
every Lincoln in U. S. A. 

Troop 13, Minneapolis, wants corries in 
every Troop 13. No jinx in Minneapolis. 

An Englis Clergyman would like to cor- 
respond withan American Troop Chaplain, or 
Clergyman who is a Scout Master. 
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OUTBOARD MOTOR BOATS—For Every Py. 
pose and Every Purse—The very fastest and mos, 
seaworthy Boats for family use, and a strictly yp. 
to-date line of Step Plane Racing Models. Holde;; 
World’s Outboard Endurance Record. 


Rowboats 

$48.00 

and u— . 

Most complete line ever offered, at real money. 

Canoes Saving prices. 

$50.00 

and up 

Some all wood, others canvas covered, Light. sw; 

safe, strong and durable. Many color combinae® 
A i 


Motor 

Boat 

$745 

Mahogany Runabout. 16and 18ft. Speed 25 to35 
mi. per hr. Complete with 4-cycle motor fnstalled, 
sac carrer fare none oneae 

Please state the kind of boat youare tnterested te (45) 
THOMPaON LARGE FACTORI' 
THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. co, 
209 Ann St. Write to 109 Elm St. 

PESHTIGO, wis. \Either Place} CORTLAND.Ny, 





to b 
come rt 

right in your oy —_ qa 

ever known. Baws athlete, be strong, be healt 

e 5 * . 

to th: and ce big with ease. Learo 

yourself. ‘Learn from tbe World's Champions, 


Attention—Scouts! 


. “Wrestling is exceptionally fine exercise for a norma! boy of 
normal health; but a boy should always know that his health 
e 


7 earts. Speak 
‘family physicien 

our heart, and your lungs and your kidneys; at least 

tt much, before you go into sports 
. And remember that wrestling is a 

and we wan. Only a perfectly healthy, normal boy t 
for this big book on wrestling.’’ Get the inside secrets on 
ling from world 





Farmer Burns and Frank Gotch 


World's Charmi 






















































Here is your chance to 

, " owna real U.S. ARMY 

PUP TENT (2 shelter halves) complete includ 

ing 2 collapsible poles and 10 pins. Cost the Gov- 

ernment over $7.00 each. We bought 50,000 and 

offer to sell (delivered parcel post) at $3.50. 
Merchants write us for a quantity price. 


I. ROME & SONS, Inc., Dept. 4, Worcester, Mass. 
~~ RN ce Erne cence 


LEARN GARTOONING 


By The Landon Picture Chart Method 
Guided by this method hundreds of 
boys havedevelopedsurprising t 
during my time because it develops 
originality ag A They have sold 
drawings while | H and later 
many have secured fine positions as 
and are now earning from 
$50 to a hether you 
think Now have talent or not 
send NOW for sample Picture 
Chart to test your suaney. and 


facts about the poe care 
tooning for YOU. State your age. 


THE LANDON SCHOOL “2:3222"5"? 
CLIPPER SHIP MODEL 
ae) $4.25 


THE FLYING CLOUD 


All the necessary —_ 
for complete assembly < 
this wonderful mode 
20” Hull, each part cut 
to fit and numbered 

















Beh, Pet ae 

sal * high, 734" 2 

: long. 

SENT C.0.D. plus A FEW CENTS POSTAGE 
A ERE IN THE U.S. 

FOREIGN ORDERS CASH WITH ORDER. 


COLARK SHIP MODELS 
6330 N. GRATZ ST. DEPT. B. PHILA, PA. 
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very busy I could only peek at em now and 
then. I could see the valley plain enough so 
| decided to fly down the middle of that, but 
do you know it was generally the wrong one. 
Golly, I'll bet I would have flown clear to 
“Qshkosh” if my instructor had let me. 
However, when I wandered from the straight 
and narrow path he always reminded me. 
Of course, at the end of—say—twenty min- 
utes it was much easier to fly where I wanted 
to go (after a fashion)—provided I could 
locate my destination. 

However, with constant practice, one can 
train even an oyster (I don’t mean to fly) so, 
of course, I finally succeeded in handling the 
plane in a straight line. 

Then I undertook to learn how to manage a 
corner. I performed right and left banks ’til 
| was all ge-banked out. My instructor all but 
punctured a lung at this stage. I imagine it is 
harrowing to sit and watcha lunkhead perform 
the same doddering tricks time and again. 

I remember the first few banks I made I 
almost turned the bloomin’ ship clear on over. 
After I got over that the worst I did was to 
almost stall the ship or dive it or side slip it so 
fast it took my breath away or—skidded so 
hard it blew air right down my nose (woe 
betide me if my mouth was open). That’s 
about all I could do aside from cracking up. 

You know, when a ship banks, it looks as 
easy as anything to those on the ground, 
but just let em try it. I know. 

Let’s say we're going to bank to the right. 
Here’s how. Just kick a little rudder with 
your right foot. At the same time shove the 
stick a little to the right to get the inside 
wing down. Meanwhile, the ship will prob- 
ably climb or dive, so the stick must be 
pushed or pulled a wee bit to compensate. 
When the ship is banked enough put the stick 
back in neutral and hold it in the bank by 
shoving a little to the left. It all has to be 
done at the same time or things happen. 
When you want to straighten out just un; 
ravel and reverse the process. Huh? No, I 
can't say how far to shove and kick—it 
depends on this and that. But you'll 
learn—believe me. 

I had a swell time learning to bank. I 
banked around the “‘round-house” and again 
around the hangar (I-should have said over). 
The two places are about half a mile apart 
but sometimes after I’d banked around the 
round-house I’d be so close to the hangar 
I'd have to chase around in an awful hurry 
to even come near it. If I was too far off 
my instructor would bank the plane. Boy! 
how he did bank too. I can tell you I didn’t 
need to stick my snoot over the side to see 
things. Oh no. 

After a while, when my instructor decided 
I could handle the ship all right in the air, 
he started teaching me “‘take-offs.” 

I was a big, brave, bold man by then so 
I hooked my thumbs in my suspenders, cast 
an eye aloft (that’s a favorite trick of good 
pilots) and said sure I can take the blame 
thing off. (Yethir!) 

Well Sir! I was dumbfounded or words to 
that effect—I thought it really was easy. 
I should have known better by then, but oh 
how innocent are the featherbrained. 

The operations go like this. We'll presume 
the plane is headed into the wind. First 
the motor iis kicked full on. Then the stick 
is pushed way forward to raise the tail. 
Also the ship has to be steered. Now doesn’t 
that sound simple? Sure. Well, listen to the 
rest of the funny piece. After the tail gets 
started on the way up it will keep right on 
going 'til the plane does a flip-flop. . . -unless 
you rear back on the stick. Besides, every 
little bump turns the ship and you just 
know that it would love to chase around in a 
circle—which isn’t fun at sixty-five or sev- 
enty miles an hour. This won’t happen if 
you kick the rudder pedals real hard. 

But this is a flying machine, not a prairie 
schooner. It is needful to get off the ground 
before the field ends up against a tree. So 
after the ship gains flying speed (which you 
will learn to gauge after a few bumps or 
thereabouts) the stick is hauled back and up 
goes the ship—unless the stick is pulled too 
far and then down she flutters like a plucked 
hen coming home to roost (sad music). 

Naturally as soon as the plane was clear of 
the ground I recalled my oozing courage and 
flew the “so and so” as my instructor care- 
fully labeled it, 

I got some swell thrills when I was learning 
to hop off the earth. I remember once in 
Particular that I had a terrible time keeping 
the ship straight. The wind was a little to 
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leeward and the runway was rough. Well, 
I would give a kick and all would be right 
when we'd hit a bump and at the same time a 
gust of wind would catch the tail. I'd give 
another kick—okey ’til it happened all over 
again. I just couldn’t seem to kick hard 
enough, fast enough. We made one last 
bound and we were off the ground and head- 
ing up—but Oh! migosh it was SIDEWAYS. 

Say, if you don’t think that’s a funny feel- 
ing—you should try it. There I sat with 
both hands full of controls and my shoes full 
of feet. I kicked full speed astern while the 
wind howled a dirge. Ooooh! But a man to 
the rescue. My instructor straightened 
things out before we cracked up. Then I 
knew why they inspected my blood pump. 
However, after we landed I couldn’t under- 
stand why they examined my hearing. 

Oh yeah—Another time, later, a peculiar 
incident happened that was exciting. This 
was after I could fly fairly well. I had just 
taken off. The air was fine and the ship 
handled nicely. Only one thing worried me. 
At the end of the field toward which I was 
flying a group of trees rose adjacent to the 
road. The trees are in reality a good two 
hundred feet from the edge of the field, so I 
should have had plenty of room to get off. 
Anyhow, they troubled me just a little. The 
motor sputtered now and then and I guess 
it made me nervous. Still I was sure I could 
clear the trees all right. I kept my eyes on 
them anyway—THEN, just as I lost sight 
of the trees under the nose of the plane (we 
were still about twenty-five feet distant) 
there was a commotion in the front cockpit. 
Forthwith my instructor tore loose his safety 
belt and stood up on his seat looking intently 
out over the cowling. Golly, my hair stood 
right straight up, my heart stopped dead and 
my commissary department revolted. I 
was startled to say the least. 

I didn’t know whether “Peg,” my in- 
structor, had “bats in his belfry”’ or whether 
he had an idea he didn’t need wings to fly. 
Then I sorta surmised that he thought. we 
weren’t gonna clear the trees. I took a look 
to see but we were over them by then, so I 
relaxed a little. I still wondered what in 
tarnation was the matter with him, however. 

After we had landed he told me that one 
of the top exhaust stacks had cracked and 
was barely hanging there. He said if it had 
come loose it would probably have dented 
one of our craniums—preferably mine— 
which would have been too sad. 

Lessons ceased ‘til the stack could be 
welded—fhen we resumed operations. On 
our next take-off the motor “‘konked” when 
we were about twenty feet up. I never 
thought a plane could be landed so fast. 
My instructor grabbed the controls and we 
were down like a flash. I didn’t have time 
to think, he worked too fast. But wouldn’t 
it have been nice if it had let us down in the 
tree tops with the other storks? We were 
pretty close to the edge of the field at that. 
Oh! it was jolly good fun. 

By the way, it all happened on Friday the 
thirteenth—now isn’t that just plain pecu- 
liar? We didn’t fly any more that day. The 
mechanics tore down the motor—an operation 
as it were—and found a handful of nuts and 
washers in the oil sump. Tut, tut. Now. 

Well, I think I’ve whittled enough for this 
time. I wouldn’t like to tire you out all at 
once—so if you want to hear more why just 
ask me. I'll probably tell you more anyhow. 
Farewell—then; my hearties. 


Wearing the Scout Neckerchief 

By Eagle Scout Edmund G. McCurtain 
"THROUGH experience, I have found the 

Scout neckerchief to be, perhaps, the part 
of the uniform most difficult for me to wear 
correctly. In my opinion, the neckerchief 
plays a very valuable part in the uniform of 
the Scout and it should be worn with pride; 
but that I once found it hard todo. It would 
continually become so close around my neck 
that comfort would be certain to be entirely 
lacking; and as to my pride in it—well, that 
was sadly lacking, too. In fact, I had become 
discouraged with its appearance not once, 
but several times, and when I finally found a 
method of wearing which rendered the neck- 
erchief comfortable and decent-looking, I 
eagerly began using it and teaching it to the 
rest of the fellows in our Troop. This 
method I shall now pass on for your approval: 

First, unloosen the collar and roll it inside 
the shirt in such a manner that no point or 
part of it can be seen. Next, lay the necker- 
chief out on a smooth surface, and fold it into 
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a triangle, regulation size. For the first time, 
it might be well to fold over the long edge 
about four or five inches, thus assuring that 
the neckerchief will lie smoothly down the 
back. This preference may be left with the 
Scout, however. Then, place the necker- 
chief around the neck and fold about four or 
five inches of it inside the rolled collar. 
Place the slide on the neckerchief; but be sure 
and not run the slide too far up around the 
neck. Tie an overhand knot in the end of the 
neckerchief and run it far enough down so 
that the ends of the neckerchief will be 
hidden from view. 

This method of wearing the official Boy 
Scout neckerchief is not only advantageous 
in that it prevents the showing of the points 
of the collar, but it also prevents an uncom- 
fortable complex feeling. If the Scout has to 
be out in cold weather, he can run the slide 
up close around his neck and the resulting 
comfort will be just as great as if he took 
the trouble to button up the collar; at any 
rate, a lot more convenient. 


Neptune’s Bouquets 
By Shelby E. Southard 

(1 MOST people, seaweed is simply a 

slimy substance which makes rocks slip- 
pery, catches fishermen’s hooks, and entan- 
gles motor boat propellers. 

A few practical souls have utilized it in 
steaming clams by putting it on top of hot 
stones in a barrel. It has been used for 
fertilizer, also. 

It—or rather they, the marine algae, 
have one quality which has been overlooked. 
It is their rare and exquisite beauty. 

When the tide is low, go down along the 
low water mark and search for the different 
varieties. Sometimes as many as fifteen or 
twenty can be found in one locality. 

Take sheets of drawing paper nine by 
twelve inches or larger, an equal number of 
pieces of cheesecloth and blotters of the same 
size, and two pieces of board or cardboard of 
the same dimensions. 

One of the first specimens to be discovered, 
probably, will be the kelp, with a large 
rubbery leaf and a thick stem. Cut off about 
six inches of the stem and crush one end to 
make a sort of brush. 

Then take the delicate brown, green, and 
red specimens from the pool and flow them 
onto the drawing paper. This is done by 
holding the paper and the seaweed under the 
water, with seaweed on top of the paper. 
Hold the root end of the weed at the middle 
of one end of the sheet of paper. Gently lift 
paper and weed from the water. By care- 
fully manipulating the paper with both hands 
the water can be made to spread out the weed. 

Lay the paper on one of the pieces of 
board, or on a perfectly flat stone. Use the 
kelp stem to brush the weed out flat if it is 
not already fully extended. 

It is a revelation. What looked, in the 
water, to be a mere mushy lump of soppy 
weed becomes a filmy lace of delicately beau- 
tiful design. 

When the specimen is properly arranged 
on the paper, place a piece of cheesecloth 
over it, and then a blotter. On top of this 
place the next specimen, then another piece 
of cheesecloth, then another blotter. Pile 
one on top of another until there are fifteen 
or twenty. On top of the stack place the 
other board. Carry the pile to a sunny spot 
above high water mark, and put a heavy 
stone on the top board. 

In a day or two the paper and the speci- 
mens will be dry. If they cannot be left in 
the open, a cord may be tied about the bundle 
and carried elsewhere. 

The algae contain so much gelatine that 
they glue themselves firmly to the paper in 
drying. Only occasionally is it necessary to 
fasten an unusually heavy stem with glue or 
a strip of gummed paper. 

The collection may be displayed in frames, 
placed in a cabinet, or pinned to the wall. 
The beautiful forms and coloring of the 
algae will be admired wherever they are seen. 

The -search for rare specimens becomes 
fascinating. When a “sea colander” is 
found on the beach after a storm, or a “‘Sar- 
gassum”’ finishes its long drift from the Sar- 
gasso Sea by finding a place of honor among 
its northern relatives, the collector experi- 
ences a delight as keen as that produced by 
the rarest coin or postage stamp. 

This hobby is not only for boys who live 
near the shore, for there are many varieties 
of alga in fresh water lakes, streams, and 
ponds, as well as the salt water species. 
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BOYS WHO LIKE TO 


DO THINGS! 





TERNO in handy tubes is surely 

making a hit! Dozens of time-saving 
uses...in the workshop, the garage, the 
kitchen. Nothing like it at camp, on a 
hike, or when canoeing. 

We are looking for ideas—new ways 
to use this handy fuel in the new 
package. Every month this summer we 
will give $25.00 in prizes for the best 
ideas. You may win prizes every month. 

Join the Idea Club—FREE—No 
Dues. Send for the interesting booklet 
about STERNO in the tube and how 
this safe, handy, instant heat can help 
you make things and do things. 








IDEA CLUB! — Members 
get this handsome button. 
Mail the coupon for yours. 








STERNO Corporation 
9 East 37th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

O I'd like to join your Idea Club. Please send me 
your button and booklet, free. 


0 I'd like to try Sterno in tubes. I enclose 10¢ for a 
full-sized tube. 


Name 
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CCuticura Refreshing and? 
Shaving | ™»-irrtating : 


even when used 


Cream twice daily. 


At your dealers or sent on receipt of 85. 
< Address: “Cuticura,” Dept. 22B, Malden, Mass, JB 
SSSR RRR RRR RR eee 











PLUMB OFFICIAL AXE 


Now $1.25 
With Leather Sheath $1.50 


Now—at the lowest price in years— 
you can get the genuine Plumb Official 
Scout Axe, the Axe developed by Plumb, 
for Boy Scouts, in the early days of 
scouting. 

The Plumb has always been Official. 
Many Axes bought twenty years ago are 
still in active use, Its sharp, keen blade, 
its perfect balance, its safe patented 
wedge, at the new low price make it the 
greatest value in scout equipment, At 
your hardware store or official outfitters, 


Fayette R. Plumb, Inc., Phila., U. S. A. 


PLUMB 








DOUBLE UFE 


Hammers Hatchets, 
Files Sledges Axes 





































THE 
GREAT OPEN 
SPACES 


WE ARE headed for the open.... 
Open spaces where fresh air and 
sunshine put roses in our cheeks. 
Open diplomacy that substitutes 
frankness for secret scheming and 
negotiation. Open opportunities, 
open doors in business. ... And 
modern business in general con- 
ducted in an honest and open 
manner. 


No force has been as powerful as 
advertising in bringing American 
business into the open. A manufac- 
turer who advertises issues an open 
challenge to every competitor to 
produce better goods if he can. He 
invites the public to compare his 
article with all others. He makes 
definite claims for his product over 
his own signature. And he knows 
the vital importance of keeping his 
promises. 


Advertising tells you where you 
can get the greatest value for your 
money. When you buy an adver- 
tised article you know it is depend- 
able. An unknown product means 
nothing. Advertising prohibits the 
worthless and promotes the good. 


The advertisements in this maga- 
zine are the record of business 
progress, the report to you of the 
manufacturers and merchants who 
serve you. It will pay you to read 
them. 








STAMPS 


GOSSIP FOR. 
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wine 
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" THAT'S th the house—number two hundred 
and ten,”’ Bob grasped Harry’s arm and 
pointed across the street. 

“Righto, boy. You'd make a good de- 
tective. A detective is one who detects and 
that’s surely the number we’re after-——” 

“Shut off your imbecile blather, will you. 
Come on over.” 

They crossed to the house indicated, 
opened the gray wooden picketed gate to ring 
the front door-bell and shortly after a smiling 
plump little lady appeared. 

“I’m sure you boys have called about the 
stamp collection,” she ventured. “Will you 
come in?” 

They were shown into a small living-room 
which was overcrowded with a great variety 
of things; stuffed animals and birds, a couple 
of ship models, many framed photographs 
and sketches, and books everywhere, some 
piled against the wall. 

“My uncle was very fond of collecting,” 
she offered in explanation. ‘‘Make yourselves 
confortable and I'll bring the stamp album.” 

It proved to be like the room, a very over- 
loaded book, stamps stuck everywhere. 
State revenues, Christmas seals, foreign 
revenues and other European issues that are 
not listed in our American catalogue and little 
in demand here. But there were many 
regular postage stamps too. 

“Mr. Birwood will be interested in many 
of these,” Harry said. 

The book was looked through carefully 
and an offer made which was immediately ac- 
cepted. As they were leaving, the lady said she 
felt sure her uncle, who had departed this life 
in the early part of the year, would have been 
pleased if he could have known his stamps 
were to be passed onto such nice boys. 

They turned in at Harry’s home eager for 
a more leisurely investigation. Among the 
British colonies many stamps were sur- 
charged “SPECIMEN.” These are worth 
much less though they are offered and sold at 
stamp auctions and by dealers. Many match 
and medicine and other private revenues, 
some in complete sets, were found. A long 
while ago these were listed in Scott’s Stamp 
Catalogue but have been omitted for a number 
of years. The foreign revenues and telegraph 
are usually included when postally used 
United States revenues have always been 
given space and are much sought after here. 

That evening was spent in removing 
stamps for their collections, and this pleasant 
entertainment made the time pass so quickly 
that it was quite late when they parted for 
the night. By the next night every needed 
stamp had been removed. This was the 
evening for the Franklin Stamp Club meeting 
so the album was bundled up and carried 
along. Mr. Birwood was present and the 
book was shown first to him. By the end of 
the evening so many stamps had been sold 
that our boys found themselves so amply 
supplied with cash that they felt free to buy 
many of the new issues shown by dealers 
present. Among these was the Russian 
‘Airship Construction” series. When the 
German dirigible, Count Zeppelin visited 
Russia in September, 1930, great interest was 
roused throughout the country. Through 
the cooperation of the Press and Soviet 
social organizations an appeal was made for 
funds to build a similar airship for Russia. 
The fund soon mounted to millions and 
donations still continued to pour in for build- 
ing the dirigibles, Prawda and Klim Voro- 
shilof. To popularize the plan and assist 
financially the Soviet Postal Department 
decided to issue a set of stamps and a com- 
petition was announced for drawings to illus- 
trate the value for such means of transporta- 
tion throughout Russia. Hundreds of de- 
signs were sent in. It was decided: to have 
five denominations. The ten kopecks, 
violet, pictures the contrast between a flying 
airship and the reindeer on the steppes of 
Asia and the camel on the desert. Fifteen 
kopecks, dark blue, a dirigible over Dnepro- 
stroj; twenty, red, a flight over Lenin’s 
tomb; fifty, brown, a proposed flight across 
the North Pole. This includes a map indi- 
cating projected routes throughout the 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


No advertisements for this classification are acceptej 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 
report any unsatisfactory service. 
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UNITED STATES 


The Abridged Album for United States 
Stamps, providing spaces for every major 
variety of design or color is now on sale. 


Bound in Cloth—$1.50 
Postage Extra 


Described in our latest free price list, sent 
on request. Send for your copy now, also 
a sample copy of Scott’s Monthly Journal. 


SCOTT STAMP & COIN CO. 
1 West 47th Street New York City 


MEMBER A. S. D. A. 
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W.W. Betts, 932 Schofield Bldg. Cleveland, Ohie 
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112 pages—1676 iliustrations—send 28c for world’s 2 largest 
(alone worth $1.75) and 

goo 3s abe 16) S60 Bago" will be given tore. 

> um —— 0—Album (22,000 spaces 

$3.35. Price | and approval sheets with every order. 


Johnson Stamp Co., "204. Phillips Bidg. Jamestown, N.Y. 
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Monument Stamp Co., Arlington, Baltimore, Md. 


- BRUNEI Libia, Orange River Colony, 
a” » Eritrea, Kenya Uganda, Indis 
i@ Revenue, Vatican City, Gre 
Guiana (cat. 25¢), Italian Somaliland, and 4 
bm scarce genuine Baden, all for 5c to introduce ou 
@ famous approvals. 
‘| VIKING STAMP CO 
Sheepshead Bay Station, ——- N. Y, 


ZANZIBAR PACKET GIV 
Ques, freakish stamps from - Zanzibar, — 
eria, Nigeria, Hyderabad,Gold Coast, Malay State, 
British Colonials, South Americans. Don’t delay! Don't 
wait! This whopping packet given for sc postage. 
Gray Stamp Co. Toronto, Canada 


500 DIFFERENT STAMPS 3¢ 


150 Diff. Stamps. . . .10c 1000 Diff. Stamps. “i 


PACKET PRICE LIST FREE UPON REQUEST. 
Cc. M. EVANS P. O. = 366, Reading, Pa. 


pao . POSTAGE, Lincoln me 
FRE . a write for our 56- 

U. 8. and Foreign 

p00 Sestaiiene Also fine, 


|p stamps on approval. 
Hussman Stamp +m 620-2 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo, 


STAMPS ' wit every order GIVEN 

















100 Asst. Foreign....... 10c (25 British Colonies 10¢ 
25 United States....... 10¢ 25 French Colonies. 10 
33 Oe Cle......... 15e_ 1000 Hinges canoe 12¢ 


8 Price on Entire Lot 
Royal Bas to's Box 134B, avartond Sta., *St. Louis, Mo, 














_- W. HUDSON a ‘co., Inc. 
86 Hirsch Bidg., Plainfield, N. 4 
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TRIANGULAR PKT. 
This is the finest offer we have ever made and 
one you should not miss. Over 110 all different 
stamps, ineludii a of beautiful portrait 
stamps of the world’s youngest ruler. Interesting 
stamps from Cuba, India, Kol . obsolete 
Ceylon, Egypt, long set of surcharged issues. 
Over 50 mint and a rare t stamp 
South African Union, Argentina, Poland. All 
absolutely given. Send 5c (stamps) for postage 
requesting Approvals. 


LISBURN & TOWNSEND, - 

Y SENSATIONAL 8c OFFER! 7 German 
BO stamps with (prewar) value over 40 million 
dollars (great curiosity); 1 fine stamp from smallest republic 
on earth; | airplane set; 1 triangle stamp; packet 25 diff. 
Hungary, cat. 50c; 1 perf. gauge; and last, but not least, 
a vest pocket stock book in which to keep your duplicates! 
The big $ outfit post aid for only 8 cents to applicants 
for my famous Quick Service Approvals. 

D. M. WARD 
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Liverpool, Eng. 





Gary. Indiana 


605 Pierce Street, 





Soviet Union. The one ruble, green, illus- 
trates the process of building a dirigible. 
This set has a distinct historic value. Like 
the portrait series of 1922, Austria has now 
put on sale‘a charity postal set of six values 
with heads of celebrated posts of Austrian 
birth. The list has the names of Anzengru- 
ber, Grillparzer, Nestroy, Raimund, Roseg- 
ger, and Shiften. Printing is limited to one 
hundred thousand sets. Values are ten, 
twenty, thirty, forty and fifty groschen and 
one shilling. The selling will be at a premium 
of one hundred per cent. A beautiful set 
from Luxemburg, that small European state 
wedged in between France, Belgium and 
Prussia and limited to just under a thousand 
square miles, has been issued for airmail, the 
first of this type to appear from the country. 
Four values, all with the same design, a view 
of probably the city of Luxemburg, shows a 
bi-plane circling about in the sky. The 
face values are seventy-five centimes, brown; 
one franc, rose vermilion; one and a quarter, 
claret; and one and three-quarters, blue. 
Syria has a further addition to her attractive 


and| picture stamps, a hundred piastres, red 








(Vian AIR MAIL TRIANGLE 


and 32 different stamps, includ- 
ing 10 AIRMAIL, 12 UNITED 
TAT ( 









with each order. Write today! 
Curhan Stamp Co., Gloucester, Mass. 
TRI ANGLES Eight different. triangle stamps 

including Guatemala (world’s 
smallest), Latvia (Air Mail), Liberia, Nyassa. Only 
10c to approval applicants. 


PAUL REVERE STAMP CO. 
Box 40, Astor Station, Boston, Mass. 

















JAW orldwide collection 57 picked stamps, 
all different countries, including Egypt, 
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Atlanta, Gay 


“sah 629 Cleburne Terrace, 
MYSTIC STAMP BOX 
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guarantee. 


HARVEY B. DOLIN CO, Box 85, STATION S, BROOKLYN, N. ¥ 
100 DIFFERENT 


stamps, GIVEN 


to all who ask for our Net Approvals, Postage 2c, 
CHRISTENSEN STAMP 


co. 
B, 3731 N. 14th St. Milwaukee, Wis, 
Illustrated St A 
and a collection 8 lamp Album 25¢ 
6x9 in. illus. album, bandsome colored cover, 96 pag 


Large ° es 
completely indexed, spaces for nearly 2500 stamps. To a val 
= only Act quick! . . =i ctimcnesi 














100 DIFFERENT STAMPS 


OHIO STAMP CO., Publisher, Box 249, Dept. B, Cleveland, Ohio 
ng for our attracti 
lists. 


~» GIVEN 
approvals and Postage 2c 


Approval Books on United States, British Colonies, 
South and Central America at 50% and 25% discount. 


NOEMUS STAMP CO., 312 East 23d Street, New York 
ANCHER’S $ $ $ OUTFIT—ONLY 12c! 


Tiangle stamp; set German stamps with ( war) value of forty 
million dollars (interesting); perforation gauge and mime. scale: 
~ ye fa ag — — tS M ay 

> s vancore, 
Duteb Indice, etc., etc.—entire outfit tor 12c to approval 


stock book. with every 
ANCHER STAMP CO., Box 47, Rutherford, N. J. 


or. CONFEDERATE PRINTS °x-* 


jitation stamps) only 10c; fill those empty 
will send you (1) collection of 200 diff, foreign 








pprovals sent 


100 VARIETIES Africa, Ceylon, Brazil, 
F\NG Cuba, Mexico, ete.......... sitidiakiin 
Bia 1000 mixed 50c. 25 diff. U.S 25e. 1000 C 
hinges 15e. Fine album for 3500 stamps 75e. 
Approval sheets with every order. 
C. STEGMAN, 5941 Cote Brilliante Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


LOOK! YOU GET ALL THIS 
o utiful TRIANGLES from three different countries, 
ed stamp, Congo (Belgian), Antioquia, San Marino, 
Wauubique Co., Nyassa, Ceylon, Bosnia are part of our 

onder” Lot All for only 10c to approval applicants. Hurry uo. 


act t fe 
CHESTER L SPRAGUE & CO 41 Bedford St., Boston, Mass 


BIG NO. AMERICA SPECIAL 
land Tachauzg®tamps from United States, Canada and Newfound- 

a 00 stampe, ———— Leap United 4 
comulted Siates, Canada and Newfoundiand. All for only 0c to 


H.N. JACKSON, P. 0. Box 864, Timmins, Ont., Canada 


WANT A BARGAIN? 
ins Fi Tri i- 
or ter Marino, Sierra toan viel x ~y New 
plicants hina, Travancore, etc. 10c to approval ap- 


PHILIP K. PARKER, 10 Charlotte Road, Marblehead, Mass 


RARE HAWAII—G/ VEN! 


This scarce, old Hawaii (as illustrated) 
other fine stamps from 




















orange. A mosque is shown. Two airplane 
stamps, both with native scenes and planes 
in flight, a type of design which seems to have 
almost universal appeal, values, two piastres, 
fifty centimes, ochre; and five piastres, red 
violet, and a pair of postage dues, the first, 
eight piastres, black and blue with an entirely 
decorative design and fifteen piastres, black 
and rose, with the profile of a tiger, have been 
recently placed on sale. Still another airplane 
set was shown, this from Sudan, the design 
a herd of elephants stampeding from the 
shadow of an airplane. Denominations are 
five, ten, and fifteen milliemes and two, three, 
three and a half, four and a half and five 
piastres. Specialists in airplane stamps find 
plenty to keep them busy. A Jugo-Slavia set of 
three, the object of which is to raise funds for 
a memorial to be erected to Serbian soldiers in 
Paris, will be on sale from April first to Sep- 
tember thirtieth. The fifty plus fifty paras, 
green, shows the trenches at Dobro Polji; one 
plus one dinar, blue, a much larger stamp, pic- 
tures the War Memorial and the three plus one 
dinars, blue, the battle field of Kajmackchalak. 
They are all surface printed. 

These were taken from one dealer, none of 
them very costly but making quite a respect- 
able pile before each of our young collectors. 
Another dealer came along, his leather bag 
filled with stock. The first stamp he placed 
on the table the boys said they already had, 
but this was a re-issue of the current one 
shilling of Austria, an entirely new engraving, 
slightly wider and shorter than the original. 
The color is much deeper, the paper thicker 
and whiter. France has spent fifteen mil- 
lions of dollars (or its equivalent in francs) 
on her Colonial International Exposition 
which opened on April 13th. Many beautiful 
buildings have been erected; Oriental 
Temples, Taureg Tents, South Sea Monu- 
ments, a complete copy of Ankor Wat in 
Indo China. The stamp issues prepared by 
the French Postal Department number one 
hundred and three which are divided into 
sets of four values with four picturesque 
designs, values, forty centimes, dull green; 
fifty, mauve; ninety, vermilion; and one 
france, fifty centimes, blue for the following 
colonies; French Guiana, Guadeloupe, New 
Caledonia, Reunion, Middle Congo, Mada- 
gascar, St Pierre and Miquelon, Gaboon, 
Martinique, Oceania, Mauritania, French 
Guinea, Ivory Coast, Dahomey, Senegal, 
Niger, French Sudan, French Somali Coast, 
Oubangi-Chari, Tchad, Cameroons, Togo; 
Wallis and Futuna Isles and Upper Voltan, 
three issues for Indo China and for India, 
Establishments, ten twelve and eighteen 
caches and one fanon, twelve caches. 

Of course the boys had copies of the Clara 
Barton Red Cross stamp. This latest two- 
cent United States commemorative is in black 
and red, the symbolic figure of a kneeling 
Red Cross nurse used in the design which 
made its first appearance on May 2ist, the 
fiftieth anniversary of the organization. 
First day of sale was at Dansville, New York, 
where Clara Barton was born, and at New 
York City. Her birth occurred in 1830. She 
organized search for missing soldiers and aid 
for the wounded during the Civil War and 
administered a grant by Congress of fifteen 
thousand dollars. During the Franco-Prussian 
War she was similarly active. She repre- 
sented the United States in various inter- 
national congresses At the request of the 
President she organized and carried out work 
in Cuba during our war with Spain. With so 
much to do she still found time to write a 
number of books including a History of the 
Red Cross. She had Decorations and diplomas 
from many foreign nations. 
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LIKE COMING & 
DOWN A CHUTE 
RIGHT INTO 


YOUR SAVINGS 
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ARE YOU BANKING 


on a good vacation? 


MAKE IT A REAL 
GOOD ONE 


By Banking Spare Money! 





\\ 


Tuer is no reason why you shouldn’t 
earn a nice sum of spare money in the few 
weeks left before you go on vacation. 


You have every opportu- 
nity of doing what lots of 
other fellows will do—earn 
spare money for all those 
things a fellow needs to 
get the most out of vacation 
time. 


Be a “live wire”—-get in on spare 
money earning while the chance is 
yours. 


Don’t Hesitate. Fill in the coupon and 
mail it to-day. Make the summer of 1931 


the best yet. 


Jack Gardner, 
BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE, 


2 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 


Dear Mr. Gardner: 
Please send me the details of earning spare money for camp and 
vacation time, I want to become a “live wire”’ Booster. 
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FISHING CANOEING SATLIMG ROWING 


summer at low cost. a a Sor 
il! Petit Ore 
diversified and’ ilehest. 


Sc ae ene sree Ss) 


$175-$1175— Inboard and 


—14‘ to 174° long, faster, finer, 
m. Dp. bh. 


roomier—speeds u 4 to 30 


PHANTOM SAILER—14’ tong—$595 
Safe for 
finest 


A mart sailer, and very fast 
gealore._< Convenient sprit sailing and 
equipme: 


CRUISERS- RUM *° OUTS.“YDROPI ANFS . DINGHIES - CANOES 


3 4Water Street+ Penn 


Would have liked our new catalog “E”™ 
—send 4c. for it! 


BOWS—ARROWS 


Archery Outfits, and Raw Materials for 

those who prefer to make their own. 
merangs, 22-inch beautiful $1 15 

bent ash, with instructions. » 


L. E. STEMMLER CO. (Est. 1912), Queens Village, N.Y. 


CRUISING 


PENN YAN BOATS 



















































































Pup Tents, Blankets, Cots, Mess Kits, 
Haversacks, Bugles. and other useful 


outdoor items. Write for Free Catalog 





ESTABLISHED 1868 
3900 Lester St., Richmond, Va. 


Beautiful book telling all about how 
— ing ut ho’ 
Free Book—*; erat taxidermy sent Free if you 
state your AGE. Send ¥ Today. es Wise delighted. 

4 





- TOSEBO MODEL YACHT 


Build this beautiful sailing model, 30 inch semi- 
finished hull with all material furnished except 
paint, complete with sewed sails, blue print and 
instructions for building for $4.95. 

awings and patterns w:thout material $1.00. Send 
for FR illustrated booklet on yachting. 


Tosebo Model Yacht Co., 


RAISE CHINCHILLA 


FURRA BDITS Sea 


Woodstock, Illinois 





lustra’ 


« 


BIG 3 FT. TELESCOPE fartsnsce, Id mile tence.” Special 
Exp, Plese for \eoking: 4 the Ben. included F! Can be u 


croscope. Gua: ne” value. Postpaid $1.75, C.O.D. ibe 
BENNER & COMPANY, T. 59, Trenton, N. J. 


and contract, Ce 
Fur farming saaring, all for goer $T rans 





extra. 


cp Print Your Own 





ards, Stationery, Circulars, Advertising, etc. 
. Cf Save money. Print for others, big profit. Junior 
“Wy Press, $5.90. Job press$11 up, ‘Power $149. Easy 
pee rules sent. Write for free catalog with all de- 
[aasew tails, The KELSEY Co.,Y-7 1, Meriden, Conn. 





Have You a Camera? 


Write for free catalog of our big magazine showing how 
to make better pictures and earn money. 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 


112 Camera House Boston 17, Mass. 











Commander Rosendahi— 


Newly appointed captain of the 
new dirigible ‘‘Akron,’’ now rap- 
idly being completed for the Navy 
at Akron, Ohio, has some inter- 
esting things to tell you of his 
experiences in handling giants of 
the skies. You will thrill at his 
tale of the original flight of the 
““Los Angeles’ to America, the 
ship he was later to command. 
Go with him around the world 
with the ‘‘Graf Zeppelin.”’ 


You’ll enjoy his own ex- 
periences appearing in 


Boys’ Lire for August 





rangers figure things a little differently from 
the way the old lumbermen did. The old 
timers took everything out of a forest they 
thought they could get a few feet of lumber 
out of, just skinned it clean, without caring 
at all what they left behind them. They 
didn’t leave much. They knocked down 
most of the young stuff getting their logs 
out, and the rest of it was pretty well 
choked with the slashed - off tops and 
branches, and in a year or two, when it 
was dry, a fire usually got into that, and that 
was the end of the forest for a good many 
years. But you can’t work that way on a 
government forest, and an _ up-to-date 
lumberman doesn’t do it now anywhere. 
He just takes out the nature trees, clears 
out his slashings, and has a lot of young 
stuff coming along all the time. That cuts 
into first profits, and the hogs in the business 
don’t like it, but it saves the forests.” 

“You were saying the Crowley people 
didn’t stand well with the government.” 

**T should say not. You see, somehow, one 
year a lot of young stuff got marked for 
cutting. Ranger’s mistake, of course, and 
he got fired for it. Losing his job didn’t 
seem to bother him, but he lost his reputa- 
tion besides. The last I knew of him, his 
money was all gone. And there have been 
a lot of those funny mistakes, too, about 
measuring their cut. Other things! Well, 
let’s roll in. By morning, you'll be stiffer 
than you think for.” 

** We'll get in there about noon to-morrow,” 
murmured Big Mack, sleepily. “Then your 
job will be to fix camp, and I'll take the 
afternoon for a first look-see.” 

Bredé awoke in the first light of false 
dawn, to find Big Mack already busy at a 
pot of porridge by the campfire. In half 
an hour they were again on their way, down 
through the forest, across a little grassy 
meadow by a creek, and then up the great 
ridge beyond. At the top, Mack again 
referred to his map. 

“All virgin forest,” he said, looking 
down into the dark reaches of woodland be- 
low them. ‘‘We’re at the lower end of it, 
though. You can see that right under us the 
creek practically goes out through a narrow 
gorge. But up there,” giving his arm a sweep 
to the northward, “the basin must be nearly 
five miles across. Nice to look at. But 
right now our job is to get down. Let’s 
move.” 

They were off again, Mack picking a 
swift course among the boulders that 
crowned the ridge; and then down once 
more into the long aisles of forest. The 
ground levelled out. The trees grew taller. 
And at last they came out on a dim trail, 

across which and beyond a grassy glade, 

Little Cub Creek purled and gurgled its 
way over mossy logs and scattered boulders. 

Where they came upon it, there was a little 
fall over a ledge, and a pool perhaps twenty 
feet across and several fect deep. Big Mack 
threw off his pack. They ate a hasty lunch 
of biscuits saved from the night before, 
dried beef, raisins. 

“Well. son,” he said, “we'd better get 
on the job. We'll need some sort of shelter, 
and you'd better fix a good fireplace. And 
start some beans for supper. The longer 
they cook the better they'll be. And there'll 
be wood to cut. If you’ve got time left, you 
might see if there are any trout in the 
creek. I'll be in about dark.” 


BREDE set to work. He had plenty to 
do, and he was not lonesome. In the 
grass, where there was no débris, he scooped 
a wedge-shaped trench in the gravelly soil, 
lined it with stones and clay he found in 
the creek, till he had a smooth little pit 
some two feet long, a foot wide at one end, 
and about three inches at the other, and 
perhaps six inches deep. Here he built his 
fire, and set his beans to boil. Against the 
low, horizontal branch of a nearby pine he 
leaned a row of poles with an inch or two of 
some of their twigs left on them, to hold 
other poles horizontally; and over these last 
he hooked several layers of flat cedar boughs 
till he had a roof secure against wind and 
weather. It was a considerable job, and 
when he finished, the sun was already near- 
ing the top of the great ridge westward. It 
must be about three o’clock, he mused. He 
cut himself a willow pole, and tied to it 
the fishing tackle he had brought in a pocket. 
At his first cast into the pool he hooked a 
fish, and in a half hour he had half a dozen 





wrapped in grass in the shade of a great 
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tree. Then he sat in restful relaxation, and 
let his thoughts drift. To him, the great 
forest almost breathed a mysterious friend- 
ship. Only six months ago, before he had 
run away from his stepfather, it had been 
about the only friend he had. And it was 
his best friend still. Yes, the forest was a 
good place to be in, to live in! And he had 
to leave it, and go off into some ugly town 
among folk who wouldn’t understand either 
a forest or him, and go to school! Hard! 
But it had to be, if he were going to be 
anybody like—like John Scarborough, and 
not like so many people who lived all their 
lives in the forest and never felt it, who so 
often, like his stepfather, were coarse, and 
hard and dissolute, ignorant folk who with 
a thousand interesting, appealing things all 
about them, never took the trouble to know 
anything about them outside the narrow 
limits of their necessary work. 


SU DDENLY he sensed somebody near. 
Big Mack was watching him from the 
edge of the timber. 

“Day dreaming, eh?” 
man. “Well, that isn’t such bad stuff. 
It wouldn’t hurt the common run of folk 
to do a little more of it. You've done a 
pretty good job with the camp. Let’s eat 
again. I’ve put in a pretty stiff afternoon, 
and I’mhungry. You ve been all right, here 
by yourself?” 

“Sure,” answered the Sugarplum. “I 
don’t mind being by myself in the woods. 
Somehow the woods make me feel clean and 
strong.” 

“There are a lot of folk they make pretty 
all-fired. dirty,” Big Mack replied. ‘‘ Don’t 
think the forest works on everybody the 
way it works on you. There’s something 
wrong in here.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“It’s hard to explain. I call it a hunch, 
but these mind sharps have another name 
for it, intu-something-or-other. In the 
woods I always know if there’s anybody else 
around, without seeing or hearing them, or 
any other actual signs. Sometimes I just 
feel it’s somebody I'd like to meet up with, 
and then again it’s somebody of the other 
sort. I don’t always find out just what’s 
back of my feeling that ‘way, but when I 
do meet up with somebody in the woods, 
he’s generally the sort I thought he would 
be. And whoever is in here is a wrong one.” 

“Well,” said the Sugarplum, seriously, 
“Mack, I’m going to school. I don’t mean 
right away, because I can’t; but sometime, 
when I get the money.” 

“That’s the stuff, son. You probably 
don’t see the use of it, as fellows like me do, 
though. It takes the man who wants to get 
somewhere, and can’t because he hasn’t 
the schooling, to know what it’s worth. Of 
course, if you don’t want to get anywhere, 
schooling doesn’t make a lot of difference 
either way. You know, up to about now, 
here in the woods if a man could handle an 
axe he could manage to make a living just 
at common labor. But more and more 
we're doing the rough work by machines. 
You’ve got to know things to hold a job. 
Besides there are things a man just has to 
learn and do whether he likes ’em or not, 
and he’s no judge of what they’re worth till 
he’s learned *°em—like being decent. I had 
to learn that, and it was hard. Sometime 
maybe I'll tell you about it. My Jim had 
to learn the same thing, though I guess from 
what you saw of him in Spokane you'd 
hardly suppose he was ever a tough kid, 
now would you?” 

A shadow crossed his face and he sank 
into a moody silence. The Sugarplum began 
to drowse, and shortly went to bed. Hours 
later, so it seemed, he woke to see Big Mack 
still sitting by the fire, staring out into the 
darkness. 

But whatever the black mood was, it 
was gone in the morning. Big Mack was 
full of vitality and alertness. 

“T’d take you with me,” he said, as he 
finished his breakfast, “but right now I 
have to move fast, and you'd delay me. 
And I couldn’t stop to tell you much. And 
until I find out about this hunch, I’d as 
soon have somebody in camp.” 


S° FOR the next three days, Brede was 

alone again, but not lonesome. He 
practised estimating distances, first guessing, 
then pacing them off. He did the same with 
the heights of trees, using the old Indian 
trick of looking backwards from between his 
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Big Mack shoved his plate down into the 
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water, and with a circular motion began 
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Let’s hustle along.” 
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—school without a desperate struggle 
chance perhaps to—! All day he was silent, 
preoccupied; and twice, as they ran_ their 
lines he lost count of his steps, and had to 
cover the ground again. 

Mid-afternoon they suddenly discovered 
a lank, thin-faced man, some twenty fet! 
away, watching them with little, dark, 
curiously appraising eyes, and smiling in a 
way that for all its seeming friendliness wa 
somehow contemptuous, cynical, supe rior. 

“Hello, Daggett,” said Big Mack. 

“Hello, Mack. Cruising?” 

“Sort of.” 

“For Scarborough? 
stick-in-the-mud?’ , 

Bredé felt hot anger rising inside. Bu! 
Mack answered evenly. 

“Still with him.” 

“Why don’t you tie up with a live outfit’ 
Is Scarborough after this timber?” 

“It depends on how my report hits him. 
There’s a lot of poor stuff in here.” 
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walk, he slinks, like a cat. What he said 
really means that he’s crazy to get this 
timber, and that he Il snoop around and 
watch us till the last minute. It’s good we 
didn’t do any real work on your gold mine. 
{nd if he could find a way to delay me in 
vetting my report back on time, he’d do it. 
°" «Who is he?” asked the Sugarplum. 

“Qne of the Crowley outfit. Huh!” 


HE rest of the day Big Mack was pre- 
Tailed too; and he headed for camp 
an hour early. 

“Find a place where you can keep a good 

look-out without being seen,” he said, “and 
keep your eyes and ears open. I'm going to 
do a little prospecting. Whack a log three 
times if you think anybody is around. 
He took their deep frying-pan to the creek 
and began washing sand and gravel again, 
while Bredé sat on a big stump beyond the 
trail, every sense alert for any sign of an 
intruder. In about a quarter of an hour 
Big Mack called him. ? . 

“It’s fairly good,” he said quietly, “that 
is, itll be worth working, though it’s no 
bonanza. Don’t get all worked up about it. 
But with Daggett snooping around, I’m 
wondering about leaving it. Anybody can 
jump a placer claim till it’s filed on. I'm 
covering it up as well as I can. We've got 
another full day here, and we'll have to work 
out this location, too. Then you start in 
with my timber report, and I'll stick around. 
Get the boss to file on this for you, and send 
in a government surveyor. You'll have a 
day and a half to make Camp Four in. 
Can you find your way?” 

“J—] don’t know,” answered the Sugar- 
plum. 

“Well, you've got to. And keep an eye 
out for Daggett. If he gets onto this he'll 
have two reasons for wanting to stop you. 
And I don’t want you to lose this, son. You 
might get your schooling out of it.” 

“Me lose it? It’s yours as much as mine.” 

“No. You found it. And you need it. 
I don’t.” 

“Your Jim has to have schooling too,” 
insisted the Sugarplum. “And what could I 
do about this claim, without you to help me. 
No, we're both in on it.” 

“We'll settle that later. The thing now is 
to finish up this cruising job, and get out of 
here.” 

They spent another day in the woods, and 
used part of a second in working out their 
camp location from the bench mark. Big 
Mack was coolly methodical, but the Sugar- 
plum was torn between anxiety over being 
away from his “‘mine,” and impatience to 
start for Camp Four. About noon of the 
second day, they were back in camp, their 
rough survey finished. 

“Tl have to work on my report all the 
afternoon,” Big Mack announced, “‘seeing I 
can’t make it in person. And as Daggett 
just might happen to stop you and take it 
away from you, I want you to memorize the 
important parts of it, particularly figures and 
locations. If he should bother you, make as 
big a fuss about the report as you can, and 
then give it to him, and he’ll probably let 
you go on. He'll be supposing a sixteen- 
year-old boy wouldn’t know much, anyway.” 

“He'll never get me,” said Bredé, stub- 
bornly. 

“Don’t be too sure. 
but he’s smart, too.” 

Starting to open his pack, he straightened 
up with a jerk. 

“He's been here, all right. My pack has 
been moved. I left some chips on it, pur- 
posely, and they’re gone. He’s probably 
been all through it, hunting my notes. Well, 
Thad ‘em all with me. And here’s his boot- 
track in the mud by the creek.” 

“Do you suppose he found out anything?” 

‘There’s no telling. Now, son, here’s the 
camp location,” Big Mack continued, hand- 
ing the Sugarplum the map. “Memorize it, 
so you can find it on another map anywhere. 
And it’s block four of the timber that we 
want. If anything happens to the report, 
and you get in, tell Mr. Scarborough to buy 
that, anyway. That’s the key to the whole 
basin, and nobody will touch the rest of it, 
Who can't get that. He can bid up to two 
and a half or even three dollars a thousand 
eet, and it won’t come to more than he’s 
prepared to pay. Now you work out your 
trail back on the map, and I'll go to writing.” 
He set to work, while the Sugarplum began 


He’s bad, that man, 


AS pai over and over the map locations. 
oward dusk, Big Mack passed him a sheaf 


of papers. 
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He had just landed his first trout when 
suddenly he whirled about, to confront Dag- 
gett standing at the edge of the trail. 

“Hello,” said the latter, easily. “‘Still 
here?” 

“You see us,” answered Big Mack. “I 
thought you had gone.” 

“Changed my mind. You see, the short- 
est way out is across country to Camp Four, 
but I don’t know the way. If there’s no 
objection, I thought I might throw in with 
you. 

“Sure,” said Big Mack. “I won’t be 
leaving till ten in the morning or after.” 

“*Of course,” went on Daggett, “‘we’re both 
after this timber. But you can’t object to 
our putting ina bid. Hello, trout for supper. 
You might invite me to stay. I reckon you 
owe me some fish.” 

“How’s that?” 

“The other afternoon after I met you, I 
fished for a while down below here, but you 
or somebody had riled the water. What in 
tunket were you up to?” 

The Sugarplum stared at the ground to 
conceal his anxiety. But Big Mack was 
undisturbed. 

“The kid here tried washing for gold,” he 
said. “‘And say, he got some colors, too! 
You don’t suppose this creek would be worth 
prospecting, do you?” 

Daggett shook his head. 

“You can get colors out of any creek in 
Idaho,” he answered. ‘But as far as pay 
dirt is concerned, I reckon all of ’em were 
prospected years ago. No use trying to hold 
me here that way, Mack.” 

“Well, if there was more time,”’ laughed 
Big Mack, “I'd sure like to take a whirl at 
it. Well, T'll wait for you to-morrow till 
about ten.” 

It was a dismissal, which Daggett recog- 
nized, and departed. The Sugarplum turned 
to Big Mack, his eyes full of worry. 

“Don’t fret, son,” said Big Mack. “A 
liar, you know, always thinks everybody else 
is lying. And I didn’t lie to him at all—not 
even about being here till ten o’clock. He'll 
believe that, because it was a sort of a 
promise, and people know I keep those. I'll 
be here, too; but you won't. And now, to 
bed with you. I'll start you off in the 
morning.” 


T WAS still dark when Bredé awoke at the 

touch of a light hand. 

“Not any noise at all,” murmured Big 
Mack. “I’ve got your breakfast ready, and 
a lunch, and you can sneak away before it’s 
light. You'll have only your blankets and 
a little grub to lug. You can travel fast. 
Get as far into the woods as you can without 
making a racket, and wait for dawn. And 
then hustle. Of course Daggett will be here 
long before ten, if he comes at all, but you 
ought to have a good start of him just the 
same. And he won't know just what to 
do, till he’s had a think.” 

Breakfast over, Bredé stole away cat- 
footed into the dark forest. Daylight came, 
with heavy mist, for which he was thankful. 
He could pick his way through it, but nobody 
a hundred yards away could have seen him. 
And by the time the mist was gone, he was 
a good mile from camp. From then on only 
his common sense and considerable self- 
control kept him from feverish haste. Some- 
thing inside seemed to be saying to him, 
“Hurry! Hurry! Hurry!” and something 
else, “Take it slow. You can’t afford to get 
winded.” But once on the top of the ridge, 
he ran; and going down its far side, he ran 
also, till the thought smote him that in doing 
so he was leaving a plain trail. So in the 
woods below he made a wide detour. Climb- 
ing again, he had to slow down. But by 
ten-thirty, he had topped the second ridge. 
Six miles! Nearly a third of the way, in 
three hours! But theeasiest third! He took 
a look back. Over on the other ridge, some- 
thing was moving against the sky-line, a man 
—a man who, inclined forward, seemed to 
slink along, though swiftly, likea cat. Dag- 
gett! The Sugarplum plunged down the next 
slope, this time over pine needles where his 
steps would leave few marks. Daggett had 
said that he didn’t know the way. Then, 
from what Big Mack had said, he probably 
did. It would be a matter of speed, then— 
speed and a little craft. If there were only 
no thickets, no down timber! But there were 
both. And he distrusted going around, lest 
he lose both time and direction. He was 
none too sure about direction, anyway. But 
he remembered how the country had looked 
as he and Big Mack had come over, and he 
managed to keep his bearings by facing about 
at every hilltop. Once or twice he discovered 
Daggett that way, too, drawing nearcr. 
Well, he had an hour’s lead. He'd have to 


remember to keep out of sight himself on the 
hilltops or by open spaces; and he could eat 
his lunch on the move, and save an hour, 
though he needed a rest. But now, he’d have 
to win through this first day. 

At noon he stopped only long enough for a 
look at his map. Only nine miles! Eleven 
more to go! And it would be dark by five! 
Two miles an hour! So easy, just to say it! 
But in broken, untrailed hills, enough—even 
for a man. Daggett might catch up with 
him, but he’d have a job of it. 

As chance offered, he took to running 
again, but only when there was no danger of a 
fall. He couldn’t afford that. Whether he 
left a trail or not he no longer cared. Dag- 
gett was coming along, anyway, but not trail- 
ing him, exactly. He'd seen him once, nearly 
a mile tothe south. Probably he was making 
for Camp Four the quickest way, to cut off 
his quarry somewhere near the camp. 

Three o’clock, the sun told him. And six 
miles more behind him. Five to go! Easy! 
Only he was tiring. All right, he could rest 
to-morrow. And Daggett wasn’t gaining 
much. Still a mile south, and a mile behind, 
the last time he had been visible. And he 
didn’t think Daggett had seen him. Well, 
he’d fool Mr. Daggett, when the time came. 
On and on! 

The landscape began to take on a familiar 
look. The hill to the north wasn’t so far 
fromcamp. And the long ridge ahead—that 
was where Larrimore had worked with the 
survey crew. Right above camp, it was. 
Just to get there, safe! 


[HE sunset had begun to blaze in the west 

as at last, panting, he topped the ridge. 
Camp lights were twinkling in the early dusk 
down below him. In just a moment there 
would be a trail. And then, he heard a hail, 
and saw somebody coming toward him from 
toward camp. That cleared up everything. 
Only it didn’t. He knew that slinking walk. 
Daggett, somehow ahead of him! The hail 
was friendly enough, but the Sugarplum 
didn’t trust it. Well, he could circle around, 
and then a short run— But he could no 
longer run, he was long past running. He 
slipped into some brush, and scuttled crouch- 
ing to another clump, then another. But 
this wasn’t getting him down the hill. And 
then came an idea. Maybe! He smiled 
doubtfully, thinking of John Scarborough. 
Close by was a great hollow snag of a dead 
tree, twenty feet high. He found a stout 
club, and began beating the huge stump, 
“Tum-tump-tum-tum,”’ over and over, his old 
call for Larrimore. Then he listened. No 
answer. And pretty soon, Daggett would 
have him located. Well, he could move. 
There was another snag near by. Once 
more. The thumping boomed out through 
the evening stillness. Larrimore must hear. 
Yes, there came the answer at last, ‘““Tum- 
tum-tum. Tum-tum-tum,” S answering L, 
their old code. He paused a moment to 
think. What to send, now? If Daggett— 
that was it—Daggett. Then, if anything 
happened—“Daggett blocking me. Mack 
says buy block four, two fifty, three dollars. 
Wait. Got to move.” 

For Daggett had discovered him. 

**T guess that’s about all, sonny. And if 
you think that racket will bring help, you’re 
too late. Hand over that report quick, and 
save us both trouble.” 

“*What’s the big idea?” asked the Sugar- 
plum, innocently. 

“*T reckon you know, from the chase you've 
given me. But that report, nor you either, 
don’t get to John Scarborough, see, not to- 
day, nor to-morrow.” 

“You wouldn’t 

*“Wouldn’t I? Well, you come along with 
me, before somebody comes to see what this 
racket is about.” 

“They know.” 

“Know what?” 

“That you're bothering me. 
in the report.” 

*“How would they know?” 

“I told *em—telegraphed it. Listen.” 

He started beating the snag again, with 
instructions about the placer claim, while 
Daggett stared at him. 

“That doesn’t sound just like a racket, 
does it?” asked Bredé. “And your name 
was the first thing I sent. So try anything 


” 





And what’s 


you like.” 

“You're lying,” said Daggett, incredu- 
lously, 

“Am I? Listen to what’s coming back.” 


For up from Camp Four thudded the tum- 
tumming of the “‘kettle drum.” Larrimore 
was asking questions. 

“You don’t have to believe me,” said the 
Sugarplum. “But you'll pay if you don't. 
Your best bet now is to beat it.” 
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HI SCOUT? 


Going camping this summer? 
Give the 
USPAK-CARRIER 

the once over _— 
- « » Scientifically designed. 
Keeps shoulders erect. 
Supports the back. Can’t 
bind nor chafe. Fits anyone. 
YOU CAN EASILY ASSEMBLE 
THEM YOURSELF 
Lash on Your Duffle 
and you're all set for an 
easy carry. 
Price 83.00 
If assembled 
$3.50 





Slightly higher west of 

the Mississippi and in 

Canada. C.O.D. unless 

you send check or 

money order. Money re- 

funded (less carriage) if 

not as represented. 
Further information from 
SPECIALTY DIVISION 

U S Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 

(Rated by Duns and Bradstreets at $1,000 000) 
57 Eddy St., Providence, R. I. 








and Fly 


the IDEAL EAGLET 


All balsawood (not cardboard) with 20 in. Size 
many features of expensive models. Construction 
Easy, quick construction; everything utfit 
ready to put together; weighs 1 oz. 

complete. Flies like a big one! Get 50c 
one now and have some real fun! 

Send 5c for Catalog New Models Postpaid 


IDEAL AEROPLANE & SUPPLY COMPANY, Inc. 
24 West 19th Street New York City 








PLA-SKIF 


A new boat. Weighs 45 lbs. Boating sports 
at little cost. Transport on car roof, rumble 
seat, or slung to Scout stave. Not a collap- 
sible boat. Substantial, safe. Shipped knock 
down or assembled. Select from 4 colors. 
A fleet for every troop. Price assembled, 
including double paddle $17.50, F. O. B., 
Waterbury, Conn. 


CURTISS SPECIALTY CO. 
Dept. F.—_Box658 Watertown, Conn, 




















Good for You 





ALLIGATOR OR SNAKE SKIN 


EACH BELT MADE 


EVERY SKIN 

BY CAUGHT IN THE 

SEMINOLE INDIANS BELTS FLORIDA. EVERGLADES 
STRONG—DURABLE—PRACTICAL 


Just the Thing for Hiking, Camping or All Around Wear 
85 Seminole braves hunt these monsters in the heart of 
the Florida Everglades, penetrating miles into the fast- 
ness of the trackless swamps with dugout canoes 
old Chiefs superintend the tanning, curing, and drying. 
Eleven squaws stitch and finish the product. 


ORDER NOW YOUR CHOICE! SEMINOLE 


Two 


and receive our 25 EACH PRODUCTS CO. 
GIVEN PREMIUM $]e: or snake, Box 2616-8 
offer morier only” __ Miami, Florida 








You can be quickly helped, if you 


STAMME 


I relieved myself after stammering nearly 20 years. 
The story of “4 a and relief will interest you. 
Send 10 cents for my 279-page book. B N. BOGUE, 
11193 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. Illinois St., Indianapolis, Ind 


“Be Prepared” 


for College and Life at this Accredited 
School. Ages9to19. Junior Dept., 
organized into regular Uniformed Boy 
Scout Patrols. nly Scouts’ School 
in U.8.foracademic work. Near Chi- 
cago. All Athletics. Free Catalog. 


ST. ALBANS SCHOOL 
Box S . camara, Ilinois 































































































































of Wales to Lord Baden-Powell, Chief Scout 
of the World, at the World Jamboree in 
1929. The gift is known as the Interna- 
tional Friendship Fund. 

His interest in Scouting has been exhibited 
in many ways. He is Chairman of the 
Divisional Committee of Operations of the 
National Council, and also Chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, as well 
as being a member of the Finance Committee. 
He was, for a number of years, Vice-President 
of the Nassau County Council in which posi- 
tion he has recently been succeeded by his son. 

Mr. Schiff is a banker, a senior member of 
a world-famous firm, Kuhn, Loeb and Co. 
of New York, of which his father was head 
for many years. He has also many other 
business affiliations. It is in no small part 
due to his great ability as an organizer that 
the field of Scouting has been extended to 
practically every community in the United 
States. 

He attended Amherst College in the Class 
of 1896, and in 1906 was given the honorary 
degree of A.M. He also studied abroad 
and spent a number of years learning rail- 
road methods by active work on two rail- 
road lines. This was followed by two 
years in Hamburg and London, in the study 
of European banking processes. He joined 
his father’s firm in 1900. 

Besides his degree from Amherst College, 
Mr. Schiff was the recipient of a degree of 
Masters of Humanics in Springfield Y. M. 
C. A. College, awarded to him as a citation 
indicated, because of his breadth and 
sympathy and his loyal devotion to the 
spiritual interest and welfare of boys and 
young men. He is an officer of the Legion 
of Honor of France, an officer of the Order 
of the Sacred Treasure of Japan, and has 
received the Silver Wolf of the British Boy 
Scouts Association, an honor comparable in 
Great Britain to the award of the Silver 
Buffalo in America, which he also holds. 

In 1926, in the first group so honored, 
Mr. Schiff received the award of the Silver 
Buffalo for Distinguished Service to Boy- 
hood with the following citation: 

**Mortimer L. Schiff, banker, philanthro- 
pist, charter member of the Executive 
Board, International Scout Commissioner, 
Vice-President, member of the Naticnal 
Finance Committee, Chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, and the 
Committee on Organization and Field Work, 
whose keen foresight, devoted interest and 
generous support have proved of immeas- 
urable value to the Movement.” 

Mr. Schiff is also affiliated with a great 
many public and social agencies and is a 
Trustee of the Library of the Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary of America, to which he 
has been a generous contributor both in 
funds and in collections. He is himself a 
great lover and collector of books and ranks 
as a connoisseur and authority on the subject 
of book bindings. He has also collected 
ceramics. 

We are very happy at having as head of 
the Boy Scouts of America, one who has 
given so much time and thought to the 
welfare of this great Movement. The ova- 
tion when Mr. Schiff was called to the plat- 
form in Memphis upon the result of the 
election being announced, was one of the 
most unusual that it has been my pleasure 
to witness upon any occasion. Coming as 
it did from delegates who represent all 
parts of the United States, it was a sincere 
demonstration of the esteem and affection 
in which Mr. Schiff is held throughout the 
Boy Scout Movement. 


MANY Boy Scouts participated in the 

Annual Meeting, and a splendid group 
of Eagle Scouts from Memphis and the sur- 
rounding communities within the Council 
area rendered excellent service as pages and 
in other capacities, assisting notably in 
connection with the arrangement of the 
decorations and the exhibit of Scouting ma- 
terial which was displayed in the corridors 
of the hotel. There was a splendid program 
of Scout demonstrations arranged by W. 
Gordon Morris, Scout Executive at Mem- 
phis, and carried out at the Annual Banquet 
on the evening of May 5th in the main by 
Memphis Scouts, but with other groups of 
Scouts participating from Chattanooga, 
Tenn., Jackson, Miss., and Tulsa, Okla., 
the latter group under the leadership of 
W. L. Casburn, Deputy Commissioner, and 
closing the series of demonstrations with the 
effective ceremony of the construction of the 


Arch of Boy Life. 


The Scout World 


Following the conclusion of the program of 
demonstrations, seven presentations were 
made of the award of the Silver Buffalo, which 
is given by the Boy Scouts of America for 
distinguished service to boyhood. 

These men were as follows: The Right 
Hon. Lord Hampton, D. S. O., Griffith Ogden 
Ellis, Lewis Gantry, George Welch Olmsted, 
Victor F. Ridder, Robert P. Sniffen, Mell R. 
Wilkinson. 

Space does not permit me to give the cita- 
tions which accompanied the awards. These 
are printed in full in the June issue of Scout- 
ing, and I hope that every one of my readers 
will make a point to secure a copy from his 
Scoutmaster or some other Troop Leader and 
read them for himself. 

The presentation of the Silver Buffaloes, 
however, were not the only presentations 
made at this notable banquet gathering. In 
behalf of the National Council there was 
presented to Mr. Head, the retiring president, 
a beautiful silver globe with the continents 
inset in gold and bearing the inscription 
appearing in a box on this page. 

At the close of a notable address on 
“The Tribute of International Scouting.” 
Lord Hampton, on behalf of the Chief 
Scout’ of the World, presented to Mr. 
Head the Order of the Silver Wolf, the 
British Scout decoration to which refer- 
ence has already been made. 


**The Tribute of 


(Concluded from page 23) 


locally, comparable to the national Silver 
Buffalo. 
Lord Hampton’s Visit 

I RECORDED the occasion of Lord Hamp- 

ton’s arrival in America on the Scout 
World Page of the prior issue of Boys’ Lire. 
He came here, as you will recall, at the 
invitation of Mr. Schiff to be our guest at 
our twenty-first birthday meeting in Mem- 
phis, and to study various phases of Scouting 
in America. As it was his first visit to our 
country it was naturally of unusual interest 
to him. 

Lord Hampton arrived on the Europa on 
April 30th, and was met at Quarantine by 
my Star Scout son, Bob West, of New Ro- 
chelle, and myself. On the pier awaiting the 
arrival of the boat were a group of nine 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Scouts under the leadership 
of Assistant Scout Executive Joseph O’Far- 
rell, as an escort of welcome. The party 
included Assistant Scoutmaster Charles 
Weaton and Scouts Peter Faust, Allan Rosen- 
gren, Harold Rosengren, William Herting, 
James Weeks, Donald Cummings and Edwin 
Wahl of Troop No. 102; and Scouts Frank 
Paker and Kenneth Fletch of Troop No. 212. 

On the evening of April 30th, a dinner was 
tendered to Lord Hampton by Mr. Schiff at 
hishome. The day was spent in sightseeing, 
including a baseball game. 

On May Ist, Lord Hampton, after visiting 
the National 
Office, was enter- 





International 
Scouting”’ 


Lord Hampton’s 
address was heard 


Inscription on the Special Trophy presented 
to the retiring President Head. 


tained at luncheon 
_with the National 
Staff. In the 
evening he was the 


with intense inter- 
est by the great 
gathering, one of 
the largest which 
ever attended any 
banquet in the city 
of Memphis. Other 
speakers included 
Dr. Willis A. Sut- 
ton, President of 
the National Edu- 
cation Association 
and Superintendent 
of Schools of At- 
lanta, Ga., whos2 
deep interest in 
Scouting found ex- 
pression in his ad- 
dress, “The Tribute 
of the Schools to 
Scouting,” and 
Hon. Arthur M. 
Hyde, Secretary of 
Agriculture in Pres- 
ident Hoover’sCab- 
inet, who brought 


(Front) 
To 
Walter W. Head 
President 
Boy Scouts of America 
1926-1931 
With The 
Esteem and Regard 
Of His Fellow Members 
Of The 
Executive Board 
Of The 
National Council 


(Reverse) 
The Growth of Scouting 
1926-1931 
Membership of the Boy Scouts of America 
756,857 Scouts and Scouters on January 1, 1926 
864,341 Scouts and Scouters on January 1, 1931 
During this Period there were Registered 
2,565,438 Different Scouts and Scouters 
Being Almost 50 Per Cent 
Of the Total Accumulated Membership of 
5,242,815 to January 1, 1931 
The World Membership of Scouts and 
Scouters 
In Associations Registered at the 
International Bureau was Approximately 
1,650,000 in 1926 and Over 


guest of the Chief 
Scout Executive 
and Mrs. West at 
their home in New 
Rochelle. After 
dinner he inspected 
Troop 10, under 
the leadership of 
Scoutmaster E. C. 
Miles; Troop 3-A, 
whose Scoutmaster 
is Fred Thurfield; 
and Troop 3-B, 
Maj. K. I. Tread- 
well, Scoutmaster, 
all of New Ro- 
chelle. He waspres- 
ent at the Annual 
Fathers and 
Mothers Meeting 
of Troop 3-B. 
Other guests in- 
cluded Mayor Wal- 
ter G. C. Otto, 
J. W. Keeler, Stacy 
Wood, B. A. Wat- 


to the meeting 
“The Nation’s 





2,000,000 on January 1, 1931 


son, E. K. Jor- 
dan and E. J. 
Cordial. Lord 








Tribute to Scout- 
ing.” 

These were not the only outside speakers 
who brought important messages to the 
members of the National Council. At the 
first of two great luncheon meetings there 
were several speakers of importance, includ- 
ing the Rev. Dr. George W. Truett, Pastor of 
the First Baptist Church in Dallas, Texas, 
who presented “The Tribute of the Churches 
to Scouting” and at the second, Mrs. Lillian 
M. Gilbreth of Montclair, N. J., one of the 
most distinguished professional women of 
America, whose message, the “Tribute of the 
Home to Scouting,” was particularly appro- 
priate because, of her eleven living children 
—four are already Scouts, and two more are 
members of a youth group leading to Scout- 
ing. 

At the second of the two luncheons also 
Sea Scout Paul A. Siple of Erie, Pa., who 
accompanied Admiral Byrd to the Antarctic, 
and Eagle Scout George W. Bersch of 
Wilmette, Ill., winner of the Harmon Award, 
presented jointly “The Tribute of Youth 
to Scouting.” An interesting feature of this 
luncheon was also the presentation of 
miniature Eagle Badges by a large group of 
Memphis Scouts to their Scout mothers. 
This ceremony included the introduction of 
one mother with three sons, all of whom are 
Eagle Scouts. 

At the business sessions of the convention, 
Mr. Head, upon retiring as president, was 
elected a Vice-President of the Boy Scouts 
of America. The National Council also 
voted to establish a beaver award with which 
local Scout Councils may honor instances 
of distinguished service to boyhood. This 
award is designed to serve a purpose, 


Hampton also vis- 
ited Troop 1 of Pelham, whose Scoutmaster 
is Herbert Smith. 

The next day Lord Hampton went to 
Washington, where through the courtesy of 
our Honorary Vice-President, Mr. Colin H. 
Livingstone, he spent the time in formal 
calls and in sightseeing, including a visit to 
the British Ambassador and officials of the 
United States; with visits to the Washington 
Museum, and Capitol and Mount Vernon. 
Lord Hampton was especially interested in 
the latter, because his family has a con- 
nection with George Washington. He is a 
member of the Pakington family, and claims 
a slight connection with George Washington, 
in that the latter’s great uncle, Col. Henry 
Washington, who was Governor of Worcester 
in 1646, married Elizabeth Pakington. Their 
daughter, Penelope Washington, is buried 
in Wickamford, Worcestershire, and on her 
tomb appears the three stars of the Paking- 
ton arms together with three stripes, pre- 
sumably from her husband’s arms. Local 
legend suggests that this was the origin of 
the Stars and Stripes, though the Pakington 
family, in want of further proof, make no 
such claim. The original marriage settlc- 
ment of Col. Henry Washington with 
Elizabeth Pakington is still in the possession 
of the family. 

At the Memphis Meeting, he received a 
wonderfully cordial welcome. A large dele- 
gation of Scouts, members of Troop 3, met 
his train and other Scouts served as aides to 
him during his participation at the Annual 
Meeting on May 5th and 6th. 

Lord Hampton then went to Birmingham, 
Ala., where he was entertained by the Boy 


BOYS’ Lipp 


Scouts and viewed the annual parade pp. 
ceding the Scout circus and exposition jy 
which 1,800 Scouts participated, with 5,10 
visitors. After leaving Birmingham, }, 
went to Chicago and attended a Jambony 
of nearly 2,500 Scouts at Rockford, ]j 
This was held on the farm of Mrs. Ruth 
Hanna McCormick. Preceding the Jambore 
he was the luncheon guest of former Governo, 
Lowden. Then he with Gov. Louis Ep. 
merson presided over the series of actiy. 
ities, emphasizing Scout training rural boys 

Frederick U. Conrad, a member of the 
Executive Board of the Black Hawk Are 
Council was field marshal on this occasion 
Mrs. C. C. Barrett entertained Lord Hamp. 
ton at tea after the rally. With the party 
were Stuart A. Ralston, President of th 
Council and other members and friends of 
the Council. 

While he was in Chicago, Lord Hampton 
was the guest of Howard F. Gillette, a mem. 
ber of the National Executive Board. 

On May 10th, at Ravinia Park neg 
Evanston, Ill., Lord Hampton participate 
in a Mothers’ Day program, sponsored by 
the North Shore Area Council. Two thov. 
sand Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts and Cam 
Fire Girls took part in a parade in reviey 
Mr. H. Fowler, President of the North 
Shore Area Council, was chairman. Here the 
Chief Scout Executive presented an Honor 
Medal to the mother of the late Scout Johp 
H. Brumbaugh, Jr., of Troop 3, Wilmette 
who lost his life in saving that of a fellow 
Scout. An interesting feature was the 
presentation of Scout pins to mothers jp 
honor of Mothers’ Day. 

Lord Hampton and the Chief Scout 
Executive went to Akron, Ohio, where they 
were the guests of the Council and the Fire 
stone Tire and Rubber Company on May 
11th, in connection with the opening of the 
campaign for Camp Manatoc. Some 5 
Scouts met the party at the station, and 
escorted them to the home of P. W. Litch 
field for breakfast. They then visited 
the blimp as the guests of the B. F. Good- 
rich Company. After a visit to the Good- 
rich and Firestone factories, the party 
visited the new museum of Henry Ford 
where they met with the Executive Board. 
Mark Kindig, President of the Area, C. B. 
Cook, and G. L. Matthias also entertained 
the party. In the evening they were the 
guests of honor at a very wonderful apprec- 
ation dinner at the Firestone Club House. 
This dinner celebrated the opening of a 
financial campaign which went over the top 
later by ten thousand dollars. 

Then followed a visit to Detroit. Lor 
Hampton was greeted at the station by 
Samuel C. Mumford, President of the De 
troit Council; E. L. Warner, Vice-President, 
and other Scout officials. After a tour of 
the city he was a guest of honor with the 
Chief Scout Executive at an appreciation 
dinner. Among the local leaders in atten¢- 
ance were Mr. Mumford, Mr. Warne, 
Floyd T. Merrick, A. D. Jamieson, Harold 
H. Emmons and other members of the 
Council. The total attendance was 1,200 
The British Consul in Detroit accompanied 
Lord Hampton to the meeting, and from 
Canada came a delegation headed by the 
Assistant Commissioner of the Border Cities 
Boy Scout Association. On this occasion 
the Chief Scout Executive presented to 
Griffith Ogden Mills, editor of the American 
Boy Magazine, the Silver Buffalo Award. 
This dinner was the culmination of a series 
of demonstrations throughout the city 2 
honor of Lord Hampton. 

Lord Hampton then went to Niagarn 
Falls, stopping en route to visit Toad Hollow 
overnight Camp of the Buffalo Council. He 
was accompanied by Mr. Guggenheim, Mr 
Rich, Mr. Sikes and other members of the 
Camping Committee. 

In Buffalo, Lord Hampton was the gue# 
of Mr. Milton C. Guggenheimer, Presides! 
of the Local Council, at a dinner at th 
Buffalo Athletic Club, and visited Tro 
63 of the South Park United Presbyterial 
Church, where there was a splendid Scott 
demonstration in his honor. Lord Hampto 
then returned to New York on the Ith 
and was the guest at dinner at the home 
our President, Mr. Mortimer L. Schiff. He 
sailed for home on the S. S. Olympic on May 
15th, with the hope expressed by every 
who met him here that he may soon retuft 
to America, where even in so brief a stay ® 
he was enabled to make, he endeared hit 
self to everyone with whom he came ® 
contact. 
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know! There’s no dodging these new Kleanbore Hi-Speeds. Here’s 


real ammunition for you—faster, truer, more smashing power than any- 
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pause that refreshes 
helps us all 


live up to 
SCOUT LAW NO. 8 


8. A SCOUT IS CHEERFUL 
He smiles whenever he can. His obedience 
to orders is prompt and cheery. He never 
shirks or grumbles at hardships. 
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—From the Twelve Boy Scout Laws 


\ 


Ww you work hard or play hard, as most of 
us do, pause for an ice-cold Coca-Cola. This 
little period of relaxation and rest is known the world 
over as the pause that refreshes. After that tingling, 
delicious taste of Coca-Cola and the cool after-sense 
of refreshment it imparts, you come up smiling. 
Such a wholesome moment gives you a fresh start. 
You do more work and better work. You get mort 


fun out of play. 


When Scouts of Troop 19, Jacksonville, go to Crystal Lake, THE BEST SER VED DRINK IN THE WO RLD 


Fla., for week-end camps, a trailer carries ice-cold Coca-Cola. 
A pure drink of natural flavors served ice-cold in its own glass 


and in its own bottle: The crystal-thin Coca-Cola glass that 
represents the best in soda fountain service. The distinctive 
Coca-Cola bottle you can always identify; it is sterilized, filled 
and sealed air-tight without the touch of human hands, insur 
ing purity and wholesomeness. The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Ga 
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